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PRECISION .2. 60th Of Skill and experience / 


Flying a modern jet with its mighty power, lightning speed and high maneuverability is no 
ying J pity | £ £ } g 


job for a layman! Such precision flying requires a skilled hand and hundreds of hours of experi- 
ence. But the skill and experience go deeper! Today's jet aircraft require precision parts—like 
bearings—to stand tremendous speeds and high temperatures. yy Bower aircraft bearings— 
first choice of leading jet engine manufacturers—are built to stand turbine speeds as high as 
15,000 RPM and temperatures as high as 600° PF. with a minimum of lubrication. Bower's 
many years’ experience, matchless skill and consistent emphasis on quality give the aireraft 
industry bearings held to tolerances measured in millionths of an inch. yy An experienced Bower 
engineer will be glad to show you how Bower bearings can improve your product’s performance 
—whatever it may be. Get in touch with Bower soon, 


BOWER ROLLER BEARING COMPANY DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN 


BOWER 


ROt.LLE R BEARIAN GS 


A COMPLETE LINE OF TAPERED, STRAIGHT 
AND JOURNAL ROLLER BEARINGS 








Modern instruments perform almost 
any function the human mind can 
conceive. In executing and directing 
man’s orders, they are working pro- 
duction magic in American industry. 


There are instruments that see, 
others that hear or feel...even some 
that detect odors. They sort and 
count molecules, discover tiny flaws 
and leaks, measure power consumed 
by microscopic tools, identify sub- 
stances, reproduce contours. ..and 
record their findings instantaneously, 
continuously on dial or chart. New 
digital computing machines, work- 
ing at lightning speed, solve weighty 
mathematical problems—even 
“worry” about accuracy of solutions, 
locate and correct errors. 


Today’s instruments, by actuating, 


pneumatic or hydraulic pressure and 


Vision is Indis pe nsable 
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it hears unseen flaws in metal... 
works production miracles for industry 


electrical impulses, control pressure, 
temperature, humidity, flow, motion, 
speed and direction...even volume 
and pitch of sound, shade of color, 
density of solutions and richness of 
gas mixtures. Almost any kind of 
industrial operation can now be 
started, held and stopped automati- 
cally by controls and instruments, 


Accompanying the three-fold 
growth of instrument manufactur- 
ing plants in recent years, is an im- 
pressive upward sales curve — from 
$455 million in 1939 to approxi- 
mately $22 billion in 1951. 


Oak Ridge alone uses 60 carloads 
of instruments, mounted on 10 miles 
of panels. One manufacturer saves 
$5,000 every working day from an in- 
strument investment of only $20,000. 


In providing American industry 
with miraculous devices that expe- 
dite work, assure quality, safeguard 
equipment and products, protect 
human life and release workers for 
more creative tasks, instrument man- 
ufacturers typify the progress being 
made by men of vision, free to make 
use of their energy 
and talents, 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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On Second Thought We Switched to Barreled Sunlight! 


. gives more yardage 


First we looked at the price lists. Barreled Sunlight was 
a few cents more per — than the maintenance paint 
we were using . we were using a very good paint. 

So why should ‘= pay more for Barreled Sunlight 
paint? 

We found the reasons why with a simple practical 
test . . . a test that conclusively proves that a slight 
premium in price pays a big bonus in savings in the costs 
of both paint and labor. 

Try this test yourself. Take a gallon of Barreled Sunlight 
and a gallon of any other maintenance paint you sheane 
and thin each according to directions 
on the cans. You'll find that Barreled 
Sunlight gives you more paint ready for 
the brush .. . which means you buy less 
paint. Next, and of greater importance 

- because labor represents 80% of 
the total cost of a painting job... see 
what your painter can do with each 
paint on the wall. You'll find that Barreled 


For over half a century those who know the best in paints . . . for all types of buildings ... 


Sunlight goes on easier and faster . . 

r gallon . . . hides better with less paint . looks 
Petter and lasts longer. . . all of whic make | savings, 
great savings, in labor. f 

So take a second look . . . not just a peek at the price 
list, but a good square look at performance, the factor 
that governs the costs. You'll switch to Barreled Sun- 
light, famous for its performance, fast. 


BARRELED SUNLIGHT PAINT COMPANY 
1-G Dudley St., Providence 1, R. I. 


Barreled Sunlight 
Fuinie 


In whites? white or clean, clear, wanted colors, 
there's a Barreled Sunlight Paint for every jeb 


have strongly insisted on famous Barreled Sunlight 
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Z was ready fo try 
smoke signals to 
get certain 
information [ 


needed in roy... 





. - - but a phone call to a 
Marine Midland officer gave 
me the facts | needed 
to make a decision!” 


Prompt, authentic, on-the-spot information 
about current conditions almost anywhere 
in New York State are often yours for 
a phone call when The Marine Midland 
Trust Company of New York is your bank 

The 12 Marine Midland Banks have 12] 
offices throughout the state. Each offices 
knows his own community as only a local 
resident can, Let us show you how their 
““next-door-neighbor” knowledge can be 
useful in your business. 


The Ye 


MARINE MIDLAND 


TRUST COMPANY 
of New York 


120 BROADWAY + NEW YORK 
Member Federal Deposit insurance Corporation 
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@ Your investment in your product, its packaging and labeling, demands full 
protection from plant to user—against both abuse and pilferage. Fine shipping 
cases represent sound economy. And fine case-sealing adhesives—the least 
costly part of the whole operation—are your final touch of protection. 


Whether your methods of applying the adhesives have long been standardized— 
or include the finest modern case-sealing machinery—there is an Arabol case-sealing 
adhesive to fit. We believe that — for each of your applications — only one adhesives 
formula can serve you best. Let us help you find the one right adhesive for each application. 


There is an Arabol plant or warehouse near your business—ready to serve you. 


We invite the opportunity to submit adhesives samples for you to test 

in your own plant—wunder your particular working conditions—for your specific 
requirements, whatever their nature. That is the one kind of testing that assures 

you of satisfactory results. Your inquiry to Depariment 79 will bring a prompt response. 


The speedy PACKOMATIC Packer-Gluer for corrugated shipping cases — made 
by J. L. Ferguson Company. Semi-automatic — applying glue in various 
spot patterns for fast drying. Weighs 1,150 lbs.; occupies 30 sq. ft. of floor space. 


a ? : ‘ gate ase sa PES wrt i 
THE ARABOL MANUFACTURING CO....a nationwide organization serving major users of industrial adhesives 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 110 £. 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y.* CHICAGO © SAN FRANCISCO © LOS ANGELES + ST. LOUIS + ATLANTA © PHILADELPHIA © BOSTON © PORTLAND, ORE. + ITASCA, TEX. « LONDON, ENG. 





— Ze | MEMBERS OF THE 


BLAW-KNOX “FAMILY” 
AND SOME OF 


& ‘ ‘ : 
Machine for Rebuildin | THEIR PRODUCTS 
wena Equipment Division 
he Nations Road 
the Nations Roads... 


... AS patt of the EBlaw-knox Job" aa 
for /nduoty ao 


Pittsburgh 30, Pa 


Concrete Road Poving Machinery 
Clamshell Buckets 
Contractors Equipment 
Gas Cleaning Equipment 
Open Steel Flooring 
Radio, TV and Transmission Towers 
Steel Forms for Concrete Construction 
Chemical and Process Equipment 
Water Cooled Equipment for 

High Temperature Furnaces 


Buflovak Equipment Division 
Buffalo 11, New York and Mora, Minn 


Complete Chemical, Petrochemical, Industrial 


The need is for more highways, better highways, proper and Petroleum Plants a 
rebuilding of the over-crowded highways now in use. eee Coenen SEeEN Division 


Blaw-Knox machinery for building concrete and black-top Block Top Rood Povers 


Concrete Road Pavers 


highways and airfields . . . its pavers, batching plants, con- |. -ipaiiaieieadinnees Sitetin 
crete spreaders and finishers, forms and other products... ;  Groveten, Pe. 


Rolling Mills and Auxiliary Machinery for 


are moneymakers for contractors everywhere. Rolling Ferrous and Non-Ferrous Metals 
The “Blaw-Knox Job”’ for industry is that of boosting pro- | eee never Sevieton 


Blawnox, Pa. 


duction, performance and profits. Blaw-Knox also gives a Alloy Steel Castings for Extreme 


emperctures, Abrasion and 


lift to such industries as— Ferrous and Non-Ferrous Metals, : Corrosion Resistance 


Radio and TV, Gas and Petroleum, Chemical and Food ; Power Piging and Sprinkler Division 
’ sburg , Pa 


Processing, Plastics, and Public Utilities. Prefabricated Piping Systems for High 


Pressures ond Temperatures. Pipe Hangers 


The right-hand column indicates the scope of Blaw-Knox. $ Automatic Spetatter Systeme bes 
Full information about any product or service will gladly Rtg ata 


be sent on request. :  (Pitsburgh and Lewis Rolls) 
' Pittsburgh |, Pa 


Rolls for Steel and Non-Ferrous Rolling Mills 


Union Stee! Castings Division 
Pittsburgh |, Pa 
Heavy Stee! Castings 


Sux 


Nee J 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


Birmingham 3, Alabama 
Chicago 3, Illinois 

Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 
New York 17, New York 

San Francisco 5, California 
Washington 5, D. C 

Tulsa 1, Oklahoma 
Export—New York 17, New York 





LAW-KNOX 


UL 
{ 
FARMERS BANK BUILD 


PITTSBURGH 22, 


iInG 


PA. 











VIRGINIA INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS FOR SALE 


Lots of pure water 


Convenient waste disposal 


For Pin-Point Surveys 


giving detailed information 
on this and other available 
sites, write to the 
Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway, Industrial 
Development 
Department, 

Cleveland 1, Ohio, 
Detroit, Michigan, 


or Huntington, W. Va. 


Good shipping facilities 


~ — 


This desirable site at Iron Gate, Va., three miles 
from the important railroad center of Clifton Forge, 
includes eight buildings and sheds, water system 
with two tanks having a total capacity of 225,000 
gallons, sprinkler system and metal fence. 


There’s a fine spring on the property, rated at 
2,500,000 gallons per day, and if you need more, 
a practically unlimited supply could be piped 
from a nearby mountain river. 


Most of the 150 men who formerly worked here 

still live in town; other good workers available in 
Clifton Forge and surrounding country. 

C & O tracks adjoin property and U. S. Highway 220 
is only two blocks away. 


Pe sansdbd and Ghic Railway 


SERVING: VIRGINIA + WEST VIRGINIA » KENTUCKY * OHIO 
INDIANA * MICHIGAN + SOUTHERN ONTARIO 











- -. for crystalware 


When fine crystal rings true... 


Eagle-Picher Lead Silicate and Lead Oxides give it wili have the dazzling sparkle, the perfect 


it the tone that stands for quality. clarity and the bell-like tone that mark fine crystal, 


In fine glass manufacture—a unique combination The production of fine glass is but one of the 
of precision manufacture and artful inspiration many important applications where Eagle-Picher 
—Eagle-Picher Lead Silicate and Lead Oxides lead compounds serve well. There may be a use 
impart distinctive character to the molten glass. for these and other Eagle-Picher products in your 


This means that when the product is completed, own business. We'd like to talk it over. 


[ EAGLE-PICHER 


& 
Since 1843 The Eagle-Picher Company e General Offices: Cincinnati (1), Ohio 


A good name on any product. Widely known as an important factor in mining, smelting and 
processing of lead and zinc, Eagle-Picher provides many products for essential uses in the paint, glass, ceramic, 
chemical and storage battery industries; in the manufacture of automotive and farm equipment and in 

many other fields: Slab zinc * Lead and zinc pigments and oxides * Molded and extruded rubber 
products * Diatomaceous earth products * Cadmium + The semi-rare metals: Gallium, Germanium. 
Mineral wool home and industrial insulations * Aluminum storm windows and screens. 





ONLY 


LIFT 


STAND-UP FORK LIFT TRUCKS 


Gwe ffe 


LEV-R-MATIC DRIVE 





rt, oOfive 
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taay se ‘ 











® No Gears to Shift. 
@ Speeds All Movements. 














MOBILIFT MOBILITY 


© 360° Steering — ZERO 
Inner Turning Radius 


@ Excels in Close Quarters 














MOBILIFT STAND-UPS 
© Ample size platform. 
® On and Off in Seconds. 
® All Around Visibility. 


Only MOBILIFT Stand-Up type Fork 
Lift Trucks give you Lev-R-Matic 
push-pull controls for forward-back, el- 
evating, tilting... THERE ARE NO 
GEARS TO SHIFT! 

Only MOBILIFTS give you MOBI- 
LIFT agility and quickness with their 
compact design, short over-all length, 
360° steering and ZERO inner turning 


radius. They excel in congested areas. 

Only MOBILIFTS give you perfect- 
ed Stand-Up models—for more work, 
taster work, less operating expenses. 

To these plus advantages add MOBI- 
LIFT air-cooled 3-cylinder engine’s re- 
liable power and easy accessibility for 
minimum service and_ repair.... The 
answer is obvious: 


YOU'LL ACCOMPLISH MORE, WORK FASTER, EARN MORE WITH 


MOBILIFT FORK LIFT TRUCKS. 


oBILiry 
LevRMalic 


PLLA 


Write for complete information. 


MOBILIFT 


CORPORATION 


835 S. E. MAIN ST., PORTLAND 14, OREGON 


2317 W. 18th, CHICAGO - 
1113 Spring St. N. W 
2730 San Pablo Ave., 


790 Patterson Ave., E. RUTHERFORD, N. J. 
ATLANTA 2724 Taylor $t., DALLAS 
BERKELEY 





READERS REPORT 


The Scientific Approach 
Dear Sir: 


I was not surprised to find this won- 
derful article {Business Statistics Going 
Ph.D.| in your May 30 issue |page 96). 
It is quite reasonable and logical that 
management is in need of men with 
the highest education, and that the 
main subject is mathematics. This sub- 
ject, founded on logic, gives the execu- 
tive a very good education for research 
in all kinds of work. 

But if a scientific education is neces- 
sary for a management executive, how 
much more need has an engineer for 
this highest education. Since univer 
sities are here primarily to help them 
reach this goal, it is my opinion that 
the technical colleges and universities 
should direct all their efforts towards 
that goal. At present this is a very im 
portant problem so that in my belief 
not one minute of these institutes 
should be spared for other purposes. 

Let us have trade schools, business 
schools, management schools, similar 
to the universities, but let us keep the 
technical schools only for engineers, so 
they may get the highest education 
which is so badly needed in our time 
of enormous technical development. 

Dr. Rosert Lossrein 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Quite a Shock 


Dear Sir: 

We were naturally very pleased to 
see the picture of our new disconnect 
switch on page 114 of your June 27 
issue, but were rather startled to find it 
rated at only 33,000 volts A quick 
check with our publicity department 
made it clear that a typographical error 
had shifted the decimal point, since the 
story gave the rating correctly as 330,- 
000 volts. 

A further check of the story that was 
released produced the following state 
ment; “. . . capable of withstanding a 
power surge, such as might be caused 
by a lightning stroke, of 1,300,000 
volts.” One of your sharp-eyed readers 
is sure to note, as I did, that 33,000 
volts is hardly in the lightning class, as 
your caption would indicate. 

C. P. Wesr 
ENGINEERING MANAGER 
SWITCHGEAR DIVISION 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 


CORP. 


Uncle Sam Paved the Way 


Dear Sir: 


Reference is made to the article en- 
titled War Giant Comes Back to Life 


BUSINESS WEEK e¢ July 18, 1953 





stamping capacity--for the TOUGH jobs 


A DARILY PRESS DOES IT 


FOR WISCONSIN METAL PRODUCTS CoO. 


The addition of this 600-ton Danly Straight Side 
Press represents an important expansion of shop 
capacity for the Wisconsin Metal Products Co., 
of Racine, Wisconsin. It means far more than just 
another press because its 96 by 42 inch bed opens 
up a whole new field of operation in large 
stampings . . . and provides important “capacity 
insurance”’ for a wider variety of jobs. 


Exclusive Danly Press features mean lower 
stamping costs too. Automatic oi! lubrication 
decreases maintenance requirements . . . the 
Cool-Running Clutch wears longer, reduces 
down-time .. . greater structural rigidity assures 
less vibration and bed deflection, increases die 
life. Whatever your requirements, there’s a 
Danly Press designed to increase your stamping 
capacity—for the TOUGH jobs. 


DANLY MACHINE SPECIALTIES, INC. 
2100 South Laramie Avenue, Chicago 50, Illinois 


MECHANICAL PRESSES 50 TO 30006 TONS 
HYDRAULIC METALWORKING EQUIPMENT 


GREATER PRESS ROOM FLEXIBILITY 


View of Danly 600-ton Single Action Straight Side Press in 
operation. Danly’s extra-rigid construction assures full 
rated capacity... for bigger work, heavier work, more 
kinds of work. It's built to stand up under around-the-clock 
operation, too, to meet emergency production demands. 


Tt eotts Lead to nuw) a DANLY PRESS! 
i PRODUCTION TIME CUT IN HALF 


4 single stage dies are involved in stamping a farm tractor 
seat pan... but only 2 stamping operations are necessary 
instead of 4! 2 operations are performed at one stroke. 
Dies are mounted two at a time to produce 300 pieces 


Single Action Autofeed Underdrive Gap Frame ple Acti per hour—cutting production time in half! 
Straight Side wee. — 
" 





A motor engineered for 
compact assemblies... 
as computing machines 
and other types of 
motor driven office 
equipment. 


Having inbuilt control switch 

and receptacle, this motor is 

readily adaptable to portable 
tools and equipment. 


Planetary inbuilt speed reducer 
provides straight line drive, quiet 
operation and long gear life. 


THEY’RE POWERING 


AMERICA’S GYinesd PRODUCTS 


Elechic 


Designing your new product or 
redesigning an existing one with 
a Lamb Electric specially en- 
gineered motor can result in up 
to six sales stimulating advantages: 


IN THE PRODUCT — 

1. Better performance. 

2. Improved appearance. 

3. Compactness, less weight. 
IN THE MOTOR — 

1. Reduced cost, weight, space. 

2. Exact mechanical and elec- 

trical requirements. 
3. Thorough dependability. 


We extend you a cordial invitation 

to use our comprehensive 

engineering service. 

The Lamb Electric Company 
Kent, Ohio 


In Canada: Lamb Electric — Division of 
Sangamo Company Ltd.— Leaside, Ontario 


SPECIAL APPLICATION 


FRACTIONAL HORSEPOWER MOTORS 





in Nevada Desert in your issue of June 
20 [page 106}. I submit hereinunder 
some of the essential facts from the 
history of Basic Magnesium, Inc. 

The undersigned and not the United 
States government nor any of its agen- 
cies took the initiative that created the 
subject project. 

We selected the sites (and there were 
many more than one) and the selection 
had nothing whatever to do with “de- 
centralization against enemy attacks.” 

Neither the United States govern- 
ment nor any of its agencies “picked 
two companies for producing mag- 
nesium” in Nevada. We had contracted 
for the “know how” governing the I. G. 
Farben process as practiced by Mag- 
nesium Elektron, Ltd., of England be- 
fore we projected this undertaking. 

The plant was a far cry from “a rep- 
lica of the English Works.” Equip- 
ment representing a very small fraction 
of the entire investment was built over 
here from English drawings. Except 
for this the plants at Henderson and 
Gabbs were designed from the ground 
up by engineers assembled by us. 

We were not “ousted from the man- 
agement of the project.” Basic Mag- 
nesium, Inc., which we formed to ef 
fectuate it was an entity wholly sepa- 
rate from Basic Refractories, Inc. Ex- 
cepting for its president, secretary and 
four of its directors (to which positions 
nominees of Anaconda succeeded in 
late October, 1942) the organization 
substantially as constituted by us in 
1941 and 1942 carried out this under- 
taking from the beginning until the 
plants were shut down chiefly because 
the government had failed to provide 
magnesium casting facilities to balance 
its metal production. 

In November, 1942, we sold our 
magnesite ore deposits in Nevada to 
the Federal Government and coinci- 
dentally sold our controlling interest in 
Basic Magnesium, Inc., to Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co. 

These sales and the resulting change 
in the directional management were 
made not only with our complete agree- 
ment, but as a result of our cooperation 
with Anaconda which had stipulated 
that they would take no part excepting 
that we were entirely agreeable to hav- 
ing them do so, It might be added that 
the government was in no position to 
require this sale. 

The latter derived from the effects 
of a political campaign for the Demo- 
cratic nomination for the United States 
Senate built around an attack upon 
this project and its management. 
Whereas it failed to win the nomina- 
tion, it succeeded in undermining con- 
fidence in the Basic Magnesium, Inc. 
management in Washington to the 
point where interference from that 
quarter was prejudicing its effectiveness 
and placing this vital defense effort in 
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J-M Movable Walls in both solid panels and panels with glass 
Openings are combined to create this attractive and efficient office 


Make your space 
fit your needs! 


Johns-Manville Asbestos Movable Walls pro- 
vide offices when and where you want them 


YOU can rearrange existing offices 
or partition new space quickly and 
economically with Johns-Manville 
Asbestos Movable Walls. 


These flush-type, asbestos panels 
have a clean, smocth surface that’s 
hard to mar, easy to maintain... 
and extra strong to withstand shock 


§/5| Johns- Manville 


and abuse. Also, they are light in 
weight, easy to install and relocate. 
The “dry wall” method of erection 
assures little or ao interruption to 
normal business routine. 

Johns- Manville Asbestos Mov- 
able Walls may be used as ceiling- 


high or free-standing partitions. The | 


& 


5 Ss 





complete wall, including doors, 
glazing and hardware, is installed 
by Johns-Manville’s own construc- 
tion men under the supervision of 
trained J-M engineers —responsi- 
bility is undivided. 

An estimate will convince you 
that the cost of J-M Movable Walls 
compares favorably with other types 
of, wall construction. For details 
write Johns-Manville, Dept. BW, 
Box 158, N. Y. 16, N. Y. In Canada 
write 199 Bay St., Toronto 1, Ont. 


INSTALLED NATIONALLY BY JOHNS-MANVILLE 











You can keep your head above water in the face of the rising 
tide of costs if you take your tubing problems to Wolverine. 

Wolverine has the right answers to the hard-to-crack problems 
concerning the proper choice of tube alloys, sizes and tempers for 
given applications. Too, Wolverine can give you information on 
corrosion, heat transfer, tube fabrication and related subjects. 


If you are deep in a problem dealing with a tubular product of 


copper, copper-base alloy, aluminum or electric-welded stee!—just 
call for help from Wolverine’s Customer Engineers. 

You'll save and save and save! 

Wolverine Customer Engineering Service is available without 


obligation. 


WOLVERINE TUBE DIVISION of Calumet & Hecla, Inc., pro- 
ducers of tubing and tubular products of copper, copper-base alloy, 
aluminum and electric-welded steel. 1469 Central Avenue, Detroit, 
Michigan.—Plants in Detroit, Michigan and Decatur, Alabama. 


O 





serious jeopardy. Under these circum- 
stances, and because our primary con- 
cern was that nothing should handicap 
the war effort, we were more than will- 
ing to have Anaconda succeed us in the 
management control. . . . 

To those of us who brought this proj- 
ect into being, prescribed its design 
and specified its construction, it comes 
as no surprise that substantially all of 
this investment is being utilized. Rather 
is this fact a fulfillment of their expec- 
tations. 

H. P. Ex ts, Jr. 
PRESIDENT 
BASIC REFRACTORIES, INC, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Famous Haberdasher 
Dear Sir: 


The editorial, Stopping Traffic, in 
the June 27 issue of BUSINESS WEEK 
[page 168] is a delightful left-handed 
compliment to Harry Truman. More 
accurately could you have called it the 
Godfrey-type sport shirt; his sartorial 
influence, with Crosby et al, is not to 
be ignored. Yet you chose Harry Tru- 
man. The little man casts a long 
shadow. Or are there actually some egg- 
heads burrowing in the walls at 330 
West 42nd Street? 

Rocer B. 
BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 


Joint Production 


Dear Sir: 

On page 136 of your June 13 issue 
you report that a new phenol plant has 
been opened by Hercules Powder at 
Montreal. This $4-million plant be- 
longs to B. A.-Shawinigan Ltd., a com 
pany jointly opened by the British 
American Oil Co. and Shawinigan 
Chemicals Ltd. 

The process of making phenol and 
acetone from cumene is from patents 
held by Hercules Powder Co. in the 
U.S. and the Distillery Co., Ltd., in 
Scotiand. The new Montreal plant 
definitely does not belong to Hercules. 

J. H. Yocom 
MANAGER 
PUBLIC RELATIONS DEPT. 
THE BRITISH AMERICAN OIL CO. LTD, 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


¢QOn June 20 (page 115) Business 
WEEK carried a comprehensive story on 
Canada’s chemical industry—and the 
Montreal phenol plant. 





Letters should be addr 
to Readers Report litor, 
BUSINESS WEEK, 330 West 42 
Street, New York 36, N. 
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YOU NEED THE BEST ABRASIVES For 


‘The 
“TOUCH of GOLD” 


technique 


You can grind with the “Touch of Gold.’’ It means 
that the right abrasive on the job can spell extra profit, 
lower costs and better work. It warrants your inquiry 
into the abrasives used in your plant. Every turn of 
the wheel can be a ‘“Touch of Gold” for you. A sure 
way is to rely on Norton and Behr-Manning as the 
world’s leader in abrasive products, abrasive experi- 
ence and abrasive engineering. 


Norton Company, Worcester 6, Mass. 
Behr-Manning Corporation, Division of Norton, Troy, N. Y. 
Plants, distributors and dealers the world over, 


A “Touch of Gold.’’ Norton semi-flexible BFR wheel grinding A “Touch of Gold.”” Behr-Manning’s Micro-Finishing DuRITE® 
welds in a fabricated cone. It has built-in safety at high speed. Belt on Fenlind machine sharpens carbide tools. Often replaces 
Makes portable grinding more profitable. diamond wheels in a normally high-cost grinding operation. 


Glaking better products ... to make other products better 
NORTON A\BEHR-MANNING 





John Wilkinson's boring machine. Used for boring the cylinders of James Watt's steam engine. 


How accurate was the first machine tool? 


The first modern machine tool—built 
in England in 1775—bored a 50-inch 
cylinder “that does not err the thick- 
ness of an old shilling.” 

Phenomenal accuracy for an age of 
iron—but crude by present standards. 
For machine tools today are built with 
alloy steels—the steels made to order 
with Vancoram ferro alloys. 


In lathes and planers, drills and 
shapers, alloy steels give critical struc- 
tural members extra strength and 
rigidity, impart to working edges un- 
precedented resistance to heat and 
wear. Thus machine-tool accuracy can 
now be measured in fractions of a 
human hair! 

For continuing progress not only in 


“Machines that make machines” 
—lathes and planers, drills and 
shapers —are the ultimate source 
of all industrial production. Their 
efficiency depends upon alloy 
steels like those made to order 
with Vancoram ferro alloys. 


Some stainless steels are worn 
—the ones used for watch cases, 
for example. Sturdy, non- 
magnetic, highly resistant to 
corrosion, these cases have long 
been standard equipment for 
sportsmen and workmen alike. 


The hardest rock gives way in 
record time under the .bite of 
alloy steel. Thus drill bits and 
saw blades made of this modern 
metal are vital to speed and effi- 
ciency throughout the mining 
and construction industries. 


machine tools but in every type of mod- 
ern machine and structure, Vancoram 
ferro alloys of chromium, vanadium, 
titanium and silicon are now being de- 
livered tosteelmakers all over America. 

Vanadium Corporation is also a 
leading producer of master aluminum 
alloys and a primary source of ura- 
nium for atomic energy. 


VANADIUM CoRPORATION 
oF AMERICA 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Pittsburgh * Chicago + Detroit + Cleveland 
PLANTS—Niaogare Falls, N.Y.; Graham, W. Va.; 

Cambridge, Ohio; Bridgeville, Pa.; Durango and Naturita, 
Colo.; White Canyon, Utah 
MINES—South America, Southern Rhodesic, Canada, U.S.A, 


Producers of alloys, metals and chemicals 





save 4800 gallons of 
mena {iy (raulic oil in 3 years! 


Prior to September, 1949, this Cincinnati manufacturer (as 
phalt, asbestos, magnesia products) needed to change oil in 
a 3500-ton hydraulic press every six months. Then Carey 
started using Pure Oil’s Puropale RX hydraulic oil. After 
three years, that initial fill of Puropale RX was stil! in use 
and still (as confirmed by periodic laboratory analyses) in 
excellent condition! The clear-cut saving: 6 semi-annual oil 
changes of 800 gallons each! 





INDUSTRIAL 
LUBRICANTS 


How Pure Oil can help you 
cut your lubrication costs 


Pure Oil’s complete line of top-quality 
industrial oils and greases includes many 
multi-purpose lubricants of exceptional 
versatility. Each is capable of doing 
several jobs, instead of one specific job- 
and of doing each job equally well. 

We would like to give you a free book 
let that explains how you can use these 
products in your plant to simplify and 
save. How you can reduce your lubri 
cants inventory ... simplify your lubri 
cating procedures... and minimize waste 
and error. 

There is no obligation. Contact your 
local Pure Oil sales office* or mail the 
handy coupon below. 


* Be sure with Pure Seles offices located in 
more than 500 cities, including: Atlanta ... Birmingham 
ove Charleston ... Charlotte... Chattanooga Chicago 
ee Columbus... Indianapolis... Jacksonville... Madison 
oe» Memphis... Miami... Milwaukee . . . Minneapolis 

«e+ Pensacola... Pittsburgh... Richmond, 


FREE BOOKLET 


The Pure Oil Company 

bry my Sales Dept. Bw. 37 
5 East Wacker Drive 

Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please send your free ‘Simplify and Save’’ booklet 
to: 


Pe iicicihithicenasinasaciclitcimetinaal 
POSITION. 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS____ 
CITY. 


























Strong When Wet 














CHEMICAL PROBLEM... 


... paper that absorbs the max- 
imum amount of moisture without 
falling apart. 


SOLUTION... 


... Kymene®, a series of wet- 
strength resins produced by Her- 
cules for paper makers. Kymene- 
treated paper has excellent absorb- 
ency and wet-strength. Manufac- 
turers, for example, find that the 
use of Kymene produces a vastly 
improved paper towel at remark- 
ably little extra cost. 


RESULT... 


... today, Kymene resin is found 
in all types of wet-strength papers 
and paperboard, including map 
papers, V-board and bag papers. 
Kymene comes ready to use, iseasy 
to handle, and has high efficiency. 


Hercules’ business is solving problems by chemistry for industry . . . 


... textiles, paper, rubber, insecticides, adhesives, soaps, detergents, plastics, paint, varnish, lacquer, 
to name a few, use Hercules® synthetic resins, cellulose products, chemical cotton, terpene chem- 
icals, rosin and rosin derivatives, chlorinated products and other chemical processing materials. 
Hercules® explosives serve mining, quarrying, construction, seismograph projects everywhere. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 968 Market Street,Wilmington 99, Del. 


H ke R C i [ as BES Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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Worry, worry, worry. It’s all very well to talk of business staying 
on a plateau—a very high plateau—but nobody quite believes it. 


One observer will suggest that too much of our present output is going 
into inventory, and that it can’t go on. 


Another wonders if consumers will take all the production off the 
market—even with personal income high and savings ample. 


Still others question continued activity in autos, steel, building. 


Who’s got the inventory? No businessman thinks he’s the one. 


Of course, that’s a relative thing. If sales hold up, not very many 
people are carrying too much stock. 


If volume falls off, it will be another story. 


Total business inventory—stocks held by manufacturers, wholesalers, 
and retailers—now stands at more that $77-billion. That’s up from $54- 
billion before Korea, according to the Commerce Dept. estimates. 


Pre-Korea, business carried $1.37 of inventory for $1 of sales; now the 
ratio is $1.56 to $1. 


In the last year, both inventory and sales have risen by about $4-billion 
—and the ratio of stocks to sales has declined slightly. 


Manufacturers now hold $45-billion of all business inventories. They 
have added $15-billion to stocks since before Korea. 


Their inventories were $1.52 for each $1 of sales pre-Korea and now 
are $1.70—but the present figure is down from $1.85 a year ago because 
the value of shipments has risen faster than stocks. 


When you probe into inventories, you always have to investigate not 
just dollar value but also stage of manufacturing. 


Thus the National Industrial Conference Board points out “growth 
centered in purchased materials” after the steel strike last year. Then, 
says NICB, there was a shift to goods in process, while lately “seven- 
eighths of the growth was evidently in finished goods.” 


Couple that shift in manufacturers’ inventory with higher retail 
stocks, and you wonder if consumers are buying all we’re making. 


€ 

We had, or came very close to having, an inventory glut in TV. 

But output was cut from around a 10-million set annual rate in January 
to little more than half that by midsummer (more than a seasonal trim- 
ming, certainly). And, judging by prices, retailers seem O.K. 

Now TV set makers are taiking of a whopping second half year. 

e 


Will the auto people, like the TV manufacturers, have to take heroic 
steps to avert a new-car jam? That’s today’s No. 1 riddle. 


Auto manufacturers don’t carry much inventory, raw or finished. 
They have neither the inclination nor the space. They quickly shape steel 
into cars—and ship the cars to their dealers (along with no end of “extras” 
if you believe all the howls you hear from dealers). 
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Output of automobiles in the first half of this year ran a little better 
than 3%-million. That apparently exceeded new-car registrations by 
450,000 or so. 


But not all those cars went into dealers’ stocks. You have to allow 
for unregistered military cars and commercial exports. 


Then, too, dealers entered this year with floor stocks low. The steel 
strike, followed by model changeovers, saw to that. 


Only a few motor car manufacturers have had to cut production, so 
far, because of trouble at the dealer level. 


However, the peak sales season is drawing to a close. And, in the 
trade, you hear stories that the customer can walk in and drive away in 
some of the models that until now have been best sellers. 


Besides, the slump in prices of used cars is bound to have some influ- 
ence on the way new cars move. 


It doesn’t add up to a collapse in the new-car market, but it may mean 
more than a seasonal decline in output before yearend. 


There are changes in the metal markets that clearly reflect the genera! 
easing in the inventory situation. 


Take steel. Whatever happens in autos will leave its mark on steel. 
The steelmakers, realists all, are fully aware of this. 


And, while the mills are pleased with their full order books, they aren’t 


letting big bookings go to their heads. They are buying only the materials 
they need, avoiding contracts for future delivery. 


This distaste for forward buying has been evident for some time, but 
suppliers say the mills now are getting tougher than ever. 


& 
Weakness in tin prices reflects steel mills’ cautious policy. 


Platers apparently are comfortably fixed on tin. So their purchasing 
agents are standoffish—even after the crash that has lopped one-third 
off tin prices in 314-months. 


Aluminum supplied this week’s big news in metal markets—up 1¢ a |b. 
on ingot and 14¢ on pig to compensate for the wage boost. 


But metal trade people will tell you that aluminum producers won’t 
raise prices any more than they have to; they are too jealous of the com- 
petitive inroads they made on other metals whose prices soared (and on 
copper, which still is lofty among major nonferrous materials). 


Aluminum’s competition with zinc is typified by a story that’s going 
the rounds. 


Zinc people were surprised to see an aluminum representative at one 
of their recent meetings. Said the interloper: “I’m just here to see what 
mistakes you make.” 


Metal markets, theoretically, face a test after the vacation period. 
However, few dealers see much change in demand levels right ahead. 
They doubt that the testing will be any more severe than they’re used to. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the July 18, 1963, lssue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

















Your friends, the glycols, help shampoo your hair. 


smooth your skin, and even improve the fabrics of the clothes you wear 


FEW OF Us would recognize a glycol if we saw one, Yet 
practically all of us are in constant and pleasant association 
with this man-made family of chemicals which are known 
to chemists as the dihydroxy alcohols. 


SMOOTH AND PLEASANT — That pleasant fecling you get 
from many modern skin lotions. sun-tan creams. or shaving 
creams—that’s the work of some of the glycols. The latest 
shampoos don't leave your hair dry and brittle—thanks to 
the same glycols. 


THE FIRST MAJOR USE of glycols was in “Prestone” one- 
shot anti-freeze. Today, everywhere you turn glycols are at 
work for you. One is a vital ingredient in a new, man-made 
textile fiber. Others keep liquid mixtares. such as medicines, 
cosmetics, and hair tonics, from separating in the bottle, 
They keep tobacco fresh and moist, cellophane soft and 
pliable, and also are used to make your car’s new improved 
hydraulic brake fluid. 


FROM OIL AND GAS— These busy aids to better lis ing are 
obtained from petroleum and natural gas. Certain of th 
glycols in turn are used to purify the natural gas that serves 
so many of us in our homes and at work. 


UCC PRODUCES GLYCOLS~— As pioneering leaders in the 
field of petroleum chemistry, the people of Union Carbide 
produce great quantities of glycols in many forms —and 
hundreds of other chemicals that make ours a better world 
in which to live. 

FREE: Learn more about the interesting things you use every day 
Write for the illustrated booklet “Products and Processes 
how science and industry use the ALLOYS, CARBONS, CHEMICALS 
GASES, and PLastics made by Union Carbide. Ask for booklet I 


JINION CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET WCC NEW YORK 1 N. Y¥ 


which tell 


———  UCC's Trade-marked Products of Alloys, Carbons, Chemicals, Gases, and Plastics include 


SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS ¢ EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries e NATIONAL Carbons e ACHESON Electrodes ¢ Pyrorax ¢ 


ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals ¢ HAYNES STELLITE Alloys ¢ Prest-O-LiTE Acetylene 


DyNEL Textile Fibers ¢ BAKELITE, KRENE, and VINYLITE Plastics e LINDE Oxygen e PRESTONE and TREK Anti-Freezes 





NATIONAL 
STEEL 





GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION—Located at Detroit, Michigan, ovens through to finishing mills, enable Great 


] 


this unit of National Steel is the biggest steel maker in that important a wide range of industries with a large volume and va 


industrial area. Its complete facilities, from blast furnaces and coke and special steels, including the famous N-A-X H 


WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY —Hlere is the world’s largest independent steel, Weirton operates the world’s largest and fast 


| 


manufacturer of tin plate, with mills at Weirton, West Virginia, and plating lines. An extensive variety of other steel produ 


Steubenville, Ohio. A pioneer in the electrolytic process of coating factured in plants that are among the most modern in t 








Few industries require the tremendous raw material reserves 
and operating facilities that are essential in steelmaking. 
For America to be amply assured of this indispensable 
metal, the nation’s steel companies must provide for the 
distant future as well as today. 


In building for tomorrow, National Steel has consistently 
followed a long-term program designed to keep its capacity 
and its products in step with the nation. Its mines, ships, 
furnaces and mills are among the largest and most modern 
in the world. This year, National Steel will achieve an annual 
steelmaking capacity of 6,000,000 tons—an increase of 


more than 50 per cent since the end of World War II. : 
STRAN-STEEL DIVISION—A unit of Great Lakes St 


Here, then, is National Steel—a team of seven great divisions Boorse, Midhinnn, and Tere Maus, ladiane. Oriel 


perfectly coordinated to produce highest quality products. manufacturer of the famous Quonset buildings. Other pr 
Completely integrated, entirely independent, National is include Stran-Steel Long-Span buildings, Stran-St 
one of America’s most progressive steel producers. the building industry and Stran-Steel flooring for tr 


HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio-—-Iron ore properties THE HANNA FURNACE CORPORATION—— Blast furna 
and mines in Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan. In addition, National Steel located in Buffalo, New York. Its four furn 
Steel is participating in the development of the important new iron ore iron production of National Steel's eight other blast 
field in Labrador-Quebec, where great iron ore reserves will augment the Michigan and in Weirton, West Virginia. In additior 


future supply of this vital raw material—the basic ingredient of steel. a leading producer of all grades of merchant p 


NATIONAL MINES CORPORATION—Coa! mines and properties in Pennsy|- NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, Hous 
vania, West Virginia and Kentucky, supplying metallurgical coal for foremost steel distributors in the Southwest, 
National’s needs. Resources have been further expanded by acquisition of a The huge plant and warehouse—a Quonset 
substantial interest in two large mining operations in the Pittsburgh area. Stran-Steel Division—provides five acres of floor 


NATIONAL STEEL #1 A CORPORATION 


GRANT BUILDING Netty PITTSBURGH, PA. 


AN INDEPENDENT COMPANY OWNED BY MORE THAN 19,000 STOCKHOLDERS 








KEY TO MORE 


Time was when ancient man could satisfy 
his need for metal by finding random 
pieces of practically pure copper to make 
his crude weapons and implements. But 
meeting present-day requirements for 
this vital metal is a different story. Cop- 
per consumption continues to increase; 
available supplies of rich copper-bearing 
ore are rapidly diminishing. 

Key to this critical situation is the adop- 
tion of more efficient, more economical 
methods of handling huge tonnages of 
low-grade ore . . . by installing Hewitt- 
Robins belt conveyor systems. For exam- 
ple: 9,000 feet of Hewitt-Robins belt 
conveyors are being installed to cut ore- 


DOMESTIC DIVISIONS: Hewitt Rubber «+ 


FOREIGN SUBSIDIARIES: Hewitt-Robins (Canada) Ltd., Montreal ° 


Robins Conveyors «¢ 


handling costs at the new White Pine 
copper project in Michigan. Here, some 
3,750,000 tons of copper ore must be 
conveyed annually to produce 37,500 


tons of copper. 


If you have a problem involving the con- 
veying or processing of bulk materials 
. .. Solids, liquids or gases . . . bring it to 
Hewitt-Robins, specialists in belt con- 
veyor systems, vibrating equipment and 
industrial rubber products. Remember, 
only Hewitt-Rebins manufactures both 
the belting and specialized machinery 
for a belt conveyor system, and accepts 
complete responsibility for its successful 
installation and operation. 


+ 

3 i hi a 
. 

. 

. 


Executive Offices, Stamford, Connecticut 


Robins Engineers * Restfoam 


Hewitt-Robins Internationale, 


Paris, France « Robins Conveyors (S. A.) Ltd., Johannesburg « EXPORT DEPARTMENT: New York City. 
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Riciatecmal 





ie eet aS Bee ee oe BY 


1950 





ab icc 
1949 


Business Week Index (above) . . 


PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot production (thousands of tons). 
Production of automobiles and trucks 


Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands). 


Electric power output (millions of kilowatt-hours) 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.) 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) 


TRADE 


Car 
Carlosdines all other (daily av., thousands of cars) 

Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES 


Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's ‘.- 31, 1931 = 100) 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, 194749 = 100) 
Foodstuffs, daily index (U. ry BLS, 1947-49 = = 100) 

Finished steel, index (U. 8. BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 

a steel composite (Iron Age, ton) 


wee (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, E&MyJ, Ib.)............000005 


eat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) 


Cotton, daily price = ten designated markets, Ib.).............. 
b.) 


Wool tops tBoston, I 


FINANCE 


90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's) 
Medium grade corporate bond yield tg gy 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 
U. S. gov't guaranteed cbligations held, reporting member banks 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding. 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


Housing starts (in thousands)... ... 
Wholesale prices (U.S. BLS, 1947- 49 = 100). 
Bank debits (in millions). . . 

Personal income (seasonally adjusted, in billions) 
Farm income (seasonally adjusted, in billions) 


+ Revised, 


* Preliminary, week ended July 11, 1953 
++Estimate 


°* Basing pt., less broker's fee. 
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A ciomel 
1951 1952 


1953 


1923-25=100 


COPS Ev oe Ove erat OrraneT SEE 
». 4 OM. 


$ Latest 

Week 

*263.5 
2,169 


168,040 
$52,019 


: manufactures, misc., and L.c.l. (daily av., thousands of cars). .... eee 


ener 


52,836 
76,067 
22,590 
29,262 
25,984 


oo 
+264.0 


2,092 


+140,491 
$51,389 


+7,915 
6,451 
+1,788 


422.7 
86.1 
7.8 
+1413 
$43.83 


29.995¢ 


$2.01 
33.37¢ 
$2.12 


+52,820 
176,545 
22,585 
+29,501 
25,752 


meh 
Ago 
260.2 


2,183 
166,832 
$48,911 

8,245 

6,477 

1,523 


412.7 
86.8 
87.2 

4136.3 
$40.50 
29.980¢ 
$2.21 
33.16¢ 
$2.12 


54,900 
76,466 
22,732 
29,383 
25,741 


Preceding 
Month 
107.0 
109.8 
$142,175 
$282.7 
$17.2 


270 
240 
210 


180 


‘ sg tli 50 


Yeor 
Ago 


212.2 


316 
70,616 
$55,037 
6,988 
6,075 
1,120 


437.6 
97.8 
94.9 

124.5 

**$39.50 
24.500¢ 
$2.24 
39.25¢ 
$2.10 


52,451 
77,676 
20,750 
33,820 
24,465 


Year 
Ago 
103.5 
111.2 

$139,759 
$266.2 
$20.6 


Latest Week" on each series on request 


1946 
Average 


173.1 


1,281 
62,880 
$17,083 
4,238 
4,751 
1,745 


++45.820 
++72.036 
++9,299 
++49.879 
23,883 


1946 
Average 


55.9 
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GENERAL BUSINESS: 


TAPERING OFF DEFENSE EXPANSION. Adminis- 
tration’s plan: cut number of producers, work off 
backlog, maintain present strength.......... p. 27 


FARMERS—EVERYONE’S HEADACHE AGAIN. 


Overproduction and decreased prices prompt GOP 
to warm over some New Deal methods...... p. 29 


CRISIS IN THE KREMLIN. Beria’s removal and 
satellite outbreaks reflect real strains on the new 
RID. ios bichosicaenceates 


BUSINESS ABROAD: 


FRANCE: “SICK MAN OF EUROPE?” 
Continual political crises weaken 
nation and North Atlantic defense 
community .... ere 


SHAKING HANDS WITH BOLIVIA. 
Relations with U. S. improved again 
despite tin nationalization. ..p. 108 


JAPAN: A TOUGH COMPETITOR. 
British survey sees threat in world 
REE PRN a ADE p. 112 


Business Abroad Briefs 


FINANCE: 


THE BANKS: DEPOSITS DOWN, 
EARNINGS UP—A mid-year look at 
the billion-dollar bank club...p. 128 


HIGHER RATES for New York Stock 
Exchange brokers pending....p. 129 


NO TROUBLE RAISING FUNDS. 
Tight money hasn't hurt food-chain 
UII res Greece vecsennsDe See 


Finance Briefs .............. p. 131 


INDUSTRIES: 


ARKANSAS CROP ROTATION: 
RICE, FISH, AND SPORTSMEN. 
Farmers cash in on rice—with by- 
products 


CYCLONING DIRTY BUSES CLEAN. 
Chicago Transit solves its dirt prob- 


LABOR: 


TAX MEN EYE WAGE FRINGES. 
Treasury thinks some of them may 
be taxable. Pay boost demands could 
result. Leos euek p. 120 


UNIONIZING OFFICE WORKERS. 
That's labor's goal now that plant 
organizing has slowed down. .p. 121 


HOW CATHOLICS WORK IN THE 
LABOR MOVEMENT p. 122 
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GO THROUGH PICKET LINES or 
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FINISHING 


FINISH THAT WON'T FOLD UP under the toughest service conditions—Du Pont DULUX 














. _— a 
TOUGH DULUX Tractor Enamel! takes hard 
knocks on the job .. . withstands years of 
outdoor exposure. 


SPECIAL DULUX Tonk White Enamel for 


oil indusiry reflects heat...reduces evapo- 
ration losses, 


4 


DURABLE, sparkling Du Pont DULUX ap- 


Enamel —is being sprayed on folding chairs by automatic electrostatic spray at the rate of __pliance finish has sparked the sales of more 


7 chairs a minute. 


than 36 million refrigerators. 


Folding chair finish that sits pretty for years 


No piece of metal furniture takes more 
punishment than a folding chair. 
They're stacked one on another when 
not in use .. . take constant abuse when 
in use. To protect them, paint must 
have unusual resistance to chipping 
and hard knocks, as well as smart good 
looks. That’s why one of America’s 


foremost metal chair and table manu- 
facturers has turned to Du Pont 
DULUX. DULUX provides a handsome 
gloss that helps build sales . . . keeps 
its sparkle through the years to keep a 
customer's good will. 

And durable DULUX is adaptable to 
many different application techniques. 


Du Pont Industrial Finishes 


Chemically engineered to do the job better. 


DUCO AND DULUX ARE REG. U. B. PAT. OFF, 


There are more than 12,000 Du Pont 
finish formulas already serving indus- 
try. If you have a finishing problem, 
you can get expert help by contacting 
the Du Pont sales technician in your 
area. Or, write E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Finishes Divi- 
sion, Wilmington, Delaware. 


t6.u.5> 
BETTER THINGS FOR WETTER LIVING 
« « « THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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Henry P, Cowen, President of MacGregor Golf Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, asks an unusual question: 


“Which 


“Jack Burke was teed off! 

“He was leading the Texas Open after 
two red-hot rounds. Then a souvenir- 
hound stole a custom-made 11-iron 
from his bag. Without that MacGregor 
‘Double Duty’ iron, he was in trouble! 

“He sent us a desperate telegram at 
Cincinnati. We called Air Express — 
and a duplicate club was in his hands 
the next morning! 

‘He went on to win the Texas Open 
and three more tournaments in quick 
succession, His new MacGregor 11-iron 
(6th from the right) was worth $8,000 
in prize money — thanks to Air Express! 


club is worth $8,0007?”’ 


“Jack and our other staff profession- 
als are the ‘proving ground’ for Mac- 
Gregor golf equipment. Keeping these 
famous players supplied as they move 
from tournament to tournament could 
be a tough job. But Air Express reaches 
them quickly—wherever they are. 


“Demands of tournament commit- 
tees, pro shops and retailers ae us 
calling on Air Express day in and day 
out. Air Express has never failed us. Yet 
costs on most of our shipments are 
actually Jower than other air services. 

“We save money by specifying the 
fastest service — Air Express!” 


It pays to express yourself clearly. 
Say Air Express! Division of Railway 
Express Agency. 


“OAR ORES 


GETS THERE FIRST 
via U. S. Scheduled Airlines 
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Tapering Off Defense Expansion 


@ Administration sees buildup near end; sets 
1954-56 levels in manpower, ships, guns, planes. 


@ This means cutting number of defense contractors 
—by two-thirds for tanks and trucks—working off backlog. 


@ Wilson thinks Democrats brought in too many 


producers, figures on concentrating production more. 


The Eisenhower Administration has 
just about made up its mind what kind 
of military establishment the U.S. 
should have—and what is needed in 
the way of money and production 
facilities to support it. 

The way the Eisenhower-W ilson 
team sees things, there isn’t much 
building still to do. With one ex- 
ception—the Air Force—the military 
services are pretty near their peak 
strength in men and equipment. In 
effect, our post-Korea military buildup 
is about ended. From here on out, the 
big problem is working off the backlog 
of defense orders, and cutting down 
the number of defense contractors. 

Budget-wise, this means getting mili- 
tary spending on a sort of pay-as-you-go 
basis; that is, spending for any one 
year would be about equal to the 
m  acengerang voted by Congress for 
the same year. 

This envisions a more or less per- 
manent level of military appropria- 
tions and spending somewhere in the 
range of $30-billion to $35-billion a 
year. In fact, this year’s request for 
new money is already close to this 
range—about $36-billion. Actual spend- 
ing this fiscal year (1954) is scheduled 
at about $43.2-billion, next year about 
$40-billion. So, as things stand now, 
it will take a couple of years to get 
military spendin ise to the plateau 
that Wilson is figuring on. 


1. Our Fighting Forces 


What the Republicans have come 
up with in the way of an armed forces 
program is this: 

¢ Total manpower strength of 
3,358,087 by June 30, 1954. Present 
strength is 3,617,053 meni. 

eAn Army of 20 divisions and 
18 regimental combat teams—no 


change from present strength. A pos- 
sible additional division is contem- 
plated for late 1955. 

¢ A Navy of 1,131 active ships by 
June 30, 1954—up three ships from 
June of this year—plus a total of 9,941 
operating aircraft for Navy and Ma- 
rine Corps aviation activities. This 
is 759 planes less than previously 
planned for, and some 3,000 less than 
present strength. Most of those to be 
junked are World War II relics, and 
1954's Navy will be 86% modern. 

¢ An Air Force of 114 wings by 
the end of June 1954 and 120 wings 
by 1956. Total 1955 air strength will 
be 25,400 aircraft. Air Force present 
strength is about 103 air wings, with 
planes listed “in excess of 20,000.” 

eA Marine Corps of three divi- 
sions and three air wings—no change 
over present strength. 

Nobody in the White House or 
Pentagon is claiming that an armed 
force of this size is going to buy 100% 
protection against attack or be sufficient 
to fight a war by itself. 
¢ Balanced Compromise—Administra- 
tion leaders are labeling it a “balanced 
force,” balanced in the sense that it 
falls somewhere between two extremes. 
It’s less than the uniformed brass— 
particularly the all-out Air Force advo- 
cates—say is absolutely essential. ‘They 
are still holding out for the 143 wings 
they once thought they could get. And 
this $36-billion-a-vear military estab- 
lishment is more than the economy 
Republicans say we need, and more 
than they think we can support indefi- 
nitely. 

But it hits the middle-of-the-roaders 
in both parties about right. 
¢ Character—The character of the mili- 
tary machine is also in the nature of 
a compromise. It’s neither wholly stra- 
tegic nor wholly tactical. 


Under Truman, strategic airpower— 
‘based on intercontinental B-36s—was 
relied on as the prime deterrent to 
war. A tactical air force—one built pri 
marily to support ground action and 
fight enemy aircraft—got the small end 
under Truman. 

The charge made by such air-parti 
sans as Democrat W. Stuart Syming 
ton was that the Republicans had sub 
verted strategic air power in favor of 
balancing the budget. 

Actually some strategic air power 
has been cut—but the cuts are only of 

lans on paper, not planes in the air. 
Goabe is that the five strategic bomb 
ing wings eliminated by Defense Sex 
retary Wilson from military planning 
couldn't possibly be ready before 1956 
or even later. Chances are that they 
couldn’t have been even partially acti- 
vated for another three years. 

There’s no doubt that there is less 

emphasis on strategic air and that more 
attention is being paid to tactical ais 
support. But it’s not a complete flop- 
over from the views held by former 
Air Secretary Thomas K. Finletter and 
retired General Hoyt Vandenberg. 
e Active Reserve—One major change 
that the Defense Dept. is relying on 
is a greater emphasis on the active 
reserve elements of all the services. 
Wilson and Deputy Defense Secretary 
Roger M. Kyes figure that beefing up 
more than 27 wings of the Air Na 
tional Guard and partially equipping 
another 26 wings in the Air Force Re 
serve will more than counter the down 
ward revision of the 143-wing Air 
Force as planned under former Presi 
dent Truman. 


ll. The Production Base 


The big news in the defense program 
for businessmen, however, is the level 
ling off of defense contracting and the 
solution of the number of defense 
producers. 

This weck, for instance, Army Secre- 
tary Robert T. Stevens confirmed Army 
plans to cut tank and truck manufac- 
ture to about one-third its present 
rate. Reason is that the Army is accumu- 
lating these weapuns at too rapid a pace, 
and attrition in Korea has been far be- 
low what was expected. So, the Army 
wants to squeeze off the supply to 
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avoid accumulating an unwieldy inven- 
tory that’s likely to become obsolete in 
a few years. 
¢ Big Cut—By next April, the rate of 
expenditure for tanks and trucks will be 
about $50-million a month instead of 
the $160-million current rate. At that 
time, these changes will take place: 

¢ Cadillac will continue to pro- 
duce the M-41 light tank at Cleveland 
at a lower rate than present. 

¢ Either Chrysler or Fisher Body 
Division of GM will be turning out 
the M-48 medium tank, depending 
on who submits the lowest bid. 

¢ The M-47 medium tank will 
be dropped from production  alto- 
gether. 

¢ Continental Motors at Mus- 
kegon, Mich., will be the sole maker 
of light and medium tank engines. 
Chrysler's contract at its Louisiana 
plant will be dropped. 

¢ The Army’s 24-ton truck now 
being turned out by Reo, GMC, and 
Studebaker will be confined to one 
plant, cither GMC or Reo whichever 
is the lowest bidder. 

¢ Production of the 5-ton truck 
will also be narrowed to one producer, 
on the basis of the lowest bid. Mack, 
International Harvester, and Diamond 
‘Tare the current producers. 
¢ Jobs—Effect of the tank-truck cut- 
backs on employment is expected to 
be broadly spread among hundreds of 
subcontractors, with minor reductions 
at any one place, rather than producing 
big cuts in laos at any key plants. The 
big companies expect to absorb in other 
operations those made idle. 

One exception is the Chrysler-New 
Orleans tank engine plant, which will 
close down with no replacement jobs 
in sight. In Detroit, the Board of Com- 
merce figures the city idle will be 7,500 
by fall, 15,000 by sprmg—less than 
2% of Detroit's industry payroll. 

In Los Angeles, too, everybody ex- 
pects most workers laid off in the re- 
meen of defense work to be ab- 
sorbed into other jobs, though overtime 
and second shifts may go by the board. 
Inefficient operators may also expect 
to go to the discard. But no great ef- 
fects are expected before six or seven 
months in any Case. 
¢ Backlog—The biggest headache of the 
Pentagon procurement experts is work- 
ing off the backlog of aircraft orders. 
Since June 1950, the Air Force has 
placed orders for some 21,527 planes, 
and the Navy has contracted for an- 
other 8,796. This makes a total of 
30,323 planes placed on the aviation 
industry's books since Korea. Over 
7,500 of these planes have been de- 
livered; the balance is still on order. In 
addition, the Air Force and Navy plan 
to buy about 3,400 planes out of the 
$5.5-billion they asked for in the fiscal 
1954 budget. 


At current delivery schedules—if 
maintained—it would take almost three 
years to work off the backlog, not con- 
sidering new planes to go into produc- 
tion in rot years 1955 and 1956. 
Wilson hopes to speed up aircraft pro- 
duction and wipe out the average 15% 
or greater slippage in schedules. The 
way he figures it, a two-year backlog is 
about all the industry can take without 
getting what he calls “contract indiges- 
tion.” 

To work off the big backlog, industry 
men claim that the defense depart- 
ment will have to O.K. some additional 
expansion of capacity for the aircraft 
industry. 

Right now, there is added expan- 
sion in the budget, particularly new 
tooling for Convair-San Diego pro- 
duction of the F-102 and Douglas-Long 
Beach production of the B-66 medium 
bomber. But the industry claims that 
the Defense Dept. will have to O.K. 
new lines for new planes to parallel 
lines working on current production, 
or be satisfied with today’s 21 to 24 
months lead time. 

This goes contrary to Wilson’s and 
Kyes’ figuring for the industrial base 
to support the military. They figure 
that the first two years following the 
Korean war saw enough defense ex- 

ansion; that the next two years should 
used to firm up the gains made thus 


far and prove the quality of the existing 
military strength. 

¢ How Broad?—Wilson is not con- 
vinced that the broad base idea as 
preached and practiced by the Demo- 
crats is the right one. That's the idea 
of having multiple production facilities 
in being for all critical end-items and 
components. 

In effect, what the Wilson-Kyes team 
found is this: 

¢ The Democrats went too far in 
broadening the base. They brought in 
too many producers for too many items. 
Wilson and Kyes figure they can con- 
centrate production more, that plants 
in standby or in civilian production can 
be brought into arms production plenty 
fast when needed. 

¢ The Democrats never got to the 
point of really figuring out what to do 
when stockpiles of end-items got so 
big that production had to be turned 
down. 

Wilson’s idea is to review the entire 
program and split up defense orders 
into minimum economic units under 
which a manufacturer can produce at 
reasonably low cost to the government. 
Some plants and tooling that are 
weeded out would be placed in a 
standby status and the manufacturers 
given a sort of mothballing contract to 
keep the facilities in readiness in case 
of all out war. 


RLOWUP IN ALASKA sends volcanic smoke and ash pouring from crater of 11,059-ft. 
Mt. Spurr and forms a swirling cloud carried eastward by the wind to spread . . . 


Volcanic Snow 


The people of Alaska’s largest city 
scurried for cover last week in what 
looked like a heavy snowstorm but was 
actually a downpour of volcanic ash 
from Mt. Spurr and two neighboring 
volcanoes of the Alaska Range 80 mi. 
west of Anchorage. 


in Anchorage 


The cloud of smoke and ash billow- 
ing out from the powerful eruptions 
spread over thousands of square miles 
of southern Alaska. The thick blanket 
covering Anchorage made the city so 
dark its automatic street lights went on 
in midmorning. 
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Farmers—Everyone’s Headache Again 


@ He's producing too much, piling up huge sur- 
pluses. Yet his purchasing power shrinks. 


@ Administration is counting on price supports and 


crop controls to ease his plight. 


a These are New Deal methods, hard for the GOP 
to swallow. But they will give at least a breather. 


As a producer, the farmer is doing 
altogether too well. 

As a money-maker, he isn’t doing so 
well. 

As a voter, he lias the new Admin- 
istration scared stiff. 

As a customer of U.S. business, he’s 
skittish. 

In other words, the farmer is once 
again a burr under the saddle of anyone 
trving to sell him goods, or get his 
vote, as he has been in peacetime for 
40) vears. 
¢ Explosiye—He isn’t stirring up a de- 
pression yet. But he has the ingredients 
in his fist. 

The ingredients are falling prices 
and frozen costs. 

The farmer has been caught in this 
squeeze—with only a brief Korean war 
respite—ever since 1947. That’s long 
enough to be a trend, for most agricul- 
tural experts. Last vear farm purchas- 
ing power was less than for any year 
since 1943, excepting only 1950. 

Prices of things farmers sell have 
dropped 17% since their peak in 
1951. His cost of doing business has 
dropped only 3%. 

Recent steel and petroleum price 
increases mean he’s going to be rapped 
again on the cost side. Mounting sur- 
pluses mean he’s likely to be rapped 
some more on the income side. 

The farmer also has been hit hard 
this vear by drought in the Southwest, 
and by pests in the Midwest. These 
blows will reduce his income, without 
reducing his bigger problem—which 
simply is that he produces more than 
the U.S. consumes at home or can 
sell abroad. 
¢ Production—Farm output per man- 
hour is double what it was 20 vears 
ago. Total farm output is a third greater 
than before World War II—but de- 
mand has dipped. 

As a result, unwanted farm prod- 
ucts are bulging U.S. storage bins. 
Most of this is in the hands of the 
Commodity Credit Corp., the govern- 
ment agency that lends money to 
farmers on output that can’t be sold 
at support prices (BW—Jun.20°53,p96). 
A year ago, the U.S. had $1.5-billion 
tied up in support operations. Now 
the figure is $3.2-billion—and rising. 
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This backing up of surpluses is not 
the fault of the U.S. housewife or her 
family. We're eating more per capita 
than prewar, to the continued astonish- 
ment of economists who used to think 
diet would not improve markedly even 
in a boom. They were wrong. 

¢ Exports Off—But the bulge in con- 
sumption here at home is not big 
cnough to compensate for a collapse 
of foreign demand for U.S. farm prod- 
ucts. 

Exports have dropped a third below 
1951-52, with cotton, wheat, flour, and 
tobacco leading the parade downward. 
Cotton has dropped most—57% com- 
pared to last vear. 

The world is hungry. It always is, 
over-all. In a few places, like Pakistan, 
crop failure has caused famine. We'll 
send some of our wheat there. But 
by and large, food and fiber production 
abroad has recovered from its wartime 
slump. That’s the big reason for the 
decline in foreign demand, as U.S. 
Agriculture Dept. experts see it. 
¢ Give-Away—l’orcigners don’t have to 
put up their dollars for farm products, 
to the extent that they did in the im- 
mediate postwar years. That’s why 
there’s so much talk about giving away 
our unwanted farm output. 

President Eisenhower asked Congress 
for permission to do that—a move that 
conservative Democrats immediately 
assailed as an “international Brannan 
Plan.” 

Foreigners call it dumping—and if 
it is approved, it will create a fresh batch 
of international complications for the 
Administration. 

The history of past efforts to relieve 
U.S. over-production this way indi- 
cates Eisenhower's idea will have a 
short, stormy, and largely unsuccessful 
life. 

Even the Administration is not pin- 
ning high hopes to it as a solution to 
the farmer’s plight. 
¢ Controls—It is going in another di- 
rection—toward all-out application of 
laws now on the books to cut back pro- 
duction and hold up price by loans, 
production controls, marketing agree- 
ments, direct purchases—the full pan- 
oply of New Deal ideas. 

The decision came hard to an Ad- 


ministration devoted to less govern 
ment and to more free enterprise. But 
it’s firm. 

CCC president John H. Davis—the 
government's top man when it comes 
to price support loans—laid the Ad 
ministration’s thinking on the line in 
a speech to the seed trade. 

p to his announcement, some Ad 
ministration farm advisers still hoped 
they could avoid production restric 
tions. 
¢ Happy Congress—It was a particu 
larly hard decision for Agriculture Se 
retary Ezra T. Benson. But it was 
rected joyfully in Congress. It eases 
Teublicen jitters over the 1954 elec 
tions—but it piles up troubles for Ben 
son and Davis. 

They have to try now to make the 
present batch of laws work—holding 
up farm prices on the one hand, and 
gradually working down production on 
the other. Twice in the past—once in 
1939 when Hitler invaded Poland and 
again in 1950 when North Korea at 
tacked—war postponed this showdown 
by emptving U.S. bins of surplus stocks 
of food and fiber. 

Benson and Davis expect trouble 
with farmers and congressmen when 
they turn the screws on production. 
That’s the unpopular side of the farm 
program. 

It means the government will soon 
be up to its cars in the farmer's busi 
ness—and that docsn’t rest well with 
Benson, Davis, or their boss in the 
White House. But they won't turn 
back now. 
¢ Buying Power—To business, the de 
cision means at least a _ temporary 
steadving of the farmer as a customer. 
He’s been nervous all vear—cutting 
down some places, expanding in other: 

You can see it in what has happened 
to the farmer’s buying of the three most 
important items cssential to his pro 
duction: 

Equipment: down around 
though this varies widely by 
and by type of equipment 

Fertilizer: better than last vear 

‘eed: concentrates for livestock 
down around 9%. 

This spottiness will continue. But 
in general, the farmer is probably re 
lieved by the Administration’s decision 
to go all-out with the present farm 
program. 

He'll certainly not go on a spe nding 
spree because of it. Not with the 
* eas at coming on controls on his 
output. But it’s a breather. And bi 
fore the pinch on production really 
hurts, he’s hoping Eisenhower will 
come up with something shiny and 
new .to take the place of the present 
laws, which expire at the end of 1954 


10%. 
district 
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Crisis in the Kremlin 


The Soviet Union's political crisis 
could turn into something like a revo- 
lution. That’s the real meaning of the 
topside shakeup in the Kremlin that 
removed police chicf Beria from the 
ranks of Russia’s rulers 

This crisis doesn’t show on the sur- 
face, of course l'o all appearances, 
Premicr Malenkov is now in a position 
to start reaching for the power Stalin 
had. But Malenkov has been forced to 
do more than remove a rival. He is re 
ducing the independent power of the 
Sovict secret police. And that means 
undermining the strongest pillar of 
the totalitarian state that Stalin 
created, a pillar that has been even 
stronger up to now than the two other 
pillars of Stalin’s system—the Com- 
munist Partv and the Red Army. 
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¢ Political and Economic—With the 
secret police cut down to size, it’s a 
real question whether the Sovict sys- 
tem will keep going effectively, either 
at the political or the economic level. 
For Beria headed an apparatus that 
totaled about a million men and kept 
every branch of the Soviet administra- 
tion—political, military, and economic— 
under constant pressure from the Krem- 
lin. 

At the Beria’s downfall is 
creating a new power balance in the 
Kremlin. And this new balance is 
probably just as unstable as the one 
Malenkov, Beria, and Molotov set up 
right after Stalin’s death. (B\W—Mar.7 
"53,p27). 

To make matters worse, Russia right 
now is heading for trouble on the 


least, 


agricultural front. ‘The Kremlin openly 
admitted the existence of this trouble 
when it accused Beria ibotaging 
farm production—the only economic 
crime charged against him 
¢ Revolution?—Add th« blems Mos 
cow now faces in Eastern Europe (op 
posite page) and you ha 
tull of revolutionary po 
violent class struggle | the 
But a military dictatorship 
be. As Lenin put it on evolution 
arv situation develops if ti of a 
country can no longer 1 n the old 
way and the people can 
in the old way. 
Malenkoy is sitting on top of a po 
litical voleano. And that ns he will 
stick to a “‘soft’’ poli oward the 
West, trying to case the external pre 
sures on the U.S.S.R. wi he holds 
the lid on at home. 
Reports that Beria wa 
the Sovict “peace offen ind 
Moscow’s policy will no 
just don’t add up. Ther 
that Beria’s downfall ha 
do with differences over § t 
policv—though no doubt 
revolt in East Germany 
text for ousting him. 
e Why?—Beria fell be 
ally controlled an appa 
that stood outside both tl 
ministration and the arn 
direct inheritance from t Stalin re 
gime. Stalin meant the MVD to be a 
state within a state. It wa 
executive mstrument of t 
tatorship. When Stalin 
wiclded this power onl 
basis. 
With 
MVD 


omething 
bilities. No 
ofhing 


might well 
rulers 


longer live 


iuthor of 
that 

versed 
videncc 
thing to 
foreign 
popular 
led a pre 


pcrson 


DOWCI 


uprem 
vict dic 

Beria 
delegated 


death, | nd hi 
different 
role. ‘There was bound t trouble 

even though Malenkoy Beria ap 
parently tried to operat 1 sort of 
dual power basis, with foreign 
ofice under Molotov the 
under Bulganin in sub te 
tions. 

The post-Stalin power ouldn’t 
work for a very simple r lo pro 
tect the vast authority h id 
Beria grabbed for still n He pra 
tically took over control in Georgia, th 
Ukraine, the Baltic bord tates, and 
in most of Eastern Euro This shift 
of administrative power threat 
not only to Malenkov but Moloto 
and Bulganin as well. That’s why the 
ganged up on Beria. 

e Next?—It’s doubtful t! the new 
setup can be any more sta than the 
old one. The power of t mv has 
probably risen in the shuffle, if onh 
because the MVD is no | lurking 
behind its back. At th 1c time, 
Malenkov has taken on t! lmost im 
possible job of running Sovict 
Empire with a police apparatus that is 
being shorn of its independent power. 


Stalin’s 
assumed an enti 


my 
po l 


had, 
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Pravda last week laid down a new 
a of party control over the 

{VD. “It is necessary,” said Pravda, 
“to check systematically and unremit- 
tingly the actions of the Ministry of 
Internal Affairs. This is not only the 
right but the direct duty of party or- 
ganizations.” 

The real question now is: Can MVD 
operate effectively under Communist 
Party direction? If not, how can the 
Kremlin enforce its will over the coun- 
try, especially over industry? 
¢ MVD Role—Under Stalin, the MVD 
had three main functions: 

¢ Checking on all political activi- 
ties in Russia and in the Soviet satel- 
lites. 

¢ Controlling directly at least 20% 
of the country’s economy, including de- 
velopment of hydropower and atomic 
energy. Slave labor was under the 
MVD’s wing. 

e Acting as a sort of extra- 
economic instrument to drive threugh 
Stalin’s plans for collectivization and 
industrialization. 

Given time, of course, Malenkov 
might be able to subordinate the secret 
police to the party. But that will take 
a purge that covers the whole Soviet 
Empire and goes down deep into the 
ranks of the secret police. 

In the process the Malenkov regime 
is sure to pay a high price. 

On the industrial front, there’s bound 
to be lack of discipline, from factory 
managers down to plant workers. Pro- 
duction on the farms and in the slave 
labor camps will drop. 

On the political front, state and 
party authority will weaken. 
¢ Basic—All of this will merely com- 
plicate the basic problem that faces 
the Kremlin today—the choice between 
guns and butter. 

Right up to Stalin’s death, the Soviet 
military machine got first priority, while 
agriculture and consumer goods came 
a poor second. Since March the Rus- 
sian worker has had a slightly better 
break in the form of lower prices for 
food and some consumer goods, though 
this has probably been at the expense 
of the collectivized Russian farmer. 

But the new regime has failed so 
far to make a real decision between 
guns and butter. Probably the July 28 
meeting of the Supreme Sovict will be 
given a clue as to what the decision is 
to be. If it doesn’t favor the Russian 
consumer when it comes, it’s not im- 
possible that the same social forces 
that have produced popular uprisings 
in the Soviet satellites will come into 
play in Russia itself. If, at the same 
time, the state administration begins to 
fall apart at the local level, there could 
be real popular explosions. 

If that should come, the Red army 
is probably the only force that could 


hold the U.S.S.R. together. 
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* June 17 revolt is not over 
« Moscow’s problem: How to 
withdraw without losing 

all East Europe 


« To hold Poland, Russia 


Soviet province 
or treat it like Finland 


- Poles wait for a chance to 
upset the Communist regime 


must either turn it into a 
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+ People are united against 
Soviet occupation 


- Moscow might appease them 
by eusing controls 


















- Peasants sabotage food 
production while industrial 
output lags 

~ For strategic reasons, the 

Russians must hold Romania 

at any price 

















+ Ripe for revolt and a 
complete break with Moscow 


« Russians are in no position 
to defend Albania 


- Worker and peasant 
resistance is growing 


- Moscow can't give up 


whole empire 


ROMANIA 


BULGARIA 


discontent 









» Moscow will tighten 
military control 


without breaking up its 


« No revolt likely, but the 
country is seething with 












































Crisis in East 


Stalin’s successors inherited a criti- 
cal situation in Eastern Europe. The 
crisis there has little to do with deci- 
sions made in the Kremlin since Stalin’s 
death; the revolutionary mood in the 
satellites is a product of Stalin’s whole 
postwar policy in Eastern Europe. ‘The 
same rigid imperialism that led in 
1948 to the defection of Yugoslavia 
now threatens Soviet rule in the entire 
arca. 
¢ Plan—Stalin aimed to make Eastern 
Europe not only a military buffer but a 
springboard for the conquest of Ger- 
many and of Western Europe. ‘To gain 





Europe 


food. And Czechoslovakia and East Ger 
many, which normally depend on food 
deliveries from Hungary and Romania 
now are threatened with real starvation 

What makes matters worse for Mo 


cow, Stalin overrated his ability to 
communize Eastern Europe. Although 
Stalin had said that “Communism 
would fit Germany as a saddle fits a 


cow,” he acted in East Germany and 
the rest of Eastern Europe as if Com 
munist dictatorship could be made to 
work as it had in Russia 

¢ Failure—Now it is clear that Stalin 
got way off base. After 


cven years of 


the military potential to back up this, Sovict control, not one of the native 


ambition, he pushed the industrializa- 
tion of the satellites to the limit. The 
process went so far that Poland, Hun- 
gary, and Romania—formerly food ex- 
porting countries—are now short of 


Communist governments can guarantes 
Soviet rule. Despite the growth of larg: 
satellite armies, Moscow must still rely 
completely on the Red Army to keep 
the satellites under its thumb. Eastern 
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Kurope has not only lost its offensive 
value; it has become a dubious proposi- 
tion defensively. 

¢ Remedies—lo mect this situation, 
Moscow is improvising new policies for 
Eastern Europe almost week by week, 
though not the same policies for every 
satellite. 

The shift came first in East Germany. 
Early in June the East German regime 
began to case up on farmers, workers, 
the middle class, and church leaders. 
This “soft” policy helped produce the 
popular revolt of June 17. Nonetheless, 
there's every sign that it will be con- 
tinued; otherwise Moscow might find 
Kast Germany completely ungovern- 
able. 

For the agricultural satellites—Hun- 
gary and Romania—Moscow has im 
provised a special version of the New 
Economic Policy, which Lenin intro- 
duced in Russia in 1921. The basic 
clement in this policy is restoration of 
free trade in foodstuffs. On top of that 
Moscow has reversed its collectivization 
program in EHungary. 

In Czechoslovakia and Poland, the 
Stalin policy remains basically un 
changed, despite minor concessions. 
There’s a good reason for this. Any 
reversal: of the industrialization policy 
in these two countries would throw a 
monkey wrench into Sovict cconomic 
planning. The Czech-Polish steel in 
dustry already 1s an integral part of the 
Soviet stecl cconomy. Moscow will 
scuttle this policy only as a last resort 

But despite anything Moscow can do 
now, the cconomic value of Eastern 
Europe has been seriously undermined 
and any hope for complete integration 
of the satellites has vanished. One vic 
tim is the Komekon, the Soviet organi- 
zation that has coordinated satellite 
economic development and its relations 
with Russia. Komekon’s basic purpose 
was to arrange the interchange of 
agricultural and raw materials among 
the satellites. 
¢ Portent—With the fall of Beria, the 
crisis in Eastern Europe and the crisis 
inside Russia have become intercon- 
nected. You can be sure that the purge 
of Beria’s MVD is now being felt in 
the satellites, both at the political and 
economic levels. Any further shakeup 
in the Kremlin will cause further trouble 
in the satellites, perhaps even new up- 
risings. 

In the offing are major changes in 
Russia’s relations with its satellites. 
They might include: (1) withdrawal 
from East Germany, if it can be ar- 
ranged as part of a deal with the West 
for German unification; and (2) Rus- 
sian agreement to non-Communist 
regimes in countries like Hungary and 
Rumania; Moscow might give up poli- 
tical control but keep these countries 
under its military shadow as it now has 
Finland. 
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FIRST PASSENGER helicopter service on regular schedule started last week between 
New York’s three airports, will soon extend through metropolitan area (below). 


unting) 


* 
F% 
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ACROSS NEW YORK BY 





HELICOPTER: 


Starting New Kind of Passenger Service 


When New York Airways started the 
world’s first scheduled passenger heli- 
copter flight last week, chances are it 
inaugurated a brand-new cra in air 
transportation. Aviation men _ cxpect 
that within 10 to 15 years the heli- 
copter will replace the fixed-wing plane 
for all flights up to 200-250 mi. (BW— 
May9’53,p103). 

Like most new eras, this one started 
in a small way. In the first three days, 
the service—limited so far to the three 
New York airports (map, left)—had 
only 25 paving passengers. 

Still, that wasn’t a wholly fair test. 
At least 25 would-be passengers were 
turned away; airline officials discour- 
aged as many more from even trying to 
get aboard. ‘The difficulty is that pas- 
sengers are being carried on scheduled 
mail flights, so mail takes precedence. 
The leeway between the allowable gross 
weight of the copter and the empty 
weight plus crew, gas, and oil ranges 
from 600 Ib. to perhaps 1,000 Ib. If 
it’s, say, 750 Ib. on a particular flight, 
and the Post Office has 700 Ib. of mail, 
then the average potential passenger, 


who weighs more than 50 Ib., is out of 
luck. In other words, the line can’t 
guarantee a reservation now. 

¢ In a Hurry—This is obviously a tre- 
mendous handicap. The typical pas- 
senger who is willing to pay $5 for the 
10 min. from La Guardia to Idlewild, or 
$10 for the 19 min. from Idlewild to 
Newark is trying to save time, so you 
can make an enemy of him if you leave 
him standing at the airport because you 
don’t have room. 

Within a month, Robert L. Cum- 
mings, Jr., NYA’s president, is sure 
he'll be able to guarantee reservations. 
He hopes the Post Office will waive its 
right to the last 300 Ib. if there are 
passengers. He expects the Civil Acro- 
nautics Administration to up the maxi- 
mum gross weight of the Sikorsky 
S-55s from 6,835 Ib. to about 7,200 Ib. 
If both these fail, he still expects to set 
up all-passenger schedules when all five 
of the line’s copters are modified for 
passengers (only two are now). 

New York Airways started flying mail 
between the three airports last Oct. 15. 
In December it extended the service 
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to Bridgeport, Conn., and eight inter 
vening communities; last month it 
added a route through 12 New Jerse, 
citics to ‘T'renton. Routes serving north 
em New Jersey and Long Island ar 
ready to go; the only thing that’s hold 
ing them up is the Post Office Dept 
new strict-economy program (BW—Jun 
27'53,p98). 
¢ Suburbs—The _ linc 
suburban passenger 
spring. But it won't unless a heliport 
on Manhattan is available. And that 
too, seems to depend on the Post Office 
New York has a heliport at Pier 31 on 
the East River, and everything is all 
set for NYA to use it—if the P.O 
agree to pick up and deliver mail ther 
NYA asked for a Post Office O.K 
weeks ago; it hasn't heard yet 

NYA’s operation is heavily depend 
ent on government subsidy, and 
continue to be until the big two-engin 
copters of the future 
the-clock operation over built-up area 
Their capacity of 30 to 40 passenger 
would bring per-passenger costs dow: 
to reasonable levels. 


start 
next 


hop to 
service by 


will 


will 


pe rmit roun 





Hydropower: Government Backs Out 


@ Bit by: bit, the Administration is turning power 
development back to business and the states. 


@ One state and two private projects have won 
the government's initial nod within the past week. 


@ In the works, too, are changes of policy that will 
favor private utilities operating near many of the existing 


federal dams. 


During two decades of Democratic 
administration, the U.S. government 
sank hip-deep into the business of pro- 
ducing and selling electric power. Inch 
by inch, President Eisenhower and his 
Administration are pulling the govern- 
ment back out. 

This has been done without a great 
deal of shouting and heroics; but it has 
been a steady, Soldinioed process none- 
theless. Just the past week, the Admin- 
istration put three new checkmarks on 
its progress sheet: 

e The House of Representatives 
voted legislation that will let five New 
York electric companies develop an ad- 
ditional 1.3-million kw. of power at 
Niagara Falls. (This bill still has to 


pass the Senate, which will probably 
not take it "p until next year.) 


¢ The Federal Power Commission 
started hearings on an application by 
Idaho Power Co., which wants to build 
a three-dam, 783,400-kw. power project 
on the Hells Canyon stretch of the 
Snake River. It had been a dream of 
the New Deal to set up a federal project 
in that area. 

¢ FPC issued a license to the 
New York State Power Authority to 
develop and operate a 940,000-kw. proj- 
ect on the U.S. side of the St. Law- 
rence River. Federal development in 
this area, too, had been a Democratic 
dream. 
¢In the Works—Nor is this all the 
government has been doing in its with- 
drawal from the power business. ‘There 
are some more policy changes in the 
works, These changes involve the vast 
federal power systems in the North- 
west, Southwest, and Southeast—includ- 
ing the giant mechanism of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. 

Focal point of most of these changes 
is the so-called “preference clause.” 
This clause is written into several laws 
dealing with federal power operations. 
It provides that public bodies and rural 
cooperatives get first call on federal 
power. 

Democratic administrations put this 
clause into effect in various ways from 
region to region. The one thing all 
regions had in common was that pri- 
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vate electric utilities came to wince 
at the sound of the word “‘preference.” 
The Eisenhower Administration, now, 
is trying to give it a more pleasing 
tone. Here’s the story in each region: 

Northwest clectric companies suf- 
fered many a setback under Demo- 
cratic policies. In Washington public 
utility districts sprang up, armed with 
the power of condemnation. As public 
bodies, they had priority on the power 
produced at government dams on the 
Columbia River. They nibbled steadily 
at service areas of private utilities, took 
over big blocks of the companies’ facili- 
ties. 

Further, Democratic officials gave 
second call on federal power to heavy 
power-using industries. The power was 
often delivered direct from federal 
project to industrial customer, bypass- 
ing the private utilities completely. 
This practice, coupled with those of 
the PUDs, cut off great chunks of the 
private utilities’ markets. 

Now, the Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration—the government’s marketing 
agent—is preparing to give the private 
companies a much better deal (BW— 
Jun.13’53,p32). Second call on federal 
power will go not to industrial users, 
but to electric companies. Further, first- 
preference customers—PUDs and _ the 
like—will be restricted from picking up 
big new industrial loads without con- 
sent of the private utilities. 

This deal, of course, is less favor- 
able to public bodies and big industries 
in the area. Both groups are protesting 
vigorously—and are delaying the final 
locking-up of the new policy. 

Southwest and Southeast rivers are 
less dependable as a source of power 
than the big, steady-flowing Columbia. 
This has made administration of the 
preference clause more difficult in these 
regions than in the Northwest. 

Because of the continuous ups and 
downs of southern rivers, federal power 
projects in these areas can’t put out a 
constant flow of power for their cus- 
tomers. The government has had to 
enter “wheeling” contracts with private 
utilities, von the utilities firm up 
the federal power. 


A wheeling contract works like this: 
The utility takes power into its sys- 
tem from the government dam. In 
turn, it delivers power to the govern- 
ment’s preference-clause customer. If, 
at any period, the government dam falls 
short of supplying the customer's needs, 
the utility makes up what's lacking 
from its steam generators. The gov- 
ernment pays the utility for its services, 
and the customer, in turn, pays the gov- 
crnment. 

Congress has now cut the amount 
of money available for carrying out 
these wheeling arrangements. As an 
alternative, clectric companies would 
like to buy government power instead 
of merely transmitting it. They would 
then sell the power to the government’s 
preferred customers. This would pull 
the government out of its direct pro- 
ducer-customer relationship with the 
preferred buyers. 

In the Southeast, the Dept. of In- 
terior has actually made power sales 
arrangements of this kind with two pri- 
vate electric companies. The contracts 
went into effect this week. They by- 
pass municipals and cooperatives—the 
preferred customers—in just the way pri- 
vate utilities suggest. However, they're 
only temporary arrangements, and will 
last only until a longer-range deal can 
be worked out. 
¢ Tennessee Valley—Meanwhile, a 
large piece has been hacked out of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority's bud- 
get. This collapses—temporarily, at 
least—a plan to build a new +450,- 
000-kw. steam generating plant north 
of Memphis. 

The plant was to have helped TVA 
meet rapidly expanding power demands 
in its bailiwick. Officials of the agency 
are not at all happy about the bud- 
get cut. They protest that TVA can 
only mect its responsibilities by expand- 
ing its facilities constantly. If the 
Memphis plant doesn’t get built, they 
predict, there'll be a severe power short- 
age in the area within two or three 
years. 

Electric company spokesmen, on 
the other hand, say that they'll be able 
to meet growing demand without 
TVA’s help. 

Which voice rings loudest in the 
Administration’s car? So far, there 
is no clear answer—beyond the accom- 
plished fact of the budget cut. A clue 
does exist, however: During his Presi- 
dential campaign last year, Eisenhower 
outlined a fairly clear philosophy on 
water power. He wanted to see more 
local participation in hydroelectric de- 
velopment. So far, the power decisions 
made by the Administration have fol- 
lowed the campaign outline closely. 
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The World’s Largest Stocks 


Certified Quality—Carbon, Alloy, Stainless 


Fifteen Plants from Coast to Coast 


Metallurgists and Veteran Steel Men 


Sawing, Shearing, Flame Cutting 


Immediate Shipment 


This is 
RYERSON STEEL SERVICE 


PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS IN STOCK: CARBON, ALLOY AND STAINLESS STEELS © BARS « STRU * PLATES « SHEETS 
TUBING *« METAL WORKING MACHINERY ‘AN DO TOOLS * GLYCO BABBITT METAL « Ao 6b BEARINGS 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. PLANTS AT: NEW YORK + BOSTON + PHILADELPHIA * CINCINNATI * CLEVELAND + DETROIT 
PITTSBURGH * BUFFALO + CHICAGO + MILWAUKEE « ST, LOUIS * LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO + SPOKANE « SEATTLE 











Do you know about this 
NEW MACHINE TOOL? 


Recently we announced a completely new 
approach to contour metal turning. The 
response from industry exceeded anything 
in our 58-year experience in building 


automatics. 


The new machine is already proving 
the soundness of this new approach in 
scores of leading plants which have in- 
vestigated its production and profit-mak- 
ing potential. Yet we repeatedly encounter 
manufacturers who would have selected 
the New Britain +6F+ copying lathe rather 
than equipment recently purchased — if 
they had heard the facts in time. 


You should have the basic facts about 
this new machine, because it may be basic 
to your profit picture. We will be glad to 
mail you a detailed description of it. 


Machines For Making Progress . . . 


AUTOMATIC BAR AND CHUCKING MACHINES 
PRECISION BORING MACHINES 


LUCAS HORIZONTAL BORING, DRILLING AND MILLING MACHINES 


NEW BRITAIN +#6F# COPYING LATHES 


THE NEW BRITAIN MACHINE COMPANY 


New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 
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Tidelands oil leases wil] go on sale in 
Texas Sept. 1. The state has 2.5-mil- 
lion offshore acres it can lease inside its 
three-league boundary. Announcement 
of the sealed-bid sale came despite the 
fact that Arkansas has started a court 
challenge of the law turning the tide- 
lands over to the states. 

” 
Largest financing project ever presented 
to the SEC is Ohio Valley Electric 
Corp.’s $420-million program. Ohio 
Valley, a new company owned by 10 
utilities, was formed to supply power 
for the Atomic Energy Commission 
plant at Portsmouth, Ohio. 

* 


Increased sales are reported by Repub- 
lic Steel Corp. and National Biscuit Co. 
Republic said sales for first-half 1953 
were over $600-million, with net earn- 
ings per common share of $4.72, almost 
double the previous strike-hobbled year. 
National Biscuit’s first-half sales rose 
over $5-million (to $176.4-million), but 
net earnings stood almost still. 


1,000 Liberty ships, now in the re- 
serve fleet, should be scrapped, actord- 
ing to L. R. Sanford, president of the 
Shipbuilders Council of America. San- 
ford told a Congressional committee 
that the Liberties were obsolete when 
built, and that it would be folly to fight 
a future war with them. He urged 
retention of 500 of the ships just 
in case. 
e 


More manganese is the goal of five new 
Mexican contracts signed by the De- 
fense Materials Procurement Agency. 
The contracts call for 133,500 tons 
of manganese, which would be added to 
the 416,500 tons covered by 12 earlier 
contracts. Delivery will be completed 
in about three years. 


Ohio River freight set a record of over 
10.3-billion ton miles last year, up from 
9.7-billion. Engineers, reporting that 
almost 56.6-million tons of freight 


- were shipped on the river in 195], 


estimate that the 1953 figure will pass 
60-million tons, with 75-million tons 
expected before 1960. Back in 1915, 
the figure was 7.5-million tons. 


The price of zinc, prime western 
grade, has been raised from 11¢ a Ib. 
to 11.25¢ by American Smelting & Re- 
fining Co. The price will apply to 
deliveries anywhere in the U.S. The 
old 11¢ rate was for delivery to East 
St. Louis, Ill., freight from there to 
be paid by the buyer. 
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These relocatable homes offer 
better living accommodations —at low 
cost to government and industry 





NO MORE 


HOUSING PROBLEMS 


... with Lnishefterd on the job! 


; ee 
B 


Llnishebtens are truly a 20th century 


approach to mass-produced housing. Designed and 
built to offer high quality standards generally found 
only in permanent homes, Unishelters can be moved 
and re-used at several locations with relatively small 
expenditures of manpower and equipment. 

Mass-produced by Pressed Steel Car and shipped 
as a complete unit, Unishelters utilize a stressed skin 
technique pioneered by the Company. All structural 
members—the plywood sides, floor and roof, are 
literally welded together in large high frequency 
electronic presses. 

The floor is an integral part of the entire unit, no 


concrete foundation slabs are required. Each unit 
is set on piers prepared in advance and special 
adjustments make it possible to level the house on 
uneven terrain. They are entirely appropriate to 
fixed-site or relocatable developments. They conform 
to most local construction ordinances and FHA re- 
quirements. They can be moved to and from the 
site quickiy, easily and economically. And their 
livability is proven, Each is a modern, 2 or 3 bed- 
room one family home with ample room for living, 
sleeping, eating and all utility equipment. 

If you are faced with a housing problem anywhere 
let us show you how Unishelters can solve it. Write— 


PRESSED STEEL CAR COMPANY weorronareo Oe 


270 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





at all three 


Typical of the planned efficiency at the Liebmann Breweries is this 
modern loading platform at their Brooklyn warehouse. Here 
twenty-three Rheingold trucks can be loaded every 20 minutes. 


from various Rheingold processing and storage areas, 
Liebmann engineers have specified the most dependable 
Operating equipment that modern engineering can 
devise. That is why you will find Jenkins Valves on the 
en in all three Liebmann plants . .. why Jenkins 
ave been the repeated choice throughout Liebmann’s 

multi-million dollar post-war expansion program. 
This confidence in the demonstrated extra measure 
At the world-famed Liebmann Breweries—in the of efficiency and endurance provided by Jenkins Valves 
Bronx, Brooklyn, and Orange, New Jersey — every step is shared by plant operating management in every type 

in the scientifically controlled brewing of Rheingold of industry. 

Extra Dry Lager Beer depends on the unfaltering Despite this extra value, you pay no more for Jenkins 
efficiency of top flight equipment. Valves. For new installations, for all replacements, let 
For example, to maintain and control an almost the Jenkins Diamond be your guide to lasting valve 
continuous flow of billions of gallons of fluids to and economy. Jenkins Bros., 100 Park Ave., New York 17. 


Among the thousands of 


Jonkins Valves on the 

vast network of water, f 

steam, refrigerant and 

processing lines in all 

2 Ey LOOK FOR THE DIAMOND maRK 

are these Iron Body Gate once salen 
Valves controlling the Py, JENKINS 


large feed lines above a 
 umteatad Sorey 


giant mash kettle. 





WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





WASHINGTON 
BUREAU 
JULY 18, 1953 


Farm politics have the Administration on the hook. There’s a retreat 
from earlier objectives. And the result may well be an indefinite extension 


of the present costly system of high-level price om * launched when the 
Democrats held the White House. 


Secretary of Agriculture Benson’s goal at the start was to free farmers 
of Washington—get away from subsidies and production controls. He stuck 
by his guns in the face of harsh criticism from congressmen who feared 
sliding farm prices would hurt reelection chances. 


Now Benson has done a turnabout. The prospect of heavy harvests 
deepened the price slides. The political fact of life was that a little switching 
of sentiment in farm states could cost the GOP its thin House and Senate 
majorities next year. Benson had no substitute for the price props inherited 
from the Democrats. So he’s busy shoring them up in an effort to limit the 
recession in farm prices. 


Benson has no liking for what he is doing. The government has about 
$3-billion invested in price-propping today—about double what it was a year 
ago. And the end is nowhere in sight. It takes close production controls to 
make price supports work without building up big surpluses that the gov- 
ernment must hoid. But farmers don’t like the big cuts necessary to avoid 
a further build-up of surpluses next year. So Congress already has lightened 
the wheat cut. And it’s about to do the same for cotton with the blessing 
of Secretary Benson. 


The prospect is that the support system will be extended. The law will 
expire with 1954 crops. Eisenhower promised the farmers that he would 
stand by the system until then, following which the Administration would 
come up with something better. But thus far no politically accepted sub- 
stitute has been developed. And prices will have to be propped in an election 
year. 

e 


The farmer is hurt. He’s a big customer for the things made in the cities 
when he feels prosperous. Today he feels poor. 


Here’s why: In 1939 farm prices were 78% of parity. Then came the 
war boom and prices soared, hitting a peak of 113% of parity in 1946. 
By June, 1950 prices were down to 97% of parity. Korea sent them up to 
107% in 1951. Today they are 94%, with every prospect of going lower 
unless price props are kept. 
oe 


Eisenhower is in for more trouble on taxes. He won his fight on the 
excess-profits tax. But other issues are ahead. 


Note the upcoming vote on theater admissions. Chairman Reed let a 
cut in this tax out of the House Ways & Means Committee after the White 
House upset him on the excess-profits tax issue. 


And consideration is promised in the Senate. The House will vote 
the cut under a closed rule that prohibits amendments. But in the Senate 
it will be different. Any and all amendments will be in order. The bill 
may well turn into a Pandora’s box before it clears the floor. 


Extension of the 52% corporate rate next year is in doubt. The Presi- 
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dent’s plan had been to get it extended now as part of EPT. Congress balked 
on this. In fact, it didn’t really consider the proposal. 


Extension of the current excise rates is in the same box. Signs are that 
Congress will be preoccupied with election-year issues in 1954 and in no 
mood to do anything that irritates the voters. 


May figures on exports and imports will be late. Ordinarily they would 
have been out about July 12. But you won't get them until the end of the 
month. Reason: GOP pressure to cut the payroll and limitations on filling 
vacancies. The Census Bureau simply doesn’t have the manpower to get 
the job out on schedule. 


The White House is scrambling for a small business agency. Plans 
on what the agency would do aren’t very clear. Here’s the situation: 


SDPA dies July 31. That’s the Small Defense Plants Administration, 
set up by the Democrats to help small businessmen get government con- 
tracts. 


The Administration wants something new. It’s backing the House 
plan for a Small Business Administration that would largely replace the 
RFC. The push for an SBA has White House blessings. If SDPA dies with- 
out a substitute, the Democrats will charge that the big businessmen in 
the Administration are freezing small business out. 


Odds are still against postal rate hike bill. House opponents of the 
increase lost their fight in the Post Office Committee to delay consideration 
until next January. The vote was close—11 to 10. Hearings will be held 
But there seems little likelihood that the House committee can bring out a 
bill and get House action plus Senate consideration before early August, 
when Congress plans to adjourn. 


The uptrend in interest rates may be over, for the time being. This 
doesn’t mean that loans to buy homes or carry inventory will be easier to 
get. The Federal Reserve Board, officials say, has no plans to relax credit 
But FRB wants to avoid any further tightening in view of the Treasury’s 
big borrowing needs (near $6-billion more in new money this year). The 
talk is of stabilizing the money market about where it is. 


The $275-billion public debt ceiling will be raised. The Treasury might 
be able to get through the year without having the ceiling upped. But this 
wou’} mean a further drain on its cash balance—which could be risky if 


some unexpected crisis developed. 


The danger of an early World War III is receding. That’s the interpreta- 
tion Washington officials place on the happenings in Russia and in the 
satellite states (page 30). Some officials even go so far as to call them the 
big turning point in the cold war. New moves for an understanding between 
the East and the West are in the making. 


The business implications are obvious. If the official appraisal is correct, 
and no new crisis arises, the pace of the arms race will slow, at home and 
abroad. You may see U.S. spending for arms slide from the present $53-bil- 
lion annual rate to $35-billion within two years. 
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Restaurant revolution! Luscious “Take-Home” dishes 
in Reynolds Paks, one-piece aluminum containers. 
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Kitchen revolution! Savory frozen pot pies, ready to heat 
and-serve in containers made of Keynolds Aluminum. 


Meal-time Revolution...in Aluminum! 


It’s a great and happy revolution... the whole idea of 
complete meals prepared by master chefs, brought 
to you ready to heat-’n-eat in Reynolds Aluminum. 
No work, no waste, no dishes to wash! 


an 


. Meal-time revolution! Complete frozen dinners, in Reynolds Aluminum 
“blue plate” trays over-wrapped with Reynolds Aluminum Foil, 


Revolution on the Rock \ 
Island R.R.! Tasty, 


cooked and frozen in 
Reynolds Paks... heated 
and served as needed. 


Choose from your dealer’s big selection of frozen meals 
... beef, turkey and chicken pot pies... pot roast, 
turkey and swiss steak dinners... pastries.. 

Chinese delicacies. Or buy fresh-cooked ‘“Take-Home”’ 
dishes in food shops of famous restaurants! 

If you have anything to do with institutional or 
in-plant feeding, make way for the revolution there. 
Saves time, saves work, saves money! 


Reynolds, pioneers in aluminum packaging, leads 
the way in this joyful trend to no-work meals...meals 
that are also sensational food bargains. Aluminum 
makes it all possible ...low-cost aluminum, the metal 
that’s priced no higher today than in 1936-39. 

. — For dinner tonight, for business tomorrow... follow 





the gleam of aluminum to better value! For more 
information contact your nearest Reynolds Sales Office 


or write Reynolds Metals Company, 
General Sales Office, Louisville 1, Kentucky. 


“MR. PEEPERS” returns September 13th on NBC-TV 
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“Drive Carefully ... Your life is in YOUR hands.” 


ARE STILL WORTH 100 CENTS IN ALUMINUM! 





IN FUEL HOSE 


Heres why— 
Heres where “=== 
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CHEMIGUM outperforms ordinary rubbers 


Oils, greases, gasolines and related products 
quickly attack ordinary rubbers. Softening, 
swelling, loss in strength and other changes 
drastically reduce service life. 

But CHEMIGUM is no ordinary rubber. It’s a 
a man-made rubber — man- 
man-made 


nitrile rubber 
made to resist oil and its allies 


j flex ty, car Igainst 


IN BELT COVERS HEM 


to do the jobs ordinary rubbers cannot do. 
Wherever you need the unique properties of 
high-quality rubber plus outstanding oil 
resistance, call for CHEMIGUM. And watch it 
outperform the ordinary rubbers. For full 
details, write to: Goodyear, Chemical 
Division, Dept. O-1, Akron 16, Ohio. 


IN PUMP SEALS 


CHEMICAL 


k 


Use-Proved Products—CHEMIGUM * PLIOBOND + PLIOLITE + PLIOVIC * WING-CHEMICALS —The Finest Chemicals for Industry 








ARTHUR F. BURNS: 


He's Watc 


The boom in business will end some- 
day. That's tablet-of-stone orthodoxy 
in the Eisenhower Administration. Ev- 
crybody believes it. 

The trouble is, nobody can say for 
sure when the time will come or what 
to do when it does. 

So President Eisenhower did the 
next best thing. He hired the man who 
would know the answers if anybody did. 
That man is Arthur I. Burns, the 
country’s foremost student of the busi- 
ness cycle. 

Not since 1937 has a downturn in 

business been a major problem to a 
U.S. President. Since then, war and 
postwar boom remade the economy. 
And we changed our ideas about the 
role of government, too. 
e Never Again—Burns’ job is to take 
Eisenhower's campaign words—‘‘never 
again will we allaw a depression in the 
United States”—and hammer them into 
public policy. 

It’s a breath-taking change of pace 
for Burns. When he was a professor 
of economics at Columbia, and Eisen- 
hower was president of the university, 
they met only once. That was casually, 
at a faculty reception. Now Burns sees 
Eisenhower at least once a weck, and 
no visitor brings more important news. 
He reports on the state of business, and 
on ways to keep it good. 

Burns slipped into Washington last 
May, almost unnoticed. Congress re- 
fused to vote money for a Council of 
Economic Advisers, which Burns was 
slated to head as chairman. He seemed 
destined to play a minor role, as one 
of the President’s staff of anonvmous 
experts. 

Today he is entrenched as the most 
important economist in the country. 
Even Roosevelt, in the heyday of the 
New Deal, never entrusted so much 
responsibility to a single economist as 
Eisenhower has thrust on soft-spoken, 
scholarly Arthur Burns. 


1. Fresh Start 


To business, the rise of Burns means 
a fresh start by government in trying 
to avoid a depression. 

You can see it in his specialty as 
scholar and researcher. He probably 
knows more about what actually hap- 
pens to business when a boom changes 
to a downturn, than any living man. 
He has studied cycles intensively for 
almost a quarter of a century—most of 
his professional career. Other econo- 
mists have greater reputations as _the- 
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“He has never written a book spelling out a 
cure for our economic worries. 


orists. None exceeds his reputation as 
a digger after the facts. 

You can see the fresh start in his 
lack of previous experience with policy 
making. He has avoided the limelight. 
He did not join the parade of econo- 
mists to Washington under the New 
Deal. He has not even been on the 
fringes of government as a consultant 


BEFORE: Closeup of helical gear AFTER deburring with Osborn on price, wage, or materials controls, as 


before deburring Brushing Machine hundreds of lesser economists have 
, been. He has never made a speech 


assailing cither economic royalists or 
creeping socialism. He has never writ- 
ten a book spelling out a cure for our 
economic worries. 

e A Contrast—You can see the change 


Gone eee costly thorns in their side by contrasting Burns with Leon H. 


Keyserling, chairman of the Council of 


Buw nomovell . ‘ b wee Economic Advisers under Harry ‘Tru 
by muscle methods is aggravating because it is oan. 


costly, inefficient and non-uniform in quality. Here’s how a truck manufac- Keyserling was a lawyer-turned-econ 


turer has banished these “thorns in the side” with push-button brushing omist. Political and social objectives 
; of the Fair Deal loomed large in his 
The operation: to deburr, break and blend the flank edges of gear teeth mind. He used the language of eco 


prior to shaving and heat treating. Formerly done with a hand tool, in several nomics to justify policies he and his boss 
operations, the work was tedious and required close inspection and rework- had long cherished in common 


. ipid ‘fcati Burns is the cool, detached, research 
sng to meet Figic Sspeciacations. specialist- an  cconomist’s onomist. 


Now, an Osborn Brushing Machine in one speedy operation smooths the The bare facts come first in his weekly 
: , P : reports to Eisenhower. He has always 
entire tooth edge ... produces uniform blending of surface junctures of every thought of himself as an economic 
tooth, Result: lower costs and greater precision for better performance of the scientist, and has shown no sign that he 
product in service. considers himself anything clse in 
. . : Washington. 
Find out how you can cut your costs and improve your products with power As one veteran government econo 
brushing. Call the nearby Osborn Brushing Analyst or write The Osborn mist put it: “Arthur may find his policy 


Manufacturing Company, Dept. A-15,5401 Hamilton Avenue, Cleveland 14, Obio. ideas kicked around by the politicians, 
but he’ll be the best economic reporter 


in Washington, just as long as he stavs 


. in town.” 
we ¢ Double Duty—You can see the break 
A hott futd 6, q with the past in the way Eisenhower has 
| split Burns’ job into two parts. He will 


be chairman of the revived Board of 
Economic Advisers that, under the 
OSBORN POWER, MAINTENANCE AND PAINT BRUSHES AND FOUNDRY MOLDING MACHINES Employment Act of 1946, tells the 
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President how the economy is doing. 
He is also chairman of the Advisory 
Board on Economic Growth and 
Stability. The board is something new 
—devised by Eisenhower as a way to 
put Burns’ economic advice into action 
at top administrative levels. The board 
consists of high-level representatives of 
departments and agencies with a pri- 
mary interest in the state of business 
(BW—Jun.27°53,p33). 

The idea is to make Burns’ voice a 
consistent influence on _ decisions 
throughout the Administration—in 
Treasury, Commerce, Agriculture, La- 
bor, and the Budget Bureau. Even the 
Federal Reserve Board—by law inde- 
pendent of the President and the ex- 
ecutive departments—has a member on 
the advisory board. If it works as 
planned, the board will pass on policies 
coming up from the departments, and 
recommend programs of its own to 
Eisenhower. 


ll. What Burns Believes 


Burns’ vast reputation among U.S. 
cconomists rests on his work as director 
of research of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, a private organiza- 
tion supported by grants and donations. 
Burns held that job along with his pro- 
fessorship at Columbia. 

He found his life work early. Now 
49, he came to this country from Aus- 
tria with his family when he was 10. 
Eleven years later he had gone through 
the Bayonne (N. J.) public schools, 
mastered his father’s trade of house- 
painter, earned a bachelor of arts de- 
gree at Columbia, been elected to Phi 
Beta Kappa, was studying for his mas- 
ter’s degree and teaching at Rutgers. 
Most important, he had already come 
under the influence of economist Wes- 
ley Clair Mitchell, who preceded him 
both as research director at the Na- 
tional Bureau, and as a teacher at Co- 
lumbia. 
¢ Refining—In recent years, Burns has 
pushed forward and refined Mitchell’s 
pioneering studies of the business cycle. 
In what he has learned you can see at 
least the broad outlines of the kind 
of advice he will give Eisenhower. 

¢ He believes “the crucial prob- 
lem of our times is the prevention of 
severe depressions”’—not, he empha- 
sizes, the preventien of minor business 
or employment cycles. He does not see 
downturns like those of 1926-27, or 
1948-49, as crucial. He thinks even a 
sharp, but brief, decline like that of 
1937-38 might be shaken off without’ 
lasting harm. 

e He rejects as “romantic,” any 
idea that the business cycle has .been 
eliminated. Despite such devices as 
unemployment insurance, old age bene- 
fits, and farm price supports, he is 
certain that we will have declines of 
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Solving your problem is our business 


When hydraulic machinery becomes a matter for consideration (and it is 
in more and more plants today) a “Proposal from Lake Erie”’ is a logical 
and helpful guide in reaching decisions. 








A Lake Erie Proposal is based specifically on your particular problem and 
requirements. It is tailor made for you alone. Your Proposal will reflect 
the combined experience of a group of specialists who have created over 
3,500 successful hydraulic press designs of all types ranging in capacity 
from small 5 ton models to 22,000 giants... who have worked with the 
leaders throughout industry in proposing and developing hydraulic —_ . 
ment that is setting the pace today for the efficient conversion of metals, 
plastics, rubber and wood into manufactured products, 










A Lake Erie Proposal costs no more than your request and the assistance of 
your staff in defining your problem and requirements. The opportunity to 
serve you will be welcomed. 






MANUFACTURERS OF HYDRAULIC PRESSES 
AND DIE CASTING MACHINES 
General Offices and Plant 
700 Woodward Avenue, Buffalo 17, N.Y; 
District Offices in 
New York ¢ Cuicaco + Derrorr and PrrrssuroH 









Representatives in Other Principal Cities in the 
Jnited States and Foreign Countries 





Manufactured in Canada by Canada lron Foundries Led 








HYDRAULIC 
PRESSES 













Lake Erie Proposals submitted 
to Caterpillar Tractor Co., led to 
the selection of this battery of 
hydraulic presses of (left to right) 
750 tons, 500 tons and 2,000 
tons capacity. Caterpillar now has 
a total of 8 Lake Frie Hydraulic 
Presses in service...reports that 
they are contributing substan- 
tially to efficient plant operation. 











LAKE ERIE® 











LAKE ERIE HYDRAULIC PRESSES are available in any size...standard, modified and special designs — 
horizontal and vertical types—for Metal Working—Plastics Molding—Forjing—Metal Extrusion— Processing 
—Vulcanizing — Laminating — Stereotype Molding —Die Casting — Briquetiing — Baling — Special Purpose. 
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ere is no substitute 
for water 


...and Layne can provide a dependable 
water system to fit your needs 








w@ Nothing has ever taken the place of 
water among the basic needs of man. 
And nothing will ever take the place 
of experienced engineering in de- 
veloping a dependable water supply. 

Layne’s reputation as the world’s 
most experienced developer of well 
water systems was earned by engi- 
neering skill every step of the way— 
from on-the-spot geological surveys 
to the precision designing of each 
pump for its particular job. For the 


best in well water systems, there is 
no substitute for Layne engineering. 


Let Layne engineers help you 

PLAN AHEAD on your water needs 
Layne welcomes the opportunity to 
share in long-range planning for 
water-system needs of industries, 
cities, governments, farmers, and 
others. Contact your nearest Layne 
Associate Company or write: 

LAYNE & BOWLER, INC. 
General Offices: Memphis 8, Tenn. 


WATER WELLS 


VERTICAL TURBINE PUMPS 


WATER TREATMENT 


Layne Associate Companies Throughout the World 





Inpustrigs, INstrruTIONS, Crrtes, GOVERNMENTS, FARMERS: 
Write for literature on Layne Water Wells and Pumps 





“...@ small group of U.S. 
scholars who have steadily 
chipped away at Keynes’ 
great reputation “3 
ECONOMIST starts on p. 43 


business, and might as well get set for 
them. 

e When it comes tim 
downturn, he believes in an active role 
for government, as part of what he de 
scribes as the “economic partnership.” 
But he has no pat theories of his own 
about what to do, and he refuses to 
accept any pat theories about the past 
In particular, he will oppose any effort 
to revive the theory of Lord Keynes, 
who ruled the minds of late New Deal 
and Fair Deal economists. Keynes called 
for government deficits to replace what 
he believed to be a permanent decline 
in private investment. 

Burns secs this as an idé clothed 
in the symbols of science” that met 
the needs of the. gloomy 1930s. But 
he rejects it as poor economic science 
and, therefore, poor public policy. He 
has been a leader among a small group 
of U.S. scholars who have been steadily 
chipping away at Keynes’ great reputa 
tion as a theorist. This doesn’t rule out 
the possibility that Burns will 
day recommend an unbalanced budget 
to check a depression. If he does, it 
will be merely one part of a much 
broader recovery program than Keynes 
recommended. 

eIn particular, Burns will lean 
more heavily than Keynes on private 
investment. He’s convinced it is neces 
sary—and that too heavy a tax load 
will eventually cut it dangerously low. 
So he will stand against the idea that 
taxes on corporation profits or individ 
ual incomes should be raised indefinitely 
as a means of fighting a depression. 

¢ He will look to construction as a 
major means of checking a prolonged 
downturn. Studies at the National Bu 
reau convinee him that an increase in 
construction—more than in any other 
tvpe of activity—causes an immediate 
upturn in the number of jobs. In con 
trast, Keyserling, in his last report to 
Truman, said consumer pending 
should be hopped up first. Burns points 
out this might merely reduce overly 
large inventories in dealer hands, 
without stimulating employment over 
the short term. 

e Burns believes that each down- 
turn is uniquely shaped by th 
that precedes it, and that government 
policies should, therefore, be made 
flexible. 
¢ Advance Warning—Burns will seck 
out carly signs of a downturn in finan- 
cial and construction trends. As he 


to check a 


somec 


boom 
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sees it, here is what happens before 
over-all business turns pa Share 
trading and stock prices move down; 
the liabilities of business failures in- 
crease; new security offerings and con- 
struction contracts drop; the turnover 
of bank deposits slackens; bank clear- 
ings in New York City—though not at 
first in the rest of the country—become 
smaller. Individually, these don’t nec- 
essarily signal a change. But by watch- 
ing the group as a whole, Burns hopes 
to recognize storm signals months 
fore composite figures are affected. 
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Data: Federal Reserve Board. 
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NEW SECURITIES 
— OFFERINGS 








Dota: Federal Reserve Board. 





LIABILITIES OF 
FAILURES 











a Data: Dun & Bradstreet. 


VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS 
~AWARDED 














Dota: F. W. Dodge Corp. 





BANK CLEARINGS IN 
NEW YORK CITY 





Data: Dun & Bradstreet. 


TURNOVER OF DEMAND DEPOSITS, 
NEW YORK CITY 








Dota: Federal Reserve Board. 
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¢ Inquiring—It’s characteristic that he 
is not trying to spell out an elaborate 
anticyclical program. Instead, he’s try- 
ing to find out more about this par- 
ticular boom, while it lasts. He asked 
his old associates at the National Bu- 
reau to set up a fast-moving box score 
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copy any size form 
with COPYFLEX 


’ 
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The desk-side Model 14 COPYFLEX machine copies anything typed, 

rinted, written or drawn on ordinary translucent paper. In seconds, 
it gives you a direct, errorproof, ready-to-use, black-on-white, diazolype 
copy. It handles any size office form from a big accounting worksheet 
to a small memo. Copying cost averages less than 2¢ per sq. ft. No ex- 
hausts, dark rooms, messy inks or stencils are needed. 


COPYFLEX “ENGINEERED PAPERWORK” 
SAVES RAILROAD $78,400 A YEAR! 


Everywhere, companies large and small are cutting costs by engi- 
neering their paperwork with Bruning Copyilex. 

For instance, a major Eastern railroad* turns out 16,000 copies of 
way bills every hour with Copyflex, thereby cutting paperwork costs 
by 40%, saving $78,400 annually — in a single billing operation. 


A leading distributor gets invoices 
out on time with only half the office 
force formerly needed. 

A bank saves $10,000 a year by 
engineering paperwork in its trust 
department. 


cess hb Sia tdpy ae ch dln os ttn pu chalga 
| 


CHARLES BRUNING COMPANY, Inc., Dept. 873 
4700 Montrose Avenue 


(C) Send ine free booklet on COPYFLEX 14. 


[) Show me how | can use COPYFLEX in 
my— 


Chicago 41, Illinois 


COMpONy...cececsececece PTTTTITITT TTT ith 


Street. ..... eveccces ceccces eeeeceeveccoes 


J 
! 
| 
J 


be ee eee ee | Offices in Principal Cities aus am ame 


An insurance company saves 
$100,000 annually with Copyflex. 

And there are many more examples 
of the way Copyflex can cut costs by 
engineering paperwork for billing, 
accounting, purchasing, general 
copying and systems. 

Start your efficiency program now, 
Send the coupon today. 


*Name on request, 


BRUNING) 


Today’s Paperwork Engineered 
with Jet-Age Speed 








WITH 
TRACER-CONTROLLED — 
MACHINE TOOLS “He asked his old aia set . : 


ee fast-moving box score.” 
Production of jet engine disc on . 


a Turchan ¢racer-controlled lathe. showing what some 600 individual eco- 
For automation of any standard nomic indicators are doing 
or special machine tool, consider Studies at the bureau show that a 


Fascha aubometic tracer-conteols shift in the proportion of individual 
* indicators undergoing expansion has 


se receded, with great regularity, down- 
Write To ne in Pe figures su h as gross 
TURCHAN FOLLOWER national product. He has already had 
one preliminary report from the Na- 

MACHINE COMPANY tional Bureau, and the results weren’t 
too encouraging. But he still hopes to 
8255 Livernois @ Detroit 4, Mich. work out a device that will tell him 
not only when to expect a downturn, 


but exactly what individual lines started 
it. 


YO UR COS TS The task of nurturing this batch of 
ideas into public policy is a staggering 

. one. His prestige as an economist will 

Mietole ndustrial CRANES serve him in good stead. But more is 
required if he is going to carry Ejisen- 


hower’s businessmen administrators 
along with him. 

¢ Silver Lining—Members of Congress 
need delicate handling, too, though 
Burns allows himself some good-na- 
~ ~ Z Vi | tured optimism on this score. Congress- 
| = men have been scolding government 


economists for so long—he points out— 
] 

















Gecketed fer easier equipped with: , that maybe now they are looking for 


handling and ° forged steel, crown tread, ate Boy He figures it might 


greater efficiency machined wheels. He had a friendly hearing before the 


e ball and roller bearings. House Appropriations ( ommittee— 
where he gave congressmen an adroit 


built for lon ' 
life with ny * flexible couplings. exhibition of how an economist can 
e enclosed drive operating in duck and weave when he wants to. A 
maintenance sealed oil bath member of the committee wanted to 
: know whether we were in a period of 
* jig bored all welded inflation or deflation. It depends on 
end trucks, which set of figures you're looking at, 
Burns explained. What does he think 
of the hard money policy? He’s study- 
ing that. Congressmen didn’t find out 
much about how the economy is doing 


INDUSTRIAL CRANE & HOIST CORPORATION | —but they had nothing at panies for 


Burns. He has followed that close- 
































337 NORTH ADA STREET CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS mouthed policy since coming to Wash- 
: ‘ ington. 
He will not wield a heavy gavel as 
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Why standardize freight cars 


—like the PS-1 Box Car—the PS-2 Covered Hopper Car 
and the PS-3 Hopper Car? 


These cars, the result of tested design and continuous produc- 
tion, are standardized in order to produce stronger, longer-lived, 
more economical freight cars for the railroads. 

Their designs are the products of Pullman-Standard’s engi- 
neers—engineers with the experience and resources to create, to 
develop, to improve and to thoroughly test vital components 
and complete cars. Their construction reflects the advantages 
of continuous production. It makes possible the economies of 
specialized tools and techniques. Their stamina and continual 
improvement are influenced by laboratory testing by research 
engineers, and ‘“‘on-line” checking by Pullman-Standard service 
engineers. 

50,000 PS-1 box cars have gone into service for 56 railroads 
proving that standardized cars are a sound, revenue-building 
investment. 


WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDER OF FREIGHT AND PASSENGER CARS 


+ As 3 
Facts about these cars are included in 
three new bookets. © Write for a copy 
of any one, or all three. 
CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
SUBSIDIARY OF PULLMAN INCORPORATES 


79 EAST ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
BIRMINGHAM, PITTSBURGH, NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, WASHINGTON 











MARLEY 
will bring Big Spring’ 
To youn Plouit-! 


Not literally, of course — but Marley 
can bring to your processing plant cooling 
towers that will deliver cold water in any 
quantity you specify. Compared with the 
billions of gallons cooled each day by 
Marley towers, the 840,000,000 gallons that 
flow daily from Missouri's Big Spring are 
just “a drop in the bucket.” 

That is why industry today is free to 
locate plants without undue concern about 
local water sources. A Marley cooling 
tower will handle the process cooling re- 
quirements efficiently, economically. By 
recirculation, it will conserve more than 
95% of the water used in wasteful coolin 
methods, And despite floods, freezes, om 
other vagaries of nature, a Marley coolin 
tower will continue to deliver its rate 
capacity of cold water, year in, year out. 

The Marley Company, with representa- 
tives in 50 major cities, is the world’s 
leading manufacturer of water coolin 
equipment. Your local representative will 
help you select a tower tailor-made to fit 
your process and your plant area. 


*Big Spring, America’s largest single spring, in the heart of the famous 
Ozarks. Photo Courtesy of Mo. Division of Resources and Development. 


The Marley Company 


Kansas City, Mo. 





“. . . but he has already 
shown a gift for getting a 
point across in relaxed con- 


versation .. .” 
ECONOMIST starts on p. 43 


chairman. He will not sweep meetings 
along with oratory. His mind is too 
complicated and subtle for that. But 
he has already shown a gift for getting 
a point across in relaxed conversation 
He habitually runs late with appoint 
ments, and the reason is plain: Once a 
visitor is in his chart-lined office, Burns 
will sit and listen until harassed seer 
taries call a halt. 

e Contacts—He’ll be helped by a wide 
acquaintance among key men in the 
Administration. On _ his conomi 
policy board, are two former chairmen 
of the Committce of Economic Devel 
opment—Walter Williams, Under Sec 
retary of Commerce, and Marion B. 
Folsom, Under Secretary of the Treas 
ury. Burns dealt with both when h« 
was director of research at the National 
Bureau. 

Dan Throop Smith, now Folsom’s 
chief tax expert in Treasury, did a r 
search job for Burns and the National 
Bureau. 

Winfield W. Riefler, assistant to the 
chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, 
was once a director of the bureau 

Ralph A. Young, director of research 
at the Fed, was once a member of 
Burns’ research staff. 

Donald R. Belcher, newly appointed 
assistant director of the Bureau of the 
Budget, is an old friend of Burns’, and 
a former director of the National Bu 
reau. These men—and others like them 
—are strategically placed to case Burns’ 
entry into his new role a itional 
policy-maker. 
¢ Budget—His first task—an rela 
tively easy one unless unexpected op 
position develops—is to get Congress to 
approve a full scale Council of Eco 
nomic Advisers. Right now, Burns is 
still operating under temporary appoint 
ment as a single economic adviser to 
Eisenhower, with only two staff econo 
mists, two statisticians, a cou) rf see 
retaries and two consultants. 

He wants two additional economists, 
to be appointed as members of thx 
council, plus a staff of approximately 
30. 

In private life, as director of research 
at the National Bureau, Burns spent 
about $600,000 a vear, most of it stud 
ing a single problem in econ As 
top government cconomist, he will hav 
some $300,000 with which to keep 
track of the whole econom) ngress 
willing. The Administration onfi 
dently expects the money will be voted 
this month. 
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Sporting News” selects 


STEEL AGE 
for Peak Office Efficiency 


~ 5 


When you're matching office hours against a weekly newsstand 
deadline for the world’s leading baseball publication, you've 
got to be sure of peak office efficiency. That's why the pub- 
lishers of The Sporting News, St. Louis, recently ordered this 
large installation of Steel Age Desks and Files. For, in a 
Steel Age office there’s an unmistakable air of efficiency . . . é 
born in the superb comfort and distinctive styling that’s built 
into every piece of Steel Age office furniture. 
Why not let your Steel Age Dealer show you how Steel Age / 
office furniture can improve employee morale and make your The Quality Choice 
office a better place to work? He'll gladly help you plan your Mode Offices 
office for the most efficient flow of work, and help you select of oaern ffi ve 
the right desk or file for each job. Give him a call today! 


CORRY-JAMESTOWN MFG. CORP., CORRY, PA. 
Branch Offices: Boston + New York + Philadelphia + Atlanta + Detroit + Chicago + Los Angeles + San Francisco 


























Putting Specks Back into Purity 


Researchers have been trying for cen- 
turies to produce materials without 
flaws or impurities. In the last 10 years, 
they have brought more and more chem- 
ically pure materials out of the labora- 
tory and onto the production line to 
meet the needs of the jet age. 

And right there came a major dis- 
illusionment. For the really pure mate- 
rials can’t always do the job expected 
of them. Frequently, it turns out, it 
was impurities that gave the materials 
their valuable characteristics. 

That's why there is so much talk now 
about “controlled impurity content” 
and “trace additions.” Industry has 
found that the best way to utilize pure 
materials is to put back into them some 
of the impurities that everyone worked 
so hard to get rid of. 
¢ Just a Touch—It’s an infinitesimal ad- 
dition that does the trick. One part in 
verhaps 10-million may be the control- 
ling factor in anything from a jet engine 
to a television sect. The discovery of the 
importance of impurities has given a 
new lease on life to the lowly crystal in 
radio, TV, and other phases of elec- 
tronics. It is revamping theories about 
illumination and photography and caus- 
ing a boom in alloys that use trace 
amounts (1 Ib. added to a ton) of rare 
earths. Boron also is making a terrific 


52 


comeback as an additive for steel. 

To the layman, trace addition is a 
more appropriate term than impurity 
for describing the new approach. The 
chemist and physicist, however, prefer 
to speak of impurity phenomena. By 
any name, late last month the trend had 
reached such widespread proportions 
throughout industry that about 300 re- 
searchers held a full-blown Symposium 
on Impurity Phenomena at General 
Electric Research Laboratory in Schen- 
ectady. The three-day meeting was 
sponsored jointly by the American Phys- 
ical Society’s Division of Solid State 
Physics. Here are some of the things 
they talked about: 

Trace amounts. The impurities that 
are the core of the new science are of a 
carefully controlled variety. It’s defi- 
nitely not a case of a fly getting into the 
soup. To be effective, the impurity must 
be put into pure material with the lov- 
ing care of a chef adding spices to his 
favorite dish. Otherwise, the purifica- 
tion chore has been in vain. 

Trace additions have a long history in 
nutrition. Most people are familiar with 
the role of iodine in the body. A defi- 
ciency of it can cause goiter; an infinite- 
simal amount can keep the thyroid 
gland functioning as it should. To give 
the blood stream the needed one part 


in 10-million, iodized table salt is used 
to supplement the diet in certain areas 
where the soil and water are deficient 
in iodine. 

In the last few years, nutritionists 
have found that living cells require trace 
amounts of eight metals, although all 
plants and animals do not need the same 
ones. The metals are iron, copper, zinc, 
manganese, cobalt, iodine, boron, and 
molybdenum. Farmers are now adding 
these trace elements to their fields to 
increase the nutritional value of crops. 

Semiconductors. In metallurgy and 
nutrition, the amount of the trace addi- 
tion or impurity is the main concern. 
But in electronics, location of the trace 
is all important. In a transistor, for 
example, the speck of antimony or 
aluminum in the germanium or silicon 
crystal has to be placed where it can be 
seen. The connecting wires—or cats 
whiskers—have to be pinpointed against 
the crystal in such a way that the speck 
of impurity can contro] the clectron 
flow in the crystal. 

The much publicized, $350-per-lb. 
germanium is only one of a group of 
metallic elements called semiconductors. 
They can be either conductors or in- 
sulators depending on external influ- 
ences such as light, heat, or electro- 
magnetic fields. The addition of 
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Only STEEL can do so many jobs so well 








World’s Largest Truck is this new 60-ton 
the-highway ore carrier. Its 2 engines, to 

700 horsepower, are mounted amidship o 
truck's underbelly. Its cooling system req i 
almost 68 gallons of anti-freeze. Its huge tires 
are 32-ply. Ita front end floats on captive air, 
and its rear springs have leaves of special steel 
almost 2 inches thick! 90% of the steel used in 
the truck body was made by U. S. Steel. 





Stainless Steel Helps Feed Your Baby! tn the base of The $20,000,000 Hotel Statler, in aowntown 


the nipple of this new nursing unit is a thin disk of U:'S’S Los Angeles, is the biggest hotel built in this 
Stainless Steel with a tiny valve in its center. This valve country in the last 20 years. 13 stories, 1275 gu: 

. non-corrosive, easy-to-clean . . . regulates the flow of rooms. United States Steel fabricated ar 
liquid into the baby’s mouth as he bites on the nipple, erected 7200 tons of structural steel for the fran 
gives him his meal in measured amounts, and reduces the work of this huge structure and also supplied 
air swallowing that often causes colic. And, baby obtains 325 tons of National Pipe used for heating, fir 
more food and gets greater nutritional benefit from each sprinkling and vacuum lines, and 10 tons of 
feeding. Only steel can do so many jobs so well. stainless steel for miscellaneous use. 









S T = E L Fastest Auto. Flashing past the timing stand on its record run at Bonneville Speed Trials on th 
q% iy flats of Utah last year is the Motorbook Special, which set a one-way record of 252.10 m.p.h. ... the highest 
4} a speed ever attained by an American automobila. The frame of this strzamlined epeedster is of Shelby 
Gi} STAT E$ % Seamless Steel Tubes, a product of U. 8S. Steel. 





“toa UNITED STATES STEEL 


For further information on any product shown in this advertisement, write United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa 
AMERICAN BRIDGE..AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE .. COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL.. CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL..GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING... NATIONAL TUBE 


OIL WELL SUPPLY... TENNESSEE COAL & IRON .. UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS. .UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY. . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, 7ITTSBURGH 
GUNNISON HOMES, INC. » UNION SUPPLY COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY » UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 3-653 


“Ctoroo-Realet hides mabe it dasiop 
ge my sales slo aces” 


Says 


j Sgro manufactured by Bell 
Sound Systems, Inc., are too 
heavy and bulky to carry, and cata- 
logs do not do justice to their beauty 
and sales appeal. Sales manager, 
H. H. Seay Jr., however, has found 
Stereo-REALIST indispensable in his 
sales contacts. He uses the REALIST 
both to photograph his complete 
line in full, ciel éohee and three 
dimensions, and to take pictures of 
his distributors, as well as for his 
own personal pleasure. 

REALIST pictures are the next best 
thing to displaying the actual prod- 


H. H. SEAY JR., vice-president and sales manager 
Bell Sound Systems, Inc., Columbus, Ohio 


uct itself, because this precision-built 
camera duplicates exactly what you 
see with your eyes. 

Why not consider using the 
REALIST as a visual sales aid in your 
business? Chances are it will do the 
job better at lower cost than you 
now believe possible. If you haven't 
seen REALIST pictures, ask your cam- 
era dealer or commercial photogra- 
to show you some. Or for free 

older on its business applications 

write: DaviD WHITE COMPANY, 

383 W. Court St., Milwaukee 12, 
Wisconsin. 

Matched, coated 35mm £:3.5 

lenses . . . locked in place on 

solid lens board . . . internal 

focusing with film plane... 

shutters electronically tested 

for perfect color . . . syn- 

chronized for flash . . . cen- 

tered view-finder . . . split- 

image range finder. . . 

j@-exposure preventive... 


depth of field and hyperfocal 
scale . . . full year warranty. 


$159.00 


(tex inc.) 


impurities makes these characteristics 
easier to control and more reliable. The 
electronics industry turned to semicon- 
ductors during World War II, when it 
found that vacuum tubc yuld not 
perform in certain radar and related ap 
plications. Since that time, tremendous 
progress has been made in putting im- 
purities to work. Witness the growing 
call for germanium diodes and selenium 
rectifiers. 

The big difficulty has n placing 
the speck of impurity in the right place 
in the right amount. 

A recent method has been reported 
for making germanium ingots that in- 
clude 100 layers of impurities from 
which transistors are manufactured. 
This new process brings the raw material 
for transistors to the mass production 
level. 

Labor in assembling them is still the 
chief cost factor; but as more knowledge 
about impurities comes along, costs will 
undoubtedly drop. 

Luminescence. In phosp (the 
materials used in fluorescent lights and 

aints, television screens cientists 
on found that both the amount and 
placement of impurities are important. 
The impurities, known as activators, 
start the glow when touched by various 
types of radiation. 

Studies of these impuriti« 
few years have revealed a 
about luminescence. The latest develop- 
ment is the low-heat, low-cost type of 
lighting known as electroluminescence. 
Alternating current passing through a 
special phosphor coating on glass creates 
an electroluminescent panel. Although 
the glow so far has not been bright 
enough to illuminate a room, the new 
type of light is expected to be extremely 
useful in instrument panels for autos, 
boats, and aircraft. 

A great deal of investigation is still 
needed on how combinations of phos 
phors and impurities will act at a prac- 
tical range of temperatures. The knowl- 
edge is growing every day. So far, about 
43 important impurities have been 
catalogued. This study is also opening 
up a new field of investigation of mate 
rials that are both transparent and elec- 
trically conductive. Such materials 
would be naturals for defrosting 

Other applications. Impurities have 
a great deal to do with increasing the 
sensitivity to light of photographic film. 
Trace amounts of lead salt, for example, 
can heighten the sensitivity of emulsions 
used on X-ray films. Certain dves im- 
prove the action of emulsions in many 
other films. 

Even the weather succum 
purities. ‘The key to the controversial 
cloud-seeding projects across the country 


nors 


n the last 
reat deal 


; to im- 


are impurities in the form of dry ice or 
silver iodide. Added to certain types of 
clouds, they can speed up development 
and produce rain or snow. 


THE CAMERA THAT “SEES” — IN 3 DIMENSIONS — THE SAME AS YO 
Cameras, Viewers, Projectors and Accessories are products of the 
David White Company, Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin — for 50 years 
manufacturers of precision instruments for engineers and surveyors. 
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OLD WAY 
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—s SOLDER RING 
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oer SHOWN UP 


Aesembly Coot Ul SO Zo 


with TOCCO' Induction Brazing 


Now’s the time to balance YOUR production budget 





This assembly may bear no resemblance to _tion used arc welding to join the bushing 

your product, but its case is typical of the and clamp shown above. In an effort to re- 

savings accomplished by Induction Heating duce costs TOCCO Induction Heating was 

of metal parts of all sizes and shapes. brought into the production picture with 
Formerly the Norris Thermador Corpora- _ the following results: 





OLD METHOD (Arc Welding) NEW METHOD (TOCCO Induction Brazing) 
$ 4.56 per M parts Material (solder and flux). . $13.83 per M parts 
20.63 per M parts 8.82 per M parts 
21.25 per M parts 9.08 per M parts 
Total Cost Old Method . . . $46.44 per M parts Total Cost TOCCO Method . $31.73 per M parts 











TOCCO Engineers are glad to survey your operations for similar cost-cutting results —no obligation, of course. 


--- Mail Coupon Tod 
THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT COMPANY panes FREE <diletanngetotaaryed 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT CO. 
BULLETINGY 0.01. w-7 Cleveland 1, Ohio 
Please send copy of “Typical Results of 
TOCCO Induction Brazing and Soldering 


Name 
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. 


Company ciinetuimavieteiisiiniili 





Address 
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One of the first men chosen for the Na- 
tional Baseball Hall of Fame, Babe Ruth 
holds over forty major league records. 
Among them: the most home runs in a 
lifetime (714), the most aap leading 
league in home runs (12), the most home 
runs in one season (60 in 1927). Ruth hit 
more than 50 home runs in each of 4 
years of play and hit 30 or more home 
runs in 19 of his 22 years of major league 
ball. Often forgotten is Ruth’s outstand- 
ing record as a pitcher — pitching 163 
games, winning 92 and compiling a life- 
time earned run average of 2.24. 
Here's Another Unusual Record: The first 
choice of America’s first businesses is 
Atlantic Bond. 12 of America’s 15 largest 
railroads, 7 of the 8 top book publishers, 
10 of the 12 largest insurance companies 
use crisp, clear Atlantic Papers in their 
offices. Ask your printer to use Atlantic 
Bond. You'll find that your firm, too, 
will benefit from better looking letter- 
heads and office forms. 

EASTERN CORPORATION, BANGOR, MAINE 
%» * H&K KR KR KH KH KR 

MAKERS OF 


ATLANTIC 
GBOND 


Fiuuitedg PAPERS 


Sa ae ae eB eR. RS 
For a handsome illustrated guide to the National 
Baseball Hall of Fame, attractively printed and 
suitable for framing, ask your printer or write on 
your letterhead to the Eastern Corp,, Bangor, Me, 


a a oe oe | 
Kee ukne x 





Shortcutting the 


For years, a lot of big shipbuilders 
have had the restless feeling that there 
must be an easier way to handle some 
of their operations. 

The discontent has centered on the 
»rocess of lofting—transcribing a ship’s 
blue rints into the steel parts of a ship. 
With current methods, lofting crafts- 
men must work with wood templates, 
full-scale forms used to outline the 
shape of a part on the steel material. 
That calls for a lot of space—sometimes 
as much as an acre—in which to handle 
the big forms. [It also means a con- 
siderable expenditure for wood and 
other materials, as well as for carpentry. 
And once a ship is built, the templates 
eat up a huge amount of storage space. 
¢ Photographic Setup—Ampower Corp., 
New York City, thinks that its Lumo- 
trace method can erase the shipbuilders’ 
woes. It cuts out the costly, awkward 


ind the 
entional 


steps between the blueprint 
finished parts by using con 
photographic projections. ‘The Lumo- 
trace method was dreamed up by a Ger- 
man firm: GAG (or Gesellschaft Fur 
Anzeichen Geratebetter). Ampower 
Corp. is the U.S. distributor for GAG. 

Generally, here’s how the method 
works: Draftsmen, who have been 
trained in lofting, work out a ship’s 
lines, sections and frames, using 
tenth scale. From the dimensions 
shown on these drawings, the draftsmen 
next work out the measurements for 
the hull’s plates on the 
After that, the drawings photo- 
graphed onto glass negativ: \ pro- 
jector enlarges the negatives by 100 
times on the rough steel plates. Un- 
skilled workmen trace the images over 
the plates, drawing in the lines and 
construction instructions. ‘The marked- 


a one- 


scale. 
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from Blueprints to Steel 


up plates are finally shipped to a fabri- 
cator for cutting and shaping. 
e Early Efforts—The shipbuilders aren’t 
the first construction men to discover 
optics; the aircraft industry actually got 
a head start on them. During the last 
war, it used a similar method for air- 
craft. And recently the industry has 
also used a more complicated kind of 
optics (BW—Dec.23'50,p34) for align- 
ing its assembly apparatus, a job that 
takes precision measurements. But the 
aircraft companies magnify their im- 
ages only 4 or 5 times compired to the 
100 times for ships. So there's less 
margin for error in aircraft optics. 
Low accuracy held back efforts of 
U.S. shipbuilders along these lines 
during World War II. Shipbuilding 
images must be enlarged up to as much 
as 40 ft. by 8 ft., and optical equip- 
ment at the time couldn’t do the job 
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without some distortion of the image. 
«German Unit—The difficulty was 
mostly the poor quality of the lenses. 
But recently the German optical in- 
dustry developed a version that cut 
distortion to a minimum. GAG picked 
up the fancy new lens, and has adapted 
it to its equipment. 

The whole works includes a high- 
precision camera, and an optical pro- 
jector. The projector must be mounted 
30 ft. above the lofting floor, operates 
from a remote-control panel that’s sit- 
uated at the work area. Altogether, 
the lens and the control system gives a 
better-than-average accuracy. GAG says 
that an image’s error is never more 
than vs in. over a distance of 40 ft. 
¢ Headway—Until now, about 18 ship. 
yards in Europe, South America, and 
Japan have adopted Lumotrace. H. C. 
Stulcken Sohn, a yard in Hamburg, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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How to take 30 yours 
off the age of a 
30-YEAR-OLD LATHE 


Here’s how Simmons rebuilt and modernize: 
this massive 30-year-old 86” x 35’ Niles Bement 
Pond Lathe to perform better than when new! 

Now back on the production line for one of 
America’s leading stee) companies, Simmons 
rebuilt, re-equipped, modernized the lathe with 
these features: hardened steel ways; herring 
bone gears; rapid traverse to carriage; 
friction bearings; V-belt drive; 
for tailstock. This is 


ENGINEERED Rebuilding 


It’s much more than a mere 


anti 


motor traverse 


“overhauling” o1 


It’s a complete 


“reactivating” of a machine tool ] 


rebuilding and modernization “from the ground 
up” It includes dismantling down to main cast 
ings, thorough cleaning, testing of all bearings, 
replacement of worn parts, rewiring of electri 
iobs to 


operate at an 


cal circuits, and so very many other 
make the modernized machine 
even higher capacity than its original capacity 

That's not all. The rebuilt and modernized 
machine tool is “witness-tested” on Simmon 
plant floor: a Simmons service engineer car 


under actual 


fully checks its performance 
working conditions—another big reason why 
Simmons Engineered Rebuilding delivers 
guaranteed satisfaction. 

Send us a list of your machine tools that may 
need rebuilding. We will promptly quote price 
and delivery. Write, wire or phone today, 


Simmons Machine Too! Corporation 
1735 North Broadway, 
Albany 1, New York 
Export Office: 50 E. 42nd St, New York 17 
Philadelphia: Phore Victor 8-3133 
Pittsburgh: Phone Penhurst 1-3700 


SIMMONS 
ENGINEERED REBUILDING 
GIVES MACHINE TOOLS 
A NEW LEASE ON LIFE 













A double-ended motor that does 


MANUFACTURERS OF PRECISION-BUILT MOTORS FOR INDUSTRY SINCE 1915 


58 


sales engineer reports on: 


the work of two mofors! 


“The Cherry-Burrell Corporation, 
Little Falls, N. Y., a prominent 
dairy and food-processing equip- 
ment manufacturer, has been a 
customer of ours for 25 years. 
They've asked for our help numer- 
ous times on special motor design 
problems — this case of the double- 
duty motor is a good example. 


“They were working on a new 
milk bottle washer. Motors were 
needed to drive the washing solu- 
tion pump and the bottle pocket 
chain which moves the bottles 
through the washer. Special con- 
siderations were the intermittent 
loads imposed and the jogging 
operation, The machine would also 
operate in damp locations. 


“Our Howell factory engineers 
tackled the job and came up with 
a cost- and space-saving motor 


HOWELL MOTORS 


design — they made one motor do 
the work of two by putting in a 
double-ended shaft and taking 
power off both ends! 


“On one end, a special pump 
flange mounting was fitted to which 
the solution pump was mounted. 
On the other end, they fixed a 
special pulley and belt set-up to 
drive the bottle pocket chain. This 
special unit was tested on the ma- 
chine and worked fine — everybody 
was well satisfied!” 


This is another instance where 
the, local Howell man and our 
factory engineers were able to 
solve a customer’s tough problem. 
We can do the same for you at 
any time. The next time you need 
standard or special motors, % to 
500 hp, be sure to call in your 
local Howell man. 


HOWELL ELECTRIC MOTORS COMPANY, HOWELL, MICHIGAN 





Germany, gives this record of the sys- 
tem’s advantages: Building nine me- 
dium-sized ships, the company cut its 
lofting time by 85%. The method 
also allowed the firm to put more 
images on a rough plate of steel, cut- 
ting steel consumption by 30% 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





General Motors is starting publication 
of a specialized journal designed to 
keep its own engineers and college pro- 
fessors of engineering up to the minute 
on developments in automobile tech- 
nology. Scheduled for publication every 
two months, it will contain signed ar- 
ticles by GM _ authorities, no advertis- 


ing. 
* 


Mystery: An anti-corrosion treatment 
for the hulls of ships, called a wash 
primer, was developed by Bakelite 
Corp. during the war. It scemed to 
work very well but nobody could figure 
out why. Now the Office of Naval Re- 
search is backing an exhaustive research 
program at Rutgers University to find 
out exactly what has been developed. 

é 
Mechanical refrigeration of railroad cars 
passed a milestone last week when a 
126,000-Ib. shipment of frozen straw- 
berries arrived in New York after a 
}4-day trip from California. The record 
load of berries traveled in a new Santa 
Fe “reefer,” kept cool by a self-con- 
tained dicsel unit built by Trane Co. 
Similar cars coming into use on several 
roads are expected to increase flexibility 
of shipping frozen food by rail. Cars 
can be sidetracked, and will stay cold 
inside, for indefinite period 

& 
Microwave radio link installed this week 
by Peninsular Telephone Co. of ‘Tampa, 
Fla., is the first put into operation by 
an independent company. [Equipment 
for the 40-mi. link between Tampa and 
Bartow was produced by Federal Tele- 
communication Laboratories, Inc. 

2 
Narrow passages or molded cavities can 
be examined with an Inspectroscope— 
an industrial version of the instrument 
a doctor uses to see into a patient's 
stomach. It’s made by Eder Instru- 
ment Co. of Chicago, consists of a thin 
tube, a complex set of lenses, and a 
strong light. It can slip through a 4-in. 
opening, curve around corners to see 
into blind spots 

ey 
Humidity conditioning for the holds 
of cargo ships may lead to increased 
shipments by water of many moisture- 
sensitive cargoes now moved by other 
methods. Bethlehem Stee] Co. and 
Surface Combustion Corp. have suc- 
cessfully tested a new marine air-con 
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THE MAN WHO COULD KEEP CUSTOMERS WAITING 


The lighting fuel Sam Kier made out of crude oil in 
his five barrel “‘refinery’’ in Pittsburgh was very 
popular back in the 1850’s. Even when he closed 
down from time to time to fix his kettle, customers 
were willing to wait. Kier was the only one who 
made the stuff. 

But what would the same shutdown do to your 
business? Cripple your schedules? Discourage cus- 
tomers? Turn profits into losses? In a very real way, 
your business often hinges—more than Kier’s ever 
did—on your screening new tank or pressure vessel 


equipment for the soundest fabrication to begin 
with. 

What you’re really screening, of course, is fabrica 
tors. For only the qualified fabricator has the facilities 
and knowledge to give you dependable equipment, 
properly constructed to fit your exact needs. His 
engineering staff works closely with your engineers, 
consultants and materials suppliers in planning your 
equipment. It is this teamwork, together with the 
abilities of the qualified fabricator, that assures you 
the best return on your equipment investment. 


Early in your planning of new process equipment, it will pay you to discuss your 
needs with your fabricator. Or, for the names of qualified equipment builders who 
are experienced in your field, contact us. As a materials supplier for over 140 years, 
Lukens knows fabricators. Address Manager, Marketing Service, 483 Lukens 
Building, Coatesville, Pennsylvania, 


World's Leading Producer of 
SPECIALTY STEEL PLATE + PLATE SHAPES + HEADS + CLAD STEELS 


LUKENS 


STEEL 


COMPANY, COATESVILLE, PA. 














Sales-minded or Cost-conscious... 
You can be both with the 
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TASSSSSSS7i1 Wiite 3000 

The Sales Department Helped NO DOUBT about it,a modern White _ time-savings, exclusive advantages 
Design this WHITE 3000 3000 really works for your sales in traffic and congestion 

department—a rolling billboard—it In highway transport, its extra- 
P & g ) I 

NEW LOOK for Lily Cup attracts attention wherever it goes. Carrying Capacity means extra pay- 
inter-plant and warehouse But there’s more to this White load and greater earning power 
deliveries in New York. This Ne eo ‘ 
White 3000 with 24 ft. body, 3000 than modern design. Itsevery on every trip. = 7 
operated by Lurie Auto Co., feature is engineered for greater Its power-lift cab cuts mainte- 
Inc., New York, for Lily usefulness ... more deliveries .. . nance costs substantially. 
Tulip Cup Corp., features a PR , Pas a Thi . aaa 
diaclacsen tne Glee dien economy... in your business. In Ask your W ite Representative 
bination and the well-known city delivery or from warehouse for facts about its usefulness in 


Lily trademark. White 3000 to plant, you can’t match its — terms of your business. 
design permits two feet 


longer body without increas- 
ing overall length. THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY © Cleveland 1, Ohio 
> THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED © Factory af Montreal 


FOR MORE THAN 50 YEARS THE GREATEST NAME » Ge IN TRUCKS 

























ditioning system on a ship traveling 
from Philadelphia to Seattle by way 
of the Panama Canal. 

. 
Microscopic particles floating in the 
atmosphere are being photographed b 
a special camera at Stanford Research 
Institute. It takes pictures of airborne 
particles as small as one two-thou- 
sandths of an inch. With previous 
microscopic techniques, you had to 
collect the particles on slides. 

a 


Alabama Power Co. has closed down 
its experiment on underground gassifi- 
cation of coal. The project, which was 
developing a commercial process for 
production of synthesis gas, lost finan- 
cial support when Congress failed to 
continue appropriations for Bureau of 
Mines help with the program. 


« 
A camera device will be used to tick off 
tolls on the New York to Buffalo Thru- 
way now under construction. A motor- 
ist whose car is registered in the state 
can buy a $10 sticker, which the cam- 
era picks up as he drives by. The 
sticker is good for a year. Other motor- 
ists pay as they ride. The “fool-proof” 
record system, developed by Taller & 
Cooper, Inc., may be the forerunner 
of automatic turnstiles for toll facilities. 


Fragile Scientific Baby 


Thanks to L. W. Crookes, General Elec- 
tric Co.'s general engineering laboratory 
has a scientific kind of baby buggy. Crookes 
handles the maintenance of delicate, costly 
instruments that are used in GE’s experi- 


ments with thermal power systems. A spe- 
cially constructed cart for carrying the in- 
struments would cost at least $200. So, 
pinching pennies, Crookes bought instead 
a second-hand baby buggy for $17, re- 


Architect: Wyatt C. Hedrick, 
Dallas, Texas 


WE'VE BEEN EXPELLED! 
THIS SCHOOLHOUSE LUMBER’'S 
BEEN MINALITH FLAME 

PROOFED... ; 








Four Longview school buildings used 
approximately 400.000 fom of Mina 
Wth-treated lumber for roof decks, 
Ceiling joists, wood-framed openings. 


How Longview, Texas 
PROTECTS its school children 
and its tax dollar investment 


When the citizens of Longview, 
Texas decided their community 
needed four new school build- 
ings, they demanded absolute 
structural safety plus practical 
economy of design and construc- 
tion. They also wanted long 
serviceability with minimum 
maintenance. 

Wyatt C. Hedrick, well-known 
Dallas architect, suggested a pop- 
ular and economical method of 
construction— brick veneer sup- 
ported by fire-retardant chemical- 
impregnated lumber. 

Hedrick specified that lumber 
be pressure impregnated with 
Minalith.* Listed by Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Minalith 
also meets Federal Specifications 
for Fire Retardants. Wood treated 
with Minalith will not support 
combustion—it will char slowly 
where flame touches it, but will 
not ignite. During a fire, Minalith- 


treated lumber maintains its load 
bearing strength without sudden 
collapse. As a plus-value, Mina- 
lith protects wood from decay 
organisms and insect attack. And 
Minalith has no undesirable 
effects on lumber, keeps it clean 
for handling and completely 
paintable. 

With Minalith-treated lumber 
readily available, local labor was 
able to proceed at once. Long- 
view was pleased to note that use 
of local labor and loca] materials 
kept construction tax dollars 
at home. 

Minalith-treated lumber is a 
product of American Lumber 
and Treating Company, who also 
produce Wolmanized* preserva- 
tive-treated lumber. There are 
Wolman preservative treat- 
ment plants in all parts of the 
country. For further information 
write: 


American Lumber & Treating Company 
General Offices: 1601 McCormick Building, Chicago 4, IIlinois 


Offices: Little Rock, Arkansas « Portland, Oregon + Boston « Los Angeles 
San Francisco «+ Baltimore « New York + Jacksonville, Florida + Seattle 


Producers of the Original 


FLAME PROOFED 
LUMBER 


a companion product to 


Wolmanized 


paessuee fetaree 4s 
vamped it to suit the job. SY 


* Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 
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BROWNHOIST 


ALSO BUILDS BETTER BUCKETS 


Engineering principles that have made Brown- 
hoist the leader in the heavy materials han- 
dling field have also made Brownhoist’s 
Specially Engineered Buckets famous. 
Brownhoist Buckets, designed for specific 

jobs, handle the toughest materials 

handling problems with ease. Rail- 

roads, steel mills, and dock 

cperators who are loading or 

unloading coal, ore, slag, or 

other bulk materials will 

find it pays to discuss 

their bucket requiremerits 

with Brownhoist 

Engineers. 





























Brownhoist builds Rope Reeve, Power 
Wheel and Link Type Buckets for every 
purpose. They take deep, full capacity 
bites that move more materials per lift. 


e 
Brownhoist Link Type Buckets speed materials 
handling with boat unloaders, traveling bridge 
cranes, fast plants and similar heavy duty 
moterials handling equipment. 


BROWNHOIST BUILDS BETTER CRANES 
INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST CORPORATION * BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


DISTRICT OFFICES: New York, Philadeiphio, Cleveland, San Francisco, Chicago; 
Canadian Brownhoist, Lid., Montreal, Quebec ¢ AGENCIES: Detroit, Birmingham, 
Houston, Los Angeles 
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Sandpile Electronics 

Newcomer in the growing array of 
remote controlled toys is this Purn 
Trac tractor, a ws scale model of the 
International Diesel. It’s made of Ten 
ite plastic and equipped with rubber 
treads so that it won’t mar floors and 
furniture. 

Levers on the 110-volt a.c. control 
box duplicate real crawler-tractor con 
trols. With these, the Turn Trac can 
be made to turn, climb, push, pull, re- 
verse, or bulldoze. 

e Source: Product Miniature Co., Inc., 
2240 S. 54th St., Milwaukee 14, Wis. 
e Price: About $35. 


Custom-Colored Paint 


Home owners today are using a lot 
more color in decorating than they used 
to. The emphasis on color has meant 
more business for retail outlets, but it 
has also created an inventory problem. 
Not only do outlets have to keep a 
wide variety of hues on hand, but they 
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Moly is 
now free 


The U. S. Government has just freed 
molybdenum from all domestic controls, For the 
first time in 2% years American industry can 
get all it needs. 





A spectacular increase in production ca- 
pacity at our mine at Climax, Colorado, has 
made this possible. This mine, one of the larg- 
est underground operations in the world, is the 
major producer of molybdenum. 


Our rate of production is now nearly 70% 
higher than it was only a year ago. A further 
expansion within the next twelve months will 
raise the 1952 level another 20%. 


This expansion will enable us to satisfy 
more than adequately the foreseeable demands 
of both National Defense and our customers in 
the iron, steel, automotive, oil, chemical, elec- 
tronics, and aircraft industries. 


We thank all those who have waited so 
patiently for this moment. 


ns 


























for your 
products 


®Whatever way you travel today, 
your safety and comfort are seas 
furthered by the products of manufac- 
turers who saw advantages in using 
Durez phenolic plastics. 

In this there may be a cue for you. 
The products you have in mind .. . for 
development or for improvement... 
may “go” better and pay you more 
profit with the right combination of 
phenolics properties. 

We have developed phenolics that 
serve with outstanding success under 
a to heat, cold, water, chemi- 
cals, impact and other mechanical 
stresses, and in some forins, abrasion. 
As molded parts they make it possible 
to cut production corners, step up 
manufacturing schedules, As resins 
they protect and often enhance impor- 
tant properties of rubber, wood, and 
various fabricated substances. 

Why not look into the field of phe- 
nolics now? Talk with Durez.. . lead- 
ing specialists in these plastics. 


PHENOLIC PLASTICS 





MOLDING COMPOUNDS 


PHENOLIC INDUSTRIAL RESINS 


RESINS 


Member S. P. 1. C ittee on Lorge Plastics Moldings 


THAT FIT THE JOB 








run the risk of losing money when 
slow-selling paints dry out 

Martin Senour Co. thinks it has the 
retailer’s answer in an automatic dis- 
penser, which goes on the market late 
next month. It can produce any one 
of thousands of colors right at the 

int of sale. The purchaser selects 
Ris color, has it mixed, and carries off 
his paint—all in a few minutes. 

Paints are mixed from combinations 
of the three primary hues (red, blue, 
yellow) and the three secondary hues 
(green, violet, orange), plus a graying 
agent and white. This reduces the 
number of colors kept on hand. 

The machine is calibrated to a thou- 
sandth of a quart. The company says 
it can duplicate any color, tone, or 
shade. The company’s lab has devel- 
oped formulas for more than 2,000 
colors in flat enamel, satin gloss, or 
high gloss, for precision matching and 
harmonizing in exterior and interior 
decoration. Martin Senour says that, 
with a few hours training, practically 
anyone can operate the machine and 
produce the most sensitive gradations. 

e Source: Martin Senour Co., 2520 S. 
Quarry St., Chicago 8, IIl. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





Super Cordura is a new high-tenacity 
rayon yarn developed by du Pont’s Tex- 
tile Fibers Dept. for use in automobile 
and truck tires. About 20% stronger 
than conventional rayons, its biggest 
competition will be the company’s ny- 
lon. A du Pont spokesman says “the 
company feels it is better to compete 
with ourselves than be put out of busi- 
ness by somebody else.” 


& 
Pickling and eiching steel, stainless 
steel, titanium, and aluminum can be 
done more safely with a powdered com- 
pound called Actone 33, according to 
manufacturer Enthone, Inc., 442 Elm 
St., New Haven, Conn. Although it 
contains soluble fluorides, the company 
says handling hazards are considerably 
less than with liquid hydrofluoric acid. 

* 
Printed-circuit techniques have been 
used in making a new 60-position ro- 
tary switch announced by Shallcross 
Mfg. Co., Collingdale, Pa. Metal con- 
tacts on the new switch are printed on 
a paper-base, plastic deck only 3-in. 
square. Big advantage is light weight. 

o 


Sprayed-on plastic upholstery looks like 
leather, reportedly is unaffected by 
weather and scuffing. It turned up on 
a chair, manufactured largely with a 
spray gun, that was developed jointly 
by designer Guy Rothenstein and Pro- 
gressive Industries, Inc., 48-08 Van 
Dam Street, Long Island City, N. Y. 
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The 


Cs 


rs 


Golden Flood 


... racing toward the sea 


Z 


ZZ over the rails of 


Western Maryland 


Immense tides of ripened grain already begin to pour 
out of the Midwest. Trainloads of wheat flood toward 
tidewater, where ocean-bound ships await cargoes for 
hungry markets overseas, 


Those ships in unending procession move to berths 
under the towering grain elevator at Port Covington 
Baltimore terminus of Western Maryland Railway. One 
after another they complete their load under the gushing 
spouts and head to sea. 


As Western Maryland is the direct route from America’s 
heartland to the Port of Baltimore, so this busy road is 
also an essential link between the thriving Midwest and 
all the heavy industrial centers of the East. That's a 
fact traffic managers well know. It’s a fact you might 
find valuable in your business. 


Whenever you have goods that seek a market, East or 
West, consider shipping via Western Mary/and 


WESTERN MARYLAND RAILWAY 


St: Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md. 


Important link in the movement of heavy traffic 
East and West 


Free - flowing freight, like water, seeks natural channels. 
That helps explain why, among the 130 U.S. Class I 
Railroads, Western Maryland stands fifteenth in density of 
freight traffic. 
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Appliances Head 


4 S c 
A ar ee ; Fe eee ve 


@ Manufacturers begin pressing for exclusive dealer- 


ships as the answer to many of the industry's problems. 


@ Price cutting and hotter competition are forcing the 


issue on the trade. 


@ One way or another, major changes in the distribu- 


tion system seem to be in the making. 


Ever since the war, the appliance in- 
dustry has been talking to itself on a 
vital theme: how to cope with its own 
growth. Lately, leaders in the business 
have more than hinted that the appli- 
ance dealer would one day wind up 
something like an automobile agency— 
selling one manufacturer's product. 

It begins to look as though a show- 
down on that question is nearer than 
people thought. Here and there, the 
talk is turning into action. If you take 
a look, you can see straws in the wind 
like these: 

¢ In Los Angeles, a big manufac- 
turer has asked a big retailer to handle 
his line exclusively. In Phoenix, several 
manufacturers are pressuring retail out- 
lets to do the same. 

¢ In Salt Lake City some dealers 
have already gone to one line. Others, 
who carry several brands, feature only 
one. Atlanta, Pittsburgh, Rochester, 
N. Y., note similar trends. 

¢ Kelvinator division of Nash-Kel- 
vinator is undertaking a program to 
educate its dealers to drop multilines, 
concentrate on one, 

The same wind that is blowing these 
straws around was evident at. the meet- 
ing of the National Appliance & Radio- 
TV Dealers Assn. in Chicago two 
weeks ago. Throughout the session 
speakers hammered on the theme of 
cxclusive dealerships. 

e“A Limited Few’—H. A. Warren, 
manager of distribution for General 
Electric Co.’s major appliance division, 
declared that a radical change was 
needed. He urged strengthening the 
franchise, told dealers to search their 
souls to weigh the advantages of buy- 
ing “from one or a limited few com- 
panics.” 

Harry Alter, head of a Chicago dis- 
tributing house, predicted that “the 
day of full-line and exclusive dealer- 
ships” is not far off. Wallace Johnston, 
president of the association, advised, 
“Let's accelerate the pace of this day's 
arrival . . .”” when “we'll see the ap- 
pliance industry following the pattern 
of the automotive field.” 


66 


¢ Survey—Business WEEK, checking 
around the country, found plenty who 
echoed these sentiments. 

Says an Atlanta distributor, “Appli- 
ances seem destined to follow the pat- 
tern set by the automobile industry. 
Undoubtedly, the dealer will find it’s 
an economic necessity to concentrate 
on fewer lines.” 

A department store head comments, 
“We're getting just like an auto agency 
in supplying service and repairs.” A 
Dallas appliance store operator holds, 
“It'll be the salvation of the industry.” 
Los Angeles dealers feel exclusive deal- 
crships aren’t in the cards right now— 
but the handwriting is on the wall. 
Seattle agrees that they're coming, 
though not for several years. 


1. What's Behind It 


There are good reasons for the talk 
-and the few first steps to action. Pri- 
marily, they boil down to two : 

¢ Growth—and overgrowth—of the 
industry. 

e The gap between the manufac- 
turer's price and what the consumer 
pays. 

There’s no question about the 
growth. In 1940 the industry sold 
some $600-million worth of goods at 
retail. Today it’s selling about $3-bil- 
lion. It’s talking of $5-billion in an- 
other 10 vears. 

The great speed-up came after World 
War II, of course. Consumers, starved 
for houses and the appliances that went 
with them, rushed like a cyclone into 
the market. Manufacturers rushed to 
cash ia on the bonanza. The growth 
was both horizontal and vertical: more 

roduction of items already on the 
ies more companies adding new 
lines. 
¢ Too Many, Too Much—Any industry 
that has come up fast knows about 
growing pains. Hardly a manufacturer 
will admit that there’s anv overproduc- 
tion. But distributors and dealers groan 
that for them the growing is one big 
ache. “There are just too many manu- 


fora Bewdown 


facturers putting out too many appli- 
ances with all their expansions to too 
many dealers now facing a saturating 
market,” says a large St. Louis dealer. 
Except in areas where population is 
increasing fast, everybody agrees heartily 
that there are too many dealers—any- 
where from 10% to 30% too many. 
Says an Atlanta dealer, “There were 156 
dealers here prewar; now there are +50.” 
Most people below the manufac- 
turcr’s level are sure there are too many 
products. A Houston dealer cites a 
major company that has announced 37 
different ‘T'V models for this fall. “TI 
can't go along with that,” he claims. 
“Tt ties up too much money in inven- 
tory to display that company’s IV 
group.” 
e Distribution—The scramble to broad 
lines in particular has thrown estab- 
lished distribution channels off base. 
Distributors suddenly find they are 
carrying competitive lines that once 
didn’t compete at all. They have had to 
shift and realign themselves. Manufac- 
turers have their troubles, too. In 
Nashville, for example, at least two top- 
flight manufacturers can’t find a dis- 
tributor to handle their expanded lines. 
Meanwhile, the vacuum into which 
these products have been pouring is 
filling up. Increasing saturation doesn’t 
appear an insuperable obstacle—except 
that it means stiffer selling cffort. But 
with every day that goes by, the com- 
petition in the appliance field gets 
hotter. 


ll. Where Trouble Shows 


Not too many people—ex 
sumers—complain that the list retail 
price is too high, in theory. But in 
practice, evervone scems dead set on 
proving it is. That practice is one of 
the immediate causes for the unrest in 
the industry. 

The great overwhelming fact in to- 
day's appliance selling is the cut price, 
and the emergence of the discount 
house. ‘“Nobody sells at list’’—the com- 
plaint echoes again and again. True, 
in smaller citics and towns this is less 
neticeable. But in larger cities, the list 
price is almost a myth. 

In San Francisco, merchandising is 
chaotic. The discount house is ram- 
pant, abetted by “discount clubs” run 
by companies and unions. Houston 
dealers claim that “backdoor selling” 
absorbs up to 70% of the smaller items 
in the kitchen, is reaching into major 
appliances, too. “Every other person 


ept con- 
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who comes into the store has a dis- 
count card,” says a St. Louis appliance 
dealer bitterly. Department stores and 
franchised appliance storés complain 
that they are simply display cases; cus- 
tomers come, look, pick a model, and 
run to the nearest discount house to 
buy it. 

¢ Expedients—Franchised dealers fight 
back by cutting as best they can, by 
offering heavy trade-ins, nothing down 
and two years to pay, giveaways—any- 
thing to move the stuff. 

Trade-ins have become one of the 

dealers’ big headaches, in fact. Some 
have succeeded in selling them to 
wholesalers; most feel they are a neces- 
sary evil, and there is no way out of it. 
This situation, proponents of the agency 
idea say, strengthens their case. There’s 
a need for some sort of orderly distribu- 
tion for used models. 
e Expensive—Service is another weak 
spot in many cases. Some retailers have 
made a good thing of it. But the 
smaller stores find it expensive to main- 
tain the skilled labor required. 

The net result for many is precious 
little profit. “It takes a 9% margin to 
open our doors,” Los Angeles dealers 
say, “and we’re trying to run on 10%.” 
When they turn for help to bankers 
and financing companies, they find 
credit sccm Ss is tighter—and with 
longer lines and more models, dealers 
need more credit. 

Naturally, this spells one thing: more 
failures. According to Dun & Brad- 
street, 137 appliance purveyors folded 
up in the first six months of 1953 
against 99 a year earlier. The San 
Francisco Board of Trade, covering all 
of northern California, says it handled 
29 appliance store liquidations in the 
first five months of this vear, against 
eight a year earlier. Most cities report 
no great increase in failures yet—but 
nearly all see the handwriting on the 
wall. 


Ill. Quick Ways Out 


More and more dealers are finding 
their salvation by adding lines other 
than appliances: anything from toys, 
hardware, sporting goods, china, to 
floor coverings and furniture. Some 
dealers are trimming sales staffs—in a 
day when salesmen are what they need. 

Department stores, which find price- 
cutting an expensive solution, are more 
and more seeking to push brands of 
their own, where there is no price com- 
petition. Some—Bloomingdale’s, in 
New York, is a good example—have 
dropped appliances. Most, though, 
agree with the department store head 
who says, “If we can stick it out long 
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Since 1936, the Dempster-Dumpster 
System of trash handling and rubbish 
removal has been paying dividends in 
health and operating economy to thou- 
sands of communities, army camps and 
industrial plants here and abroad. 
This system, with its truck-mounted 
Dempster-Dumpster and its numerous 
detachable trash containers, literally 
acts as a mechanized garbage-disposal 
crew ... keeping refuse completely en- 
closed and ending for all time the 


Over ten thousand agents . . 


health menace of the open trash pile. 

The U.S. F. & G. has played a part 
in the steady growth of Dempster 
Brothers, Inc., Knoxviile, Tenn. by 
providing various bonding and insur- 
ance coverages. 

Whether you produce handling 
equipment or use it; whether you own 
your home or business, whatever you 
do, there are U.S. F. & G. coverages 
specifically designed to meet your 
needs. 


. there’s one in your community. 


Consult him as you would your doctor or lawyer. 


CASUALTY-FIRE 
INSURANCE 


FIDELITY -SURETY 
BONDS 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 
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ree | BUSY SWITCHBOARDS } 
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Autophone Systems. 


The use of leased phones for inter-office communi- 
cation is expensive. In many cases the annual rental 
cost of additional instr y to handle 
the inter-office load exceeds the puasheso cost of a 
Couch phone system. 

You pay only once for Conch phones.. 
these additional benefits 
@ Direct contact. 7" of switchboard delays. 

@ Keep outside lines free for 
@ Eliminate non-business outside calls and their cost. 

A wide variety of Couch vane and Equipment 

is available to provide tailored service for installa- 
coon requiring from 2 to 50 lines. 

Write today for Catalog 52-D 





.and gain 


Private Phone Systems 
Ho 
Fire Alarm Systems 


NORTH QUINCY 71, 
MASSACHUSETTS 




















HOW TO CUT HIGH INSURANCE COSTS 


You can make big savings in your 
annual FIRE insurance premiums, 
and improve your property with per- 
manent FIRE protection by install- 
ing GLose Automatic Sprinklers. 
Act now to make these savings... 
ask our nearest office for details. . 

GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 

- CHICAGO . .. PHILADELPHIA 


haw YORK. 
Offices in nearty all principal cities 





enough, the smaller dealers will hang 
themselves.” 
¢ Sleuthing—To stem the flood of price 
cutting, some distributors and manu- 
facturers are doing a little private polic- 
ing. One distributor who went on a 
uiet price-cutter hunt found 54 out of 
55 outlets ignored the list price. He 
threw out the 54 that “weren’t treat- 
ing my lines right.” One big concern 
ditched its distributorship in one area, 
set up a factory branch instead to keep 
things under better control. 

Some companies are following Thor’s 
example of cutting the number of its 
dealers as a means of controlling out- 
lets (BW—Feb.18’50,p58). Other big 
ones just aren’t replacing the weak ones 
that die. That’s not the case univer- 
sally, though. Admiral and Apex are 
adding outlets. To help out the financ- 
ing, many distributors are “floor plan- 
ning” stock—letting dealers pay 10% 
down, with 90 days to pay up. 


IV. For the Long Haul 


Nobody in the industry knows the 
final answer. For the long haul, all are 
optimistic. But how to get to that 
happy day is the question. 

One school of thought is strictly 
laissez-faire. “The people who are dy- 
ing are the ones who never should have 
been in the business,” the reasoning 
gocs. “We'll be stronger than ever 


Saunders Tries 


after the shakedown,” many hold. 
¢ Pros and Cons—Those who advocate 
the one-line, auto-type agency urge 
that the dealer will know line, be 
better able to scll. He'll have a brand 
loyalty—and better backing from his 
distributor and manufacturer. His in- 
ventory problem should be lighter. 

Dealers aren't so sure. ““There would 
have to be a lot of changes,” they think. 
Some kind of territorial franchise, for 
one; better cooperation from distributor 
and manufacturer. Few companies offer 
a complete line—and if a manufacturer 
has one particularly hot item, a dealer 
wants to carry it. 

Another suggestion is to 
wholesaler, ship direct to th: 
let. This, some feel, may be the 
for the big stores. Still another pro- 
posal to tighten the price gap is for the 
retailer to carry no inventory, just floor 
models, and sell on commission 

All hands—up and down the distribu- 
tion line—have envious and apprehen- 
sive eves on what the big chains, espe- 
cially Sears, Roebuck & Co., have done. 
Sears waters down the manufacturing 
cost by buying in quantity, frequently 
off season. It has squeezed out the dis- 
tributor cost by the simple process of 
eliminating him. At Sears’ stores, 
there’s no price cutting. What it has 
done is to wrap up, to a large extent, 
all the processes, from manufacture to 
retailing, in one bundle. 


drop the 
retail out- 
answer 


Again 


Creator of Piggly Wiggly and Keedoozle makes cus- 


tomer the cashier at new ‘‘Foodelectric” 


store, eliminates 


checkout crush, cuts staff and prices. 


Clarence Saunders, the eg ee 
merchant who developed the Piggly 
Wiggly stores and the Keedoozle, ol 
made two fortunes and lost them 
again, has something new. This time 
it is a semi-automatic food store dubbed 
“Foodelectric.” 

Saunders, now 67, lifted the curtain 
on his new enterprise last week in his 
hometown of Memphis. The kev to 
the new system is a small adding ma- 
chine (3 in. x 1} in.) that the customer 
carries in his hand. 

Essentially, what Saunders has done 
has been to pass along to the consumer 
still another marketing function. The 
supermarket made the customer his 
own order-gatherers Now Saunders 
wants to take him one step further and 
turn him into his own cashier, thus 
virtually eliminating that bottleneck, 
the checkout counter. 
¢ Simpler—“I’ve been working on this 
new system for three years,” says Saun- 
ders. “It is much simpler than the 
Keedoozle.” 


It was the complications inherent in 
the Keedoozle that finally overthrew it 
(BW-—Sep.3’49,p39). Developed dur- 
ing the 1930s, the Keedoozle worked 
something like this: 

Under each display of canned goods 
or other items there was a punch ma- 
chine into which the customer fed a 
tape. The machine punched the tape 
with a code according to price and 
item. 

When the customer wa 
shopping, she handed the tape to a 
clerk who ran it through a machine 
that resembled a tape-operated tele- 
type. This in turn actuated a stock- 
room mechanism that dropped the 
listed merchandise onto a conveyor 
belt. The belt carried the order plus 
tallied bill to the cashier 
¢ Two-Way Push—In designing his 
new system, Saunders has abandoned 
the effort to create a fully automatic 
store. 

With Foodelectric, the punching 
machines have given way to the tinv 


finished 
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r _ In every business there are opportunities to 
oe produce records from 44% to 300% faster— 


Dig ) top ¢ ve i forms and devices simplify 
bcess, making a big difference 


ifference |iaiempaieniilas 


; too: system analysis examines forms 
Cc s for improvements . . . form design 
assures efficient business hanes with minimum 
P "paperwork" . «+ Our Representative makes 
these add up to effective Paperwork Simplification. 


Phone our office in your city, Or write The Standard 
ei Register Company, 105 Campbell St., Dayton 1, Ohio. 


ated 


he 


a 


standard Register | 
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& Paperwork Simplification 





adding machine. This has a handl 
like a pistol and four rows of figure: 
(up to $99.99). 

Merchandise is stacked behind glass 
in vertical showcases. By cach item a 
notched key juts out, the teeth of 
which are set for the price. The cus- 
tomer selects her item, fits the adding 
machine over the key, pushes. This 
(1) racks up the price and (2) dunips 
the desired item into a receptacle be- 
low the showcase. There is no con 
veyor belt. The customer merely picks 
up the item as she would in any super- 
market and pops it into her basket. 

All the cashier has to do is to put 
the order into a bag, charge the cus- 
tomer the total appearing on the add- 
ing machine, make change. Saunders 
claims that it will only take four people 
in all to staff a store doing a million 
a year volume. This includes stock- 
boys. 

“I worked at all kinds of ideas be- 

fore this simple idea came to me,”’ says 
Saunders. “At one time I had a little 
Ferris wheel to replenish the stock, 
but I came back to the chute idea of 
Keedoozle.”’ 
e Exceptions—The principle, however, 
does not apply as yet to meats, vege- 
tables, and frozen foods. In fact, when 
Saunders opens his first experimental 
store in Memphis during the last two 
weeks in August, these items will be 
missing. 

The first of the three to be rein- 
stated will be frozen foods, but until 
Saunders develops freezer counters that 
can be operated automatically, he will 
: use an interim system. When the cus 
In =e way oe another, fresh western-grown fruits tomer selects a frozen food in the regu 
are of importance to you. Especially so if you are a lar manner, the frozen food itself won't 
grower, canner, packer, wholesaler or retailer of drop into the receptacle below. Instead, 
fruits. But whatever your business might be, you she will get a numbered block. And a 
and your family benefit from the health-building clerk posted at the refrigerator room 


‘ : . ‘ .. pee: aeons » th; » Mes 
vitamins which Nature has packed into apples, Pia Reenene? See Sor the proper 
oranges, peaches, pears, and other varieties When meats and vegetables are in- 
of fruit. stalled, they will also be handled by 
To bring orchards to you, Union Pacific has Seemeer ood era die oh, ed tn 
refrigerator (P.F.E.) cars available for shipment customer’s adding machine with a sp 
of fruits . . . also vegetables and other perishable cially adjustable key. 
commodities . . . from western producing states ¢ New Try—As with the Keedoozle, 


to eastern destinations. Saunders will try to undercut other 
grocery stores by 10%. He will once 


Modern icing stations along the U. P. route more work on a franchise system out 


provide adequate protection of perishables all side Memphis, taking as his cut 4 of 

the way. 1%. But this time, says Saunders, he 
will keep the ownership of the corpora- 

tion himsclf, issue no stock 

/ Saunders made millions and fame 

Darerse : 38 years ag» with his Piggly Wiggly 


RAILROAD aha . stores, which were pioneering ventures 
in self-service. But he went to the 
| | ee cleaners in the stock market, came back 








later with a chain of stores named after 
himself. Then he lost Clarence Saun- 


ders stores in the depression. Saunders’ 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD experiments with the Keedoozle reput- 


edly cost him a million dollars 
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HOW MUCH WILL 


CORROSION 


cCOsT YOU THIS YEAR? 


CHEMICALS CAN CORRODE METALS IN 12 MONTHS OR LESS. 









































UNPLASTICIZED P.V.C. JUST DOESN'T CORRODE, 


Nola COmM.. .» IF YOU SWITCH TO 


UNPLASTICIZED P.V.C. MADE FROM FIRESTONE EXON 402-A 


Unplasticized P.V.C. is a new material of construction that is highly resistant 


to most corrosive elements. In many industrial applications, it has proven to be 
superior—less expensive—than customary metals. Check carefully the advantages of 


Unplasticized P.V.C. Then, for detailed information on how this new material of 
construction can help you in your business, consult Firestone Chemical Sales Division. 


ee 


Industrial Pipe—Naturally, piping 
extruded from Unplasticized 
P.V.C. made from Exon 402-A is 
resistant to all types of corrosion. 
It is extremely light weight in 
comparison to metal...easier and 
less expensive to handle. 


Firestone... 


Implements—Pitchers, scoops, 
stirrers fabricated from Unplasti- 
cized P.V.C. made from Exon 
402-A are invaluable in handling 
corrosive materials. They are ex- 
tremely light...easy to handle... 
practically eliminate replacement. 


JAN 
N 








Versatility — Unplasticized P.V.C. 
made from Exon 402-A can be 
welded, sawed, sheared, stamped, 
milled, planed, drilled, embossed, 
rolled, cemented. It is easily 
worked on conventional metal 
and wood working equipment. 


How does this new material of 
construction fit into your picture? 
Have your engineers consult 
the Firestone Chemical Sales 
Division on proper applications 
of Unplasticized P.V.C. made 
from Exon 402-A...or write: 


.........chemical Sales Division 


FIRESTONE PLASTICS COMPANY. DEPT. B5 


= 


POTTSTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


A Division of Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


IMPORTANT: Firestone supplies the resin only, and does not manufacture the end-product. 





Baca t ah < era 
Smart copy cats know 


NCB TRAVELERS CHECKS 
are easy to spend—safer than cash 


First-time travelers learn fast. They see 
experienced travelers carrying National 
City Bank Travelers Checks—and do 
likewise. 

NCB Travelers Checks are spendable 
everywhere for everything, and if lost or 
stolen, are promptly refunded. Cost only 
75c per $100. Buy them at your bonk. 


The best thing you know wherever you go 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The National City Bank of New York 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


(Advertisement) 


Chlorine Gas 


Ammonia Gas 


Harmless to workers 
Wearinc Air-Paks 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 30.,—Men carrying 
their own supply of air on their backs now 
work safely in chlorine or ammonia gas at 
the Gardiner Manufacturing Company. 
Home of the 101 Washing Solution, the 
Gardiner Co. uses pure chlorine and am- 
monia in its manufacturing process. 

According to Rex Gardiner, President, 
they are equipped with the new breathing 
device because it affords the only com- 
plete protection against accidents involving 
these two gases. 

The self-contained unit provides pure, 
fresh air, not oxygen, for the ‘wearer in 
any atmosphere—even under water. Eyes 
are protected by full-face mask. 

The unit, called the Air-Pak is manu- 
factured by the Scott Aviation Corporation, 
286 Erie Street, Lancaster, New York, 
which also produces the famous A-15 Air 
Corps “walk-around” oxygen unit plus a 
wide variety of civilian aviation oxygen 
sysrems, 
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Station WLW Gives Away House... 


7S See 
«i» WIN KAISER (25, 
wiw vo Great Contests wy» 


--. Cars. to Snag Off-Hour Audience 


¢ Symptoms of 
works so well that Kaiser-F'razer Corp., 
for one, has come back a second year. 
It gave away a batch of cars last year 


Crosley Broadcasting Corp. thinks it 
has found a way to keep people glued 
to its radio and television programs dur- 
ing those dull hours when the au- 
dience normally drifts away. 

The Cincinnati broadcasting con- 
cern, the division of Avco Mfg. Corp. 
that operates WLW (“The Nation's 
Station”) and other stations, works on 
this simple premise: No matter what 
the program or hour, the audience will 
stick with you if you keep dangling the 
promise of a prize in front of it. So 
Crosley runs contests, scatters the clues 
and questions all through the broad- 
casting hours for days. The audience 
presumably has to stick with the sta- 
tion to stay in the running, and Crosley 
claims that audience ratings show that’s 
just what happens. 

There’s another nice twist to the 
Crosley idea: The company doesn’t 
even have to pay for the prizes. Manu- 
facturers donate them to the contest 
just for the sake of the free plug. 


Success—The idea 


and is now offering anothe: 30 for 
the latest Crosley contests 

Furthermore, the gimmick is spread- 
ing. Some half-dozen other broadcasters 
have put similar contests on the air and 
now Kaiser-Frazer has got Crosley’s 
permission to work similar deals else- 
where in the country. 
¢ Initial Efforts—The station contest 
has been used before. But in its pres- 
ent form it was developed by 35-vear- 
old Frederic Gregg, the energetic di- 
rector of the company’s client service 
department. Gregg, a former news- 
paper promotion man, knew what con- 
tests can do to build circulation for 
newspapers. 

Gregg’s first effort last summer was 
called If I Were President Contest. 
It worked like this: Starting June 20, 
there was a “question of the day’ for 
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Flanged and Dished Heads 


Stainiess-Clag 
Stee! Plates 


* when they’re made by 
| CLAYMONT 


Whatever your needs in flanged and dished heads, you're a 
winner every time when you call for heads by Claymont. 

We can always meet your most exacting specifications 
because with us the spinning of flanged and dished heads is more 
than just a job—it’s an art into which we put the most 
painstaking care and specialized know-how. 

Our flanging department can supply you with flanged and 
dished heads in diameters from 9 inches to 19 feet and in 
gauges from 3/16-inch to 6 inches. Made in carbon steel, alloy 
steel or with stainless steel cladding. We are also prepared to 
handle head forming operations on both ferrous and non-ferrous 
metal circles supplied by the customer. 

Other Claymont products include Stainless-Clad 
Steel Plates, Alloy and Carbon Steel Plates, Large Diameter 
Welded Steel Pipe. 

Write or call Claymont Steel Products Department, 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Division, Claymont, Delaware. 


THE COLORADO FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION—Denver, Colorado 
THE CALIFORNIA WIRE CLOTH CORPORATION—Oakland, Colifornia 
WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION—Atlanta - Boston - Buffalo 
Chicago + Detroit - New York . Philadelphia 
CANADIAN OFFICES: Toronto + Winnipeg + Edmonton + Vancouver 


CLAYMONT STEEL PROD 





CONVEYOR BELTING 


Hard, jagged coal! Giant loads of it! 
Big chunks, small chunks! Hitti 

a Quaker Mine Conveyor Belt wit 
violent impacts, day in, day out. 
Yet—going up iong, steep inclines 
with unwavering smoothness! 
Tough. resilient, easily troughed, 
highly flexible in all kinds of weath- 
er. For top efficiency, long wear, low 
cost production—insist on Quaker! 


Write for name of nearest distributor. 


Belting, Hose, Packing and Moulded Rub- 
ber of every construction for every need 


QUAKER RUBBER CORPORATION 
DIVISION OF H. K. PORTER COMPANY, INC. 


OF PITTSBURGH 


PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. 


Branches in Principal Cities 


What's a VIKING PUMP. 
Doing Here? 


Whether it’s the house wife or chef, 
the success of the pie depends on 
good shortening and delicious fillings 
and sweetenings. 


Both the shortening producer and the 
food supplier furnishing the pumpkin, 
pineapple, chocolate, sugar, etc., de- 
pend on Viking Pumps to help them 
retain their consistently high quality. 


The positive, smooth action of Viking 
pumps make it possible to move these 
liquids and semi-solids without pulsa- 
tion or agitation. From over 600 stand- 
ard models and many special units, 
they are able to use the RIGHT pump 
for THEIR Job. You can do the same. 


VIKING PUMP 


For additional infor- 
mation on Viking 
pumps, ask for bulle- 
tin series 535. 


COMPANY 


CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 


90 days. The questions were printed 
on entry blanks. Clues to the answers 
were posted through each day on the 
three Crosley TV stations in Ohio 
(Cincinnati, Dayton, Columbus). Then, 
with the questions answered, each con- 
testant wrote a statement on what he 
would do if he were President. 

Following that one, Gregg gave 
radio a needle with Sounds of the Cen- 
tury, in which audiences were asked to 
identify the noises made by a dial tele- 
phone, a record changer, a typewriter, 
and other sounds. 

A third contest called Battle of the 

Music Men came next, also on radio, 
and unloaded some free Palace Ranch- 
ome Trailers. 
e Latest Ventures—The current televi- 
sion contest began late in June. Called 
See It’n Say It, it has a local angle. 
Viewers in the three Ohio cities where 
Crosley has a station and in Atlanta, 
where it owns another station, are 
shown a chunk of scenery somewhere 
in their community. The person who 
can identify it correctly and beat every- 
one else to the phone gets a Kaiser- 
Frazer. 

Last week Crosley also got under way 
a new radio contest. Voices You Know 
has the same format as the other 
shows, but in this case Gregg has gone 
digging into the Crosley transcription 
library to come up with one-minute 
excerpts from talks by William L. 
Shirer, Graham McNamee, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, and others. 


Good Will Trainees 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Brooklyn Pharma- 
ceutical house, briefs medical students on 
latest antibiotics developments, then sends 
them out on summer jobs talking to doc- 
tors. This keeps Pfizer name before the 
profession, builds good will among future 
customers. 








THE ORIGINAL “GEAR-WITHIN-A-GEAR' ROTARY PUMP 
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It’s about 2500 air miles 

between New York and Los Angeles. Is this 
distance keeping you from developing West Coast 
markets—or causing you trouble in serving old 
customers in the far-away East? It doesn’t need to 
because via Emery it’s now only about 16 hours 
shipping time, coast to coast. That’s how Emery 
has made distant areas neighbors. 


But speed in the air is not enough. American industry 
requires both speed and dependability in moving goods. 
Emery Air Freight Corporation matches speed in the 
air with speed on the ground. Emery combines speed 
and dependability with absolute control to move your 


you map 
new markets by 


DISTANCE OR TIME? 


shipments in the fastest possible way. Emery’s unique 
round-the-clock, “door-to-door” transportation system 
is based upon: 

THE USE OF ALL AIRLINES, all surface transportation—passen- 
ger or cargo, freight or express—the best of everythirig that 
moves in the air or on the ground. 

ABSOLUTE CONTROL of your shipment all the way via Emery’s 
private wire system and nationwide standby staff ready to 
assist your own expediting departments. 

CONTINUOUS CONTACT with your shipment so it can be in- 
stantly routed around trouble spots. 

IMMEDIATE CONFIRMATION of delivery—or of unavoidable 
delays so your plans can be adjusted efficiently 

Inbound or outbound, Emery provides “The World's 
Fastest Transportation System.” We welcome an oppor- 
tunity to discuss what Emery can do for you! 


EMERY AIR FREIGHT CORPORATION 


New York 17; Offices or agents in all major cities and towns in the United States 
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Food processors should keep a wary 
eye on this lady. She controls the na- 
tion’s purse strings and she’s the top 
critic on things to eat. 

For instance, she expects her pack- 
aged foods, whether cereals, mixes, 
meat or desserts, to be fresh and right 
on the button for flavor, And why 
shouldn't she, with modern Protective 
Packaging papers bringing them to 
her kitchen just the way she wants 
them . . . and doing it economically. 

If you process and package foods, 
there’s a simple, effective way to as- 
sure freshness . . . and to keep this 
lady, the American housewife, smil- 
ing . . . that’s to use Rhinelander’s 
glassine and greaseproof papers for 
Protective Packaging. Rhinelander 
protective papers are available in 
dozens of basic grades, or they can 
be tailor-made to your requirements. 


Write for Samples, 
Stating Your Application 


Rhinelander 


RHINELANDER, WISCONSIN 





Teeth for FDA This Session? 


Congress dallies over bill giving food inspection pow- 
ers to the Food & Drug Administration . . . Scents get big play 
... Theater TV back again . . . Fleet leasing has problem. 


It doesn’t look as though Congress 
will get around this session to the job 
of handing the Food & Drug Adminis- 
tration back its teeth. 

The Supreme Court removed them 
last winter in its decision in the case 
against Ira D. Cardiff, president of the 
Washington Dehydrated Food Co. 
The court ruled that inspectors for the 
Food, Drug & Cosmetic Act must get 
the owner's permission before they 
may look at his plant (BW—Dec.13'52, 

70). This, of course, effectively 
cnocked out the government's only 
real weapon for enforcement. 

Now a new bill to permit mandatory 
plant inspéctions has ean approved by 
the House Interstate & Foreign Com- 
merce Committee. But its chance for 
congressional action this session is slim. 
¢ Hedged—In redrafting the law, the 
committee listened to industry sugges- 
tions and came up with a bill that 
restores the FDA’s basic authority to 
inspect, but hedges it. It has added 
procedural limits not in the original 
act. For example, it requires that the 
FDA inspector (1) give the plant owner 
a report on any sanitary violation on 
completing his inspection and (2) pro- 
vide the owner with a receipt describ- 
ing any sample taken from the plant 
in the course of the inspection. 


Big Play for Scents 


In Paris, Angelique Perfumes, a Con- 
necticut perfume company, literally 
showered a surprised French citizenry 
with Black Satin perfume by seeding 
clouds over the city with a combination 
of the perfume and dry ice. The sup- 
posedly scented rain fell for half an 
hour. 

In Washington, D. C., C. C. Lang 
& Son, Inc., Baltimore pickle and sauer- 
kraut packer, ran a “three-dimensional,” 
scented-ink advertisement in the Wash- 
ington Times-Herald. The illusion of 
depth is gained by using a mirror to 
look at the twin pictures in the ad. The 
picture shows two pickle jars and as- 
sorted pickles on a plate. A mild dill 
smell rises from the newspaper page. 


Fleet-Lease Hedge 


A major hazard in the flourishing auto 
flect leasing business is that the bottom 
may drop out of the used car market 
(BW—Jun.21'52,p56). Right now that 
market is pokey enough to make trouble. 


If the leasing company can't get a good 
price on the car when the user turns it 
in_at the end of the year, it will lose 
money. That's why leasing companies 
have been trying to get the lessee to 
make up the loss. If he has to make up 
too big a loss, though, the leasing com- 
pany will lose a customer. 

Rollins Fleet Leasing, Rehoboth, 
Del., thinks it has a plan that will make 
leasing more attractive in such a market. 
Rollins calls its method an amortization 
plan because it bases the rental on the 
amount the lessee would write off its 
books if it bought the car and wrote off 
the entire value in three years 
¢ Reserve Fund—The usual way for a 
leasing company to forestall losses from 
a drop in used-car prices is to set aside 
2% of the original cost in a reserve 
fund each month. At the end of the 
year, if the depreciation (difference be- 
tween the original price and the used- 
car price) is greater than the amount in 
the reserve, the company that uses the 
car pays the difference. 

For instance, right now a $1,700 
car is depreciating at the rate of $500 in 
the first year. So the lessee has to fork 
out $92 more to make up the difference. 
That $92 represents his contingent lia- 
bility. If used-car prices drop further, 
he'll have to pay more than $92—and 
he might well be discouraged from leas- 
ing altogether. 
¢ Higher Rental—Under Rollins’ amor- 
tization plan, the rental comes out 
slightly higher than the rental plus 2% 
under the reserve fund plan. For a car 
listed at about $1,700, the lessee would 
pay about $53 a month; under the re- 
serve plan he pays about $42 a month 
(plus the contingent liability if he has 
any). But the company that uses the 
amortized car runs no risk of having to 
pay out a fat contingent liability at the 
vear’s end. Since it’s a three-vear con- 
tract, his rate is fixed for three years— 
and longer, if he wants to renew his 
contract. 

Rollins will make an amortization 
deal only for a fleet of 100 cars or over, 
and only for prime-risk companies. The 
reserve plan runs only for a year—so Rol- 
lins figures to save on bookkeeping with 
its three-year amortization contracts. 


Sports for Theater TV 


Public theater television is 
get the needle it’s been waiting for. 


about to 


Next fall, will theater- 


Notre Dame 
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GF will boost your PE* 


* PRESTIGE FACTOR 


For a small fraction of 1% of your “fixed expense’ you can 
enjoy GF’S MODE-MAKER, America’s finest desk 


Working at a handsome, efficient GF 
Mode-Maker desk will make you feel 
better. You will accomplish more. 
It will increase your prestige or that 
of your company among clients or 
customers. 


The cost of a Mode-Maker desk, which 
will last a business lifetime, is relatively 
insignificant (less than 1%) when 
compared to the salary paid to the 
person who uses it over a 10-year period. 


Mode-Maker is America’s foremost line 
of desks. There are models for private 
and general offices and all of them are 
unusually efficient and handsome in 
appearance. 

Learn what a relatively insignificant 
investment in Mode-Maker desks can 
do for you and your office. Call your 
nearest GF distributor or write The 
General Fireproofing Company, Dept. 
B-19, Youngstown 1, Ohio. 


GENERAL 


FIREPROOFING 


Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 


MODE-MAKER DESKS 
GOODFORM ALUMINUM CHAIRS 
METAL FILING EQUIPMENT 

GF STEEL SHELVING 


Good metal business furniture is @ good investment 








to help you aut costs! © 








Just think of the scores of jobs to be done around in- 
dustrial yards — loading and unloading, stacking, lifting, digging, 
erecting! Some need doing every day, some occasionally, others perhaps just 

once. Yet every one takes time and man power. And every one costs money! 
Small wonder that industries are finding the answer to 101 odd jobs with 
P&H MITI-MITE — versatile, fast on its feet, and capable of 10-ton lifts, 





MITEi- MITE is the pint-sized powerhouse on 
wheels with powerbox transmission — far simpler, far 
easier to maintain. With simple front end attachments, 
it’s ready for six types of service — shovel, crane, drag- 
line, hoe, clamshell or magnet. And it mounts on any 
truck of suitable capacity — new, used or rebuilt. In- 
expensive? That’s right! It’s another example of the 
way P&H knows the problem and finds the answer. If 
you seek new ways to cuts costs—let P&H give you a hand! 


HARNISCHFEGER 


CORPORATION 


MILWAUKEE 46, WISCONSIN ‘ 
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OVERHEAD CRANES 


Get A// the New TV Channels 
With a Mallory Converter 


No tampering with your set 


No sacrifice of VHF channels 


To receive all channels, both old and new, in any area... the 
simple, practical means of converting any TV set is with a 
Mallory UHF Converter. 


Unlike the “tuning strip’’ method of conversion—which 
requires a service installation for each new station—the 
Mallory Converter covers any and all channels. What’s more, 
it is easily connected—in just a few minutes. 


The Mallory Converter has proven itself, wherever it has been 
installed, since the first UHF station went on the air. It is but 
one of the many contributions Mallory has made not only to 
television but to the fast-growing electronics industry. Mallory 
Batteries power tiny transistor hearing aids. . . eiectronic 
instruments . . . walkie-talkies. Mallory Capacitors, Vibrators, 
Switches and Resistors are vital components in communica- 
tions equipment. 





In the metal working field, Mallory Resistance Welding Elec- 
trodes have brought new economy to the fabrication of auto- 
mobiles, steel pipe, pots and pans. Special Mallory Alloys 
answer the need for better materials in many different forms 
... from electrical contacts to gyroscope rotors. 


If you have a problem within the scope of our activi- 
ties, perhaps we can help you find ways through 
Mallory components to reduce costs . . . improve per- 
formance... better your products. Write us today. 





P.R. MALLORY & CO. Inc. INDIANAPOLIS 6 INDIANA 








televise its home football games, and 
later in the year both Notre Dame and 
the Harlem Globetrotters will do the 
same with basketball. 

The sports shows are to be produced 
in up to 110 theaters in 62 cities by a 
new organization, Box Office Television 
Inc., with which Notre Dame has made 
a five-year agreement, the Globetrotters 
a six-year ticup. 

The Notre Dame and Globetrotter 
arrangements should help to clear up 
two questions on the minds of movie, 
sports promotion and TV men: How 
can big-time sports be televised without 
spoiling gates? Can TV be used to help 


bail out the theater industry? 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





The Saylor bill, aimed at easing the in- 
ventory glut in the whiskey business, 
has passed the House in its compromise 
form (BW—Mar.28’53,p33). The bill 
would permit distillers to leave spirits 
in headed warehouses for 12 years—in- 
stead of ecight—before paying federal 
tax. Distillers will not, however, be 
allowed to mention the longer aging 
period in their ads. Early Senate ap- 
proval is expected. 
* 


Soft goods are moving further into 
supermarkets, a survey by Super Market 
merchandising magazine shows. In 68 
companies, 1,426 stores, the top sellers 
were women’s hosiery, carried by 82% 
of the stores, and men’s hosiery, carried 
by 78%. 


Do-it-yourself goes on and on. The As- 
sociated Press is preparing a _tabloid- 
sized supplement devoted to do-it- 
yourself information. It will go to AP 


members about Aug, 1. . . . Quickee, a . 


ready mixed wallpaper paste, is being 
sold by Tudor Chemical Specialties, 
Inc., of Yonkers, N. Y. 


A color TV console has already been 
shown to distributors by Sylvania Elec- 
tric Products, well in advance of FCC's 
approval of the RCA “compatible” 
color system (BW —Jul.4’53,p46). Syl- 
vania sets the probable price of receivers 
similar to the demonstrated pilot model 
at around $1,000. 


Department stores grossing over $1-mil- 
lion a year showed an improved net 
profit picture for the quarter ended Apr. 
30, according to the National Retail 
Dry Goods Assn. A sample of 244 
stores showed that net profit from mer- 
chandising operations rose to 1.6% of 
net sales as compared with 1.4% for 
1952’s first quarter. 
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At last! 


A BUSINESS GIFT 


that’s really 
different 


ne 


r€ 


new push-button 
home and car 
fire extinguisher 


If you’ve been looking for a business gift that’s different and sure 
to be appreciated, look no further. Nothing like this new Pyrene 
push-button fire extinguisher has ever been given before. Yet there 
couldn’t be an item more needed or wanted. We guarantee that 
it will please any customer, any friend you have in mind. 


This brand-new precision-made Pyrene* has already been named 
Grand Prize Winner of this year’s National Home Safety Awards. 
Here’s why: just press the button and instantly you get a steady 
20 foot stream of fast-acting, nondamaging extinguisher liquid. 
Release the button—the stream stops. It kills gasoline, oil, grease 
fires (water won’t). It’s safe on electrical fires 
(water isn’t). And it’s effective on all small 
paper, wood and cloth fires. This Pyrene is 
easy to recharge, too—at a gasoline station 
air hose. Give it as your firm’s gift this year. 


These new Pyrenes are offered in quantity 

at attractive prices. They are shipped in 

smart gift packages. On orders of 120 or 

more, we will also label the extinguishers 

with donor’s name. Get your orders in 

promptly. Contact your Pyrene distribu- iniscesiitek kadiabiared 
tor or write to us. bracket for easy mounting 


*T.M. Reg, U.S. Pat. Off, 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
577 Belmont Ave. Newark 8, New Jersey 


Affiliated with C-O-Two Fire Equipment Co. 
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TIME-SAVER in laying track is new system using crane and stripped-down trucks to move 
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to here : 
July 1, 1953 140 miles 


gl exes Laying Steel to Bring 


RAILROAD to bring out ore is now roughly © AHEAD OF RAILS, tie-laying crew totes treated crossties brought in from Texas. Farther 
half finished, should be complete next June. up line, grading gang of 2,500 to 3,000 workers is preparing roadbed. 
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LEVELING rails is highly skilled assignment. Skilled workers have stuck to job, but 
rails. Crew can lay 14 mi. a day. high turnover in lower ranks has meant 50% change in work force every six months 


Out La brador’s Ore (Story continues on page 84) 


‘32, —- 
¥ 


to be shipped or flown in from outside CHECKING PROGRESS is J. H. Thomp- 
the area. This is the town dock at Seven Islands, only point of entry except airport. son (foreground), president of M. A. Hanna. 
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Menihek Dam 
330 miles 


MINE AREA is so primitive that exact 
Quebec-Labrador boundary isn’t known. 


84 


POWER for Seven Islands townsite and dock installations will come from 
Another dam—at Menihek—will sup 


No. 61 on St. Marguerite River. 


oly mine 


*. a e 
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plant at Falls 
area. 


The Great Adventure: 


In the wilderness of Labrador-Quebec 
this week, one of the boldest industrial 
adventures of our time is drawing slowly, 
but steadily, to an end. The giant min- 
ing project of Iron Ore Co. of Canada— 
the combined assault of U.S. and Can- 
adian capital on the last big known un- 
developed iron ore reserve in North 
America—is now within a year of com- 
pletion. 

Sometime next June, if all goes well, 
the first loads of ore will begin twisting 
down the still half-finished 360 mi. of 
railroad that will link Knob Lake in the 
interior with the town of Seven Islands 
on the St. Lawrence River. The event 


will undoubtedly mak 
tory. But it will be h 
a lot higher price th 
agined. 
¢ $70-Million More—\\ 
Co. of Canada began it 
for the 417-million ton 
iron content ore en 
Knob Lake, it figured t! 
the deposits at about $1 
—Sep.23'50,p97). Toda 
than three vears afte: 
tion started, the pric« 
project has shot up t 
million. 
Roughly 


one-third 
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NEW EXPLORATION is under way this summer to make sure n 





¥? 


overlooked. Geologists are using churn drills like these to probe beneath surface. 


One Year to Go 


on page 82) 


stems from higher materials costs. ‘The 
rest must be chalked up to the lack of 
any accurate yardstick in making the 
original estimates. 

There has been no counterpart to the 
Labrador ore project on this continent 
within this century. In 1942, when 
MM. A. Hanna Co. joined hands with 
Hollinger Consolidated Gold Mines, 
Ltd., to explore the area, there was not 
even a fixed political boundary defining 
the region, nor is there one yet. Totally 
uninhabited, bleak and desolate, the 
country, most men felt, had been sensi- 
bly left alone to the black bear that 
roamed it. 
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Until 1949, the concern of Hanna 
and Hollinger was to prove what had 
been suspected by geologists for a num- 
ber of years, namely that there was suf- 
ficient high grade iron ere in the region 
to make open pit mining operations 
profitable. Once exploration had made 
that certain, George M. Humphrey, 
then president of Hanna, brought to- 
gcther five ore-hungry steel companies— 
all of whom faced the prospect of a 
dwindling diet from Mesabi ranges— 
to form Iron Ore Co. of Canada. IOC, 
owned today by National Steel, Repub- 
lic Steel, Yongstown Sheet & Tube, 
Armco, Wheeling Steel, Hanna, Hol- 


o valuable deposit is 


AIR TRANSPORT of materials and men 


has been big factor in keeping job on 
schedule. Airlift has supplied al! materials 
for Menihek Dam. 


per 


WORKERS have come from the U.S., 
eastern Canada, and some from Italy. 
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CIO is ready to move toward organizing 
workers as soon as operation is set 
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Vapor-Wrapper 
New Chemically Active Paper Gives Fast, Clean 





Rust-Proofing —at far lower cost! 


APOR -WRAPPER — easy to use as 
wrapping paper—rust-proofs ma- 
chine parts and delicate instru- 
ments at lowest cost . . . delivers 
them to your customers ‘“‘factory- 
fresh,’’ ready for use! 


Like many other major manu- 
facturers, Lufkin Rule Co. uses 
Vapor-Wrapper to protect its deli- 
cate precision instruments from 
damaging rust. 


Vapor-Wrapper protects all 
metal products—from cotter pins 
to printing presses. It economi- 
coke blocks rust formation on 
products being shipped or stored. 

The chemical within Vapor- 
Wrapper—an exclusive develop- 
ment of NOx-RusT laboratories— 


NOX-RUS 


makes moisture-laden air non-cor- 
rosive ... without the need for an 
air-tight package... without de- 
posits forming on the metal. Cut 
costs and improve service in your 
business with Vapor-Wrapper! 
Vapor-Wrapper conforms to Mili- 
tary Specifications MIL-P-3420, 
Packaging Materials, Volatile 
Corrosion Inhibitor Treated. 


Write for full details on Vapor-Wrapper NOW! 


This booklet points the 
way to real savings for 
ou. It describes Vapor- 
sonpes in detail and 
tells how leading com- 
panies use it to save up 
to 75% on packaging 
costs. lease write on 

* your letterhead, today! 


Chemical 
Corporation 


PPER 2449 8. Halsted Street, Chicago 8, Illinois 
Offices in Principal Cities 





linger, and the two original concession 
companies, Hollinger North Shore Ex- 
ploration and Labrador Mining & Ex- 
ploration, took over the Hanna-Hol- 
linger leases in the area and set about 
financing the project. 

¢ Cost Guessing—W hat [OC had to use 
as a basis for figuring costs, it realizes 
today, was little more than a guess. A 
railroad had to be built, but no railroad 
has ever been pushed through country 
exactly like it. Every particle of food 
and every bit of material, with the ex- 
ception of a quantity of ballast and a 
comparatively small amount of inferior 
lumber, has had to be brought in, much 
of it by air. Of all man’s needs, the 
only one available for workers on the 
job has been water. 

As the work began, intangibles be- 
came tangibles. Tension among the 
contractors (four companics—Cartier, 
McNamara, Mannix, and Morrison- 
Knudson—won the job on a joint bid) 
was particularly evident at the start; it 
took time to develop teamwork, and in 
the process, progress unquestionably 
suffered. Labor turnover in the un- 
skilled ranks turned out to be especially 
large. To hold the work to schedule, the 
original plans for an airlift operation had 
to be expanded; flying in cement, steel, 
and other materials saved time, but the 
cost came high. 

On top of this, there was the com- 
pletely unexpected—an unusually open 
winter and unseasonably heavy rains 
washed out the coffer dam at one of the 
dam sites; the pits counted on to supply 
ample gravel for railroad ballast turned 
out to be shallow. 

The effect of all this has been to raise 
the original estimate of plant cost—$18 

t ton, based on an annual capacity of 

0-million tons—to $25 per ton. Yet 
this still does not compare too unfavor- 
ably with the cost of taconite and jasper 
beneficiation capacity in the Lake 
Superior region, which is running some- 
where between $30 and $40 per ton of 
yearly output. And despite the cost, or 
rather because of it, the Labrador ore 
project is still holding to schedule—com- 
pletion in 1954. 


I. Laying Rail 


On Julv 1, the rails of the Quebec, 
North Shore & Labrador Ry., pushing 
north from Seven Islands, reached mile- 
post 140. Farther up the line, the grad- 
ing crew passed milepost 185. With 
6,000 men on the job at this vear’s start 
of rail laying on June 7, and $11-million 
worth of equipment, the CMMK con- 
tractors are straining for the goal of 
milepost 330 before winter closes down 
construction. That would leave only 30 
mi. to be laid to reach Knob Lake. 

To hit their target, the four con- 
tractors will have had to skirt innumer- 
able lakes, drill and blast two tunnels— 
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WHY IT PAYS TO BUY STEEL FROM WAREHOUSE 


F ede: 


@ LOWER INVENTORY COSTS 


@ LOWER SPACE COSTS 


@ LOWER TIME COSTS 


@ LOWER CAPITAL INVESTMENT 


@ FASTER PRODUCTION 


@ FEWER INVENTORY LOSSES 


+. ro 
i 
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You don’t waste costly time 
rehandling steel stocks! 


te and distributing bulk shipments of steel to storage area and 


then to production and job sites demand added time, manpower and 
equipment. Eliminate these added costs by letting U. 8S. Steel Supply deliver 
your steel to the spot, in the condition and at the time you need it. Fifteen 
warehouses with the most modern steel handling and delivery equipment 


assure your complete satisfaction. 


U.S. STEEL SUPPLY 


DIVISION 


General Office 
208 So. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. Warehouses and Sales Offices Coast to Coast 
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Quickly 
removes 
die blocks 
from trucks 


a Tar) 
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Saves $30 
each truck 
unloaded 


Delivers 
beams to 
another 
building 


Automatic 
delivery of 
core sand 


Automatic 
transfer of 
slasher 
beams 


Stacker 
crane 
increases 
storage 


by 60% 
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13132 ATHENS AVENUE 
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that discusses 


handling problems 


common 


Before you decide upon 

any material handling 
equipment, let us loan 

you “Up and Over’ 

This 16 mm film shows 

many installations of 
American MonoRail 
overhead handling 
equipment. You will 

see hand operated to fully auto- 
matic systems——one or more 
that may be particularly adapt- 
able to your operations. The 
film is educational, interesting, 
informative and shows the way 
to economical, safe and time- 
saving material handling. Your 
ticket of admission is only a note 
to us asking for a print. It will 
help us if you advise the exact 
date, as close as possible, when 
you wish to see it. 


or 
pe 


ny ) COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 7, OHIO 





one 2,200 ft. long, the other 600 ft.— 
sculp roadbed out of the vertical rock 
sides of mountains, bridge rivers, and 
overcome miles of muskeg 

¢ Innovation—With a 250-man steel 
and tie-laying crew, CMMK is now 
moving ahead with track at the rate of 
14 mi. a day. In doing it, it is proving 
out a long-dreamed-of system of rapid 
rail laying conceived by a veteran rail- 
road builder, A. H. Cavanagh. 

Cavanagh’s idea was to push the loads 
of steel rails to the rail head, using 
stripped-down car trucks to carry the 
load. A crane would then lift the rails 
from the truck and swing them into 
place. Once the load was off, the crane 
would pick up the car and drop it on 
the bed beside the tracks. Then the 
engine would shove the next car for 
ward, and so on, until all the tracks 
were unloaded. At the end of the day, 
the crane would simply replace the cars 
on the rails and head them for home. 

This system has saved countless hours 

for CMMK, eliminating the need for 
the supply train to back to a siding to 
shunt empty cars aside and then return 
with another car of rails. Enough steel 
to keep the crew busy for a full day 
leaves the supply base each morning. 
Each night the empties come back for 
a new load. 
e Easy Part—When the rails reach mile 
post 330, the road will cross the 1,200 
ft. long Menihek dam, site of a 10,000 
hp. hydroelectric plant that is now be 
ing built with material flown in from 
the supply base at milepost 134. Beyond 
that, it will be easy. 

Menihek, the main power source for 
the mining operations and facilities, in 
cluding the town at Knob Lake, is 
already about 55% complete. Normally, 
this construction would have waited un 
til rails reached the site to bring up 
needed materials. But that would have 
added possibly a year’s time to the rail 
road’s reaching Knob Lake, while track- 
laying crews waited to cross the dam. 
Thus the decision to fly in the dam’s 
steel and cement over the 195 un 
traversed miles separating it from mile 
post 134. 

Beyond Menihek, Iron Ore of Can 

ada’s own crews are now grading th¢ 
remaining 30 mi. of roadbed to Knob 
Lake. Virtually the same equipment 
is being used that will be emploved to 
work the mine pits—cquipment that 
was brought overland last winter in a 
six-week trek from milepost 134. IOC’s 
men are thus getting an ly orienta 
tion in the tricks and practices of using 
the machines in big-time operations. 
e Special Cars—When rail operations 
begin next summer, the pl to move 
the ore in 115- to 117-car trains, each 
powered by a four-unit diesel locomo 
tive. The trip from Knob Lake to Seven 
Islands will probably take 16 hours. 

Each car, specially designed with 
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PRESSURE PROCESSING e e e whoever uses it in their 


production is a customer or potential customer of H=P-M 
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APPLIANCES... 


wife-saving, time-saving, money-saving conveniences by 
the billions of dollars worth . . . are purchased by American 
homemakers every year. 


And, although the average consumer never gets to see 

them, H-P-M All-Hydraulic metalworking presses, die 

casting and plastic machines are big reasons why price tags 

"ADMIRAL. CROSLEY on these “musts” for modern living are within reach of 


FRIGIDAIRE GENERAL 


ELECTRIC, GENERAt the average Mr. & Mrs. America. 
MOTORS. HOOVER. HOT 
POINT MAY TAC NASH- 


aaa aah waeain’ enue ean Here, too . . . on the production lines of leading appliance 
SERVEL. THOR. WESTING- ” oO » P : 
HOUSE. WHIRLPOOL AND manufacturers® . . . you'll find a wide range of 


OTHERS pressure processing jobs being handled quickly and 


economically on versatile H-P-Ms. 


Pressure processing and H-P-M may also be able to play 
an important part in your production plans . . . so, 
make it a point to talk shop with an H-P-M engineer today! 


THE HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. COMPANY 


1000 MARION ROAD @ MOUNT GILEAD, OHIO, U. S. A. 





Every shift, a roomful of waste 
dust is gathered by the Pangborn 
Dust Collector shown above, com- 
pressed into 5 bales of 450 Ibs. 
each (like one at left), and sold. 


Pangborn Dust Control traps 
over 2000 lbs. of dust a day 





at Personal Products Corp. 


Processing tissue and cotton items 
at Personal Products Corp., Chicago, 
Ill., frees great quantities of fibrous 
dust. To control this dust, a Pang- 
born Dust Control system at Person- 
al Products filters 35,000 cu. ft. of air 
a minute. 


Every shift, Pangborn equipment 
collects over 2000 pounds of dust 
which Personal Products bales and 
sells to paper mills and similar in- 
dustries. During the winter, the al- 
ready-warmed, cleaned air is reused, 
cutting fuel costs and eliminating 


need for additional heating equip- 
ment. And the dust-free atmosphere 
maintains working conditions at a 
high level. 


Robert MontBlanc, Salvage Fore- 
man at Personal Products, says: 
“The Pangborn Dust Collector is 
doing a good job. It improves work- 
ing conditions, makes plant house- 
keeping less costly, saves money on 
heating costs, and gathers salable 
salvage material. The last factor 
alone makes Pangborn very much 
worth-while.”’ 


Look to Pangborn for the latest developments in 
Dust Control and Blast Cleaning equipment 





CONTROL 


STOPS THE DUST HOG from stealing profits 





WHAT IS YOUR 
DUST PROBLEM? 


Whetever aspect of dust con- 
trol bothers you, Pangborn 
will solve your problem. Mail 
coupon today for complete 
information. 


Company 


Address 


PANGBORN CORPORATION, 
4200 Pangborn Bivd., Hagerstown, Maryland 
Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of Bulletin 909A. 








36-in. wheels to increase load (the con- 
ventional size is 33 in.), will carry 
about 95 tons of ore. Thus seven trains 
a day during the 150- to 160-day ship 
ping season will deliver the initial target 
of 10-million tons a year Actually, 
with full use of the equipment the 
yearly output could probably be raised 
to well over 40-million tons, if the 
need arose.) 

At the start, the rolling stock of the 
railroad will consist of 2,000 roller 
bearing-equipped ore cars, 53 diesel lo 
comotive units, 175 ballast cars, and the 
usual complement of track maintenance 
crew camp cars. 


ll. Moving Ore 


The first usable iron ore to come 
from Knob Lake will be taken from the 
Ruth Lake No. 3 deposit, one of ap 
proximately 50 proven deposits with 
varying tonnages. Footings for the 
screening plant there will be completed 
within a matter of weeks. 

By the end of next year, it 
likely that enough tonnage will hav« 
moved south to get the entire project, 
which will be managed and operated 
by M. A. Hanna, past its shakedown 
experience. That could mean shipments 
of as much as 2-million tons, or onc 
half or one-quarter of that amount. 
The following year, with a second pit 
open and operating on another deposit, 
the estimate is for an output of 5-mil 
lion tons. By 1956, with three pits in 
operation—Ruth Lake, Ferriman, and 
Burnt Creek—production should hit 
the 10-million-ton mark. 

All pre-production, or tonnage, drill 
ing was completed last year on the 
proven iron deposits. Some exploratory 
drilling will be done this summer on 
likely areas outside of the boundaries of 
the present lease. But the main work 
ahead—outside of the railroad—is the 
finishing of terminal facilities—and 
housing. 
¢ 65% Complete—Work on the ore 
handling installations at dockside in 
Seven Islands, a job that is using up 
about 10% of total project costs, is 
now about 65% complete. Engineered 
to load 30,000 tons of ore aboard ship 
in five hours, this terminal setup in 
volves a 1,600 ft. dock, a railroad classi 
fication vard big enough to handle 800 
cars, a car dumper to unload two rail 
cars at once, ore storage vards, a screen 
ing and ore-sizing plant, ore blending 
bins, vessel loading equipment, and a 
complex network of conveyor lines. 

By September, CMMK will have fin- 
ished all concrete work at the terminal; 
steel construction is slated to wind up 
by the end of the year. 

The dam at Falls No. 61 on the St. 
Marguerite River, which will supply all 
the power for dockside work, the new 
townsite at Seven Islands (50 homes 


seems 
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Acme Steel Strapping 
Insures 5A“ 


Boat kits come in iettons assembled with 
Acme Steel Stitching Wire and secured by Acme Steel Strapping 





BUILD-IT-YOURSELF KIT contains all pre- MAKING KIT CARTONS. 
cut wood parts, jig and factory-assembled Chris-Craft assembles 15 
frames for a Chris-Craft De luxe Run- different size cartons with 
about. this Acme Steel Stitcher, 


ane 
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ae ot 
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BOAT IN A BOX. Carton in foreground (which was assembled with Acme 
Steel Stitching Wire) contains all small parts for complete Chris-Craft. Now 
it’s being secured for shipment by Acme Steel Strapping. Men in back- 
ground are packing similar cartons. ‘ . 
STRAPPING BOATS ON A TRUCK. When a truckload of boat-kite 


Most everything you buy —from boats to books, from food leaves the Chris-Craft plant, Acme Steel Strapping both secures 
‘ individual kits and anchors whole load to truck for a safe 

to furniture—comes at least part way to you protected by journey. 
steel strapping. Acme Steel Strapping both insures Safe Ar- 
rival and cuts packing costs for shippers —saves on packing 
materials, on labor, and frequently on freight rates. a 

There’s an Acme Steel strapping tool or stitching machine FREE ; confab 
for every packing job, an Acme Steel method for every ship- ~ 

i j . iVvigi Direct from shipping headquarters, magazine 3 
ping problem. Write to Acme Steel Products Division, Dept. cepa deiaamiaeeamens dontep. vA 
BW-73, Acme Steel Company, 2840 Archer Avenue, Chicago ments.... yours free for the osking! Just 
8, Illinois. Or Acme Steel Company of Canada, Ltd., 660 St. eee ents 
Catherine Street W., Montreal, Quebec. BRRBRREMRERN ZS 
ACME STEEL CoO., Dept. BW-73 
2840 Archer Ave., Chicago &, Illinois 
Please send me a copy of “Confab.”’ 
‘SC a Dept 
Company 


Street Address 


STRAP IT...STITCH IT...SHIP IT...SAFELY! City Zone 





BARNACLE BILL better watch out, now that St. 
Petersburg’s Dianol, Inc. is pushing its new anti- 
fouling paint additive and Cleveland’s Glidden Co, 
is introducing a new marine paint line. It all adds 
up to a multi-million dollar market in new com- 
pounds. Thus, the paint producers help to push CPI 
progress along faster—a market that has already 
increased its output five fold within a dozen years. 





ETHYL ACRYLATE is the big reason behind this new Rohm & 
Haas plant at Deer Park, Texas. Eight million dollars here, all 
bet on a new process that never went through the pilot plant 
stage. They say the CPI is never built, always building — last 
year nearly $7 billion was spent for new plants and equipment. 
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bamacle bill ethyl acrylate, no Ku Klux, 


CuemicaL WEEK is deliberately designed for business- 


Things happen fast in the Chemical Process Industries 
. . . like synthetic detergents, ethyl acrylates, new 
paints . . . like output value, up five times within 
twelve years. And in America’s fastest-moving indus- 
try, profit-minded executives watch CHemicaL WEEK 
...to keep them abreast of the swift trends and devel- 
opments which affect business interests. In the process 


industries, it’s management’s own magazine. 


minded men, alert for new ideas to speed production 
and increase profits. That’s why your advertising in 
CHeMIcAL WEEK accelerates sales . . . it carries your 
message direct to management levels your salesmen 
find hardest to reach. And in today’s market, more and 
more advertisers are turning to CHEMICAL WEEK... 


to sell management men and to keep them sold. 





alert management, aid... 


in the chemical process industries . . . it’s management’s own magazine 








NO KU KLUX this fellow! He’s a chemical work- 
er, well protected in the hot spots by his natty 
asbestos suit. Safety clothing and devices find 
wide use in combating operating conditions in 
process plants—in many cases, it’s a union con- 
tract must. So, too, do chemical process firms spend 
heavily in maintenance equipment and supplies. 





ALERT MANAGEMENT in this picture is Continental 
Oil’s Kenneth Gerhart, supervising its Baltimore sul- 
fonation pilot plant. This is a miniature synthetic deter- 
gent production line. “Have to be on your toes in this 
fast-growing detergents business,” says Gerhart, “and one 
good way I keep in the know is via CuemicaL WEEK.” 


~ Chemical Week | 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION * ABC-ABP 
McGRAW-HILL BUILDING, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 





out of 125 are now finished), and the 
ry . present town, is also 65 complete. 
. About 25 road mi. from dockside, the 
fi PRes oe dam is being built in conjunction with 
msSI7TE ‘3 Gulf Pulp & Paper Co. Its two-gen- 
ts erator power plant will be rated at 

; 25,000 hp. 
Sens ING Lompounos At Knob Lake, a crew of about 400 
, gaa iS at ae ail men, working in two 10-hour shifts six 
a days a week, will, by yearend, have 


Ti, y, ° }/ & Foe * graded the area for the collecting vard 
we FCU thi the fficiney and for the spur lines to the mines. 

. Ihe townsite is in the early stages of 
preparation for the 300 to 500 homes 
that are planned. However, one build- 
ing for 150 unmarried workers has al- 
ready been finished, and a second is 
scheduled for construction sometime 
this summer. 


eae 


of Famous Name Refrigerators 


The Seaway 


The problem of bringing ore from 
Knob Lake to Seven Islands has un 
doubtedly been IOC’s main concern 
these past few years. But it has by no 
means been its only transportation prob- 
lem. For once the ore reaches Seven 
Islands a way has had to be found to 
move it to the consumer's mill yard— 
b lj t b] f at a price re with Lake Su- 
eee seaiin ou rior output. 

y = igibad © P To say that IOC has had a keen in- 
terest in the progress of the St. Law- 
MOISTURE ° WATER *AIR ° DIRT rence Seaway i se. nnn nt, indeed. 
For the seaway would neatly solve these 


at joints, seams, breaker strips, doors and problems. 
So far, one deal has been made with 


la piel, lids, spotwelded seams, hinges, screws, bolts Bethlehem Steel for the purchase of 


30-million tons of ore to be delivered 


en and Lieeding refrigerator and home freezer man- over a 25- year period. Bethlehem will 
Ee ’ 











Y permanent sealing for efficient, dependable water route to = Sparrow ree poe 
e : oh refrigerator performance. Sealing efficiency Tentative plans are also known to 
- elreratt, appliances, in begins with sealing moisture-vapor, water, have been made for an JOC-owned 
aluminum windows, air and dirt out! transfer dock in the Montreal area. 


; Pleo bomen S ‘ Ore arriving there would either be for 
bridges, cold storage, Standard types of Presstite sealants range warded by rail or transferred to small 


he concrete curing, | from a soft consistency for pressure gun or 2,500 ton vessels for the slower, but 
- ¢emmunications, dems and knife application to a very stiff mastic easily cheaper, trip through existing channels 
locks, excavation work, applied with the hands. Some are extruded and canals to Lake Erie ports. Some 


F fuel tonks, greenhouses, . , . ’ of the railroads—among them the Erie 
into t nie ailro: ‘ g it ‘ 
highways, hevsing, nto tape, ribbon or beads which facilitate the Pennsvlvania, and the Baltimore & 


application, reduce labor costs. Ohio—have been trying to convince 


Over 400 sealing compounds have been de- IOC to ship by water to the caster 
ports, which thev serve, and from there 


veloped and test i . 

? ested by Presstite and proved bv rail to the Cleveland-Youngstown 
in thousands of applications by scores of in- Pittsburgh area. The New York Cen- 
dustries. Recognized as sealing headquarters, tral, on the other hand, has been plug- 
Presstite either has or can formulate the ging for the Montreal transf 


proper sealant to fit your specific requirement. In the opinion of IOC, however, the 
full economic benefits of Labrador 


Quebec ore will not be realized by U.S 
Seal in the efficiency of your product. steelmakers unless the seav is con 
Write PRESSTITE for the solution structed and put into operation. Only 


then could ore move all the way in big 
to your sealing a. vessels to the steel-consuming heartland, 
a trip actually only 50 mi. longer than 
the haul from the Duluth-T'wo Harbor 
Superior ports to the unloading port at 
St. Lovis 10, Missouri Eric, Pa. 
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YOU SEE IT IN INVOICING... 





You see it in invoicing, in every figuring 
chore... payroll calculations, inventory, 
taxes, engineering: Extra thinking by the 
Friden fully automatic Calculator saves 

osts come extra hours of expensive human time! 

Not an ordinary calculator, the Friden 

performs more steps in figure-work with- 
out operator decisions than any other 
caleulating machine. Exclusive Friden 





features speed handling of both simple 
and complex figure-work for every kind 
and size of business. And the Friden 
operates so simply, so automatically, any- 


=F a + 
IOS le I one can use it without special training. 


THE THINKING MACHINE OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 


YOU'VE NEVER SEEN A CALCULATOR DO WHAT THE FRIDEN CAN! 
Send for your nearby Friden Man and let him demonstrate Friden applications in 
your business. Time-savings, piled up hourly and daily, pay back this Caleulator’s 
cost quickly. Friden sales, instruction and service available throughout the U.S. 
and the world, FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE Co., INC. San Leandro, California. 


© Friden Calculating Machine Co., Ine. 





PROBLEM: How can * 
Northern Natural tap the ‘y=. 
Permian Basin without f \ 


building 


Here’s how 
they'll do it: 


El Paso reverses flow in} ee 


existing pipeline, d 


A Deal for the Economics Textbooks 


Cooperation between Northern Natural and EL Paso 
saves about $15-million worth of wasted motion. 


The maps above prove that, every 
once in a while, things work out the 
way theoretical economists say they 
should. 

Ihe economists are fond of grum- 
bling about the amount of waste that 
occurs in the competitive U.S. econ- 
omy. ‘T'wo rival trucking companies, 
for instance, may dispatch two _half- 
empty trucks from the same starting 
int to the same destination. In a 
con sense, that’s wasteful—as the truck- 
ing companies would probably agree. 
But cconomists have small hope that 
much will ever be done about it. 

The case of Northern Natural Gas 
Co. and El] Paso Natural Gas Co., 
however, is one for the textbooks. These 
two pipeline companies, in an industry 
where a wasted mile costs tens of 
thousands of dollars, have made ex- 
actly the deal that the theoretical think- 
ers would sav they should make. 
¢ Problem—It all started when North- 
em Natural decided on a big-scale ex- 
yansion program. ‘The company’s mar- 
bets are in the Midwest, into which it 
now pipes about 825-million cu. ft. of 
natural gas a day. It wanted to boost 
its capacity to 1.1-billion cu. ft. 

The question was where to get the 
gas. ‘The company’s main sources of 
supply at that time were the ‘Texas 
Panhandle and Hugoton fields. In cast- 
ing around for a new source, it finally 
turned to the rich Permian Basin to 
the south (maps). 

Operating in the basin was Permian 
Basin Pipeline Co., of which Northern 


96 


Natural owns about 51%. The obvious 
course was to have PBP build a gather- 
ing system (a pipeline network to pro- 
ducers) in the basin, then ship the gas 
up to Northern Natural in the Pan- 
handle. From there, Northern Natural 
could pipe it on into the Midwest. 

The gathering system was going to 
cost $42-million. A pipeline from the 
basin to Northern Natural’s compressor 
station at Sunray, in the Panhandle—a 
distance of some 250 mi.—would cost 
$15-million more. 

All this looked expensive, but North- 
ern Natural—being a pipeline outfit— 
knew that you can’t move gas very far 
without running up a heavy bill. The 
expense would probably have seemed 
worthwhile if it hadn’t been for a co- 
incidence: The proposed pipeline from 
the basin to Sunray would parallel an 
existing 203-mi. line (green broken 
line, maps) owned by E] Paso Natural 
Gas. FE] Paso’s line, like Northern Nat- 
ural’s proposed one, stretched between 
the Panhandle and the basin. 

To spend $15-million on a_ parallel 
line would have been wasteful—if not 
downright ridiculous. 
¢ Answer—Before long, FE] Paso and 
Northern Natural officials were in a 
huddle. The result was a deal that 
saves money for Northern Natural, pro- 
vides some extra revenue for EF] Paso, 
and—undoubtedly—makes the sun shine 
again for economists. 

Essentially, the deal is a_ simple 
swap. EF] Paso’s line from the Panhandle 
to the Permian Basin was built to move 


gas southward, to the basin. From 
there, EF] Paso pipes it out to the Fai 
West—its principal market. The com 
pany’s object in building the Panhandl 
basin line was the same as Northern 
Natural’s present object: to get morc 
gas by tapping a new production center 

Under the deal with Northern Nat 
ural, E] Paso will now reverse the flow 
of gas in its Panhandle-basin line. It'll 
pipe gas northward to the Panhandk 
EF] Paso’s compressor station at Dumas, 
Tex., is onlv 14 mi. away from North 
em Natural’s at Sunray. Northern 
Natural will build a connecting linc 
between the two stations. It'll pick up 
El Paso’s gas and pipe it on into its 
regular Midwest lines. 

In return, FE] Paso will get the samc 
amount of gas piped into its Far 
West lines. This gas will be supplied 
by Permian Basin Pipeline, which was 
originally to have supplied Northern 
Natural. 

Simply stated, it’s a case where A 
gives B a dollar to give to C, since B 
happens to be going up C’s way 
e Contract—There are, of course, a few 
more twists and turns in the pipeline 
deal than that. For one thing, B gets 
paid for his errand: E] Paso will get 2¢ 
per 1,000 cu. ft. of gas delivered to 
Northern Natural. This will pay the 
company for its services; for the use 
of its pipeline; and for some $2.9-mil 
lion worth of new compressing, meas 
uring, and regulating facilities it will 
have to put in. 

FE] Paso will deliver 300-million cu 
ft. a day to Northern Natural—and, in 
return, will get the same amount from 
Permian Basin Pipeline. The swap is 
expected to start operating by the 
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~ McLouth 


STAINLESS 


For the product you make 
today and the product you 
plan for tomorrow. 





McLouty Stee. Corporation 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers of Stainless and Carbon Steels 





anti. 


MISSISSIPPI, G.S.* 


.. CHOICE LOCATION FOR INDUSTRIAL SUCCESS 


Ask any industrialist operating a plant in Mississippi. 

He'll tell you of the friendly people and cooperative 
government; of the amazing advantages offered by a 
moderate climate anJ good working conditions; of diversified 
raw materials, adequate electric power and natural gas 
fuel. Major factors in a successful industrial 


operation — they can be yours in Mississippi. 


Further information about plant locations in 


Mississippi, particularly as pertains to fuel 


supplies, is available from our Industrial 


Development Division, P. O. Box 1407, 
Shreveport, Louisiana. 


Third in a series describing 
the industrial advantages of 
of the Gulf 


various sections 


South 


I. 








Mississippi Communities Sup- 
plied with Natural Gas from 


the Pipe Line 


BAY SPRINGS 


BAY ST. LOUIS | 
Fl ~~. 
BILOX! 
* BOLTON 


ae oe 


Dy “son 


CHARLESTON 
CLINTON 


» COLLINS on 


COLUMBIA 5 


om 
CROWDER 
CRYSTAL SPRINGS 
DECATUR 
D'IBERVILLE 
D'LO 

DREW 
EDWARDS 
ELLISVILLE 
ENTERPRISE 
FLORENCE 
FOREST 
FOXWORTH 
GULFPORT 
HATTIESBURG 
HAZLEHURST 
HEIDELBERG 
JACKSON 
LAKE 
LAMBERT 
LAUREL 
LEAKESVILLE 
LONG BEACH 
LUCECALE 
LUMBERTON 
MADISON 
MAGEE 
MAGNOLIA 
MARKS 
McCOMB 
MENDENHALL 


of United Gas 


MONTICELLO 


| MORTON 


MOSS*POINT 
MT. OLIVE 
NEWHEBRON 
NEWTON 
OCEAN SPRINGS 
OXFORD 


~ PACHUTA 


PASCAGOULA 
pats © STIAN 
CHIE 
PETAL 
PHILADELPHIA 
PICAYUNE 
POPLARVILLE 
PRENTISS 
PURVIS 
QUITMAN 
RAYMOND 
RICHTON 
RIDGELAND 
RULEVILLE 
SANFORD 
SARDIS 
SEMINARY 
SENATOBIA 
SHAW 
SHUBUTA 
SILVER CREEK 
STONEWAL! 
STRINGER 
SUMMIT 
SUMNER 
TAYLORSVILLE 
TERRY 
TUTWILER 
TYLERTOWN 
UNION 
WATER VALLEY 
WAYNESBORO 
WEBB 
WESSON 
WIGGINS 





UNITED GAS SERVING THE Gulf Goth 





COMPANY 


UNITED GAS CORPORATION © UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY © UNION PRODUCING 
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... rumors that El Paso is 
angling to get into the oil 
pipeline business. . .” 

GAS PIPELINE starts on p. 96 


beginning of next year. The contract 
will run 35 years. 

¢ More Irons—This deal was arranged 
primarily so that Northern Natural 
could expand. On other fronts, El 
Paso is doing some hefty expanding of 
its Own. 

It has just been given the green light 

by the Federal Power Commission for a 
$175-million program aimed at boosting 
its gas deliveries toward the West Coast. 
The project calls for 1,056 mi. of new 
pipeline. When it’s finished, EF] Paso 
will be delivering an additional 400- 
million cu. ft. a day to customers in 
Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and Cali- 
fornia. ‘The company’s principal market 
is in California. That state will even- 
tually get 1.4-billion cu. ft. of El Paso 
gas a day. 
e Oil Sideline?—Further, there are ru- 
mors in Dallas and Houston financial 
circles that El Paso is angling to get 
into the oil pipeline business. Behind- 
the-scenes observers say the company 
would like to buy control of West 
Coast Pipeline Co., of Dallas. 

West Coast Pipeline, right now, is 
planning a $100-million, 1,000-mi. oil 
pipeline from ‘Texas to California. The 
company is having a hard time getting 
the project started. Most of its head- 
aches are financial. It’s also having 
trouble lining up Texas producers and 
California buyers for the oil. The ru- 
mors say E] Paso would like to put some 
money into West Coast’s project to 
help it get under way, and in return 
get either a cut of the profits or control 
of the company. 
¢ Reasons—E] Paso has so far denied 
that it has any such intentions. But the 
rumors persist. Observers figure there 
are at least two good reasons why the 
company would be happy to buy into 
West Coast Pipeline: 

¢ About 60% of the gas El Paso 
buys is “wet” gas—gas that’s produced 
with oil. At present, there aren't enough 
markets for Permian Basin crude to 
support full production of the oil. 
Hence, gas production is held down. A 
pipeline to California would open up 
new markets for oil and would conse- 
quently allow for bigger gas production. 

e If West Coast’s oil pipeline 
didn’t pan out, El Paso could always 
convert it to a gas pipeline. Texas East- 
ern Transmission Corp. did the same 
thing with the Big Inch and _ Little 
Inch lines after the war. And another 
natural gas pipeline to the hungry 
California market wouldn’t handicap 


E] Paso at all. 
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*Continuous Cotton Towels 
used by The Goodyear T ire 
& Rubber Company are 


serviced by Akro 
Supply Company 


Goop/ZveEAR Washrooms are Kept 
Cleaner and Tidier with Cotton Towels” 


e The world’s largest producer of rubber products, The Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Company, manufactures a multitude of things for home and 
industry, from rubber heels and soles to conveyor and transmission belts. 
The building of tires is, however, their biggest business. Shown above 
is a Goodyear white wall tire being removed from a curing press. 

Back in ’45 Goodyear installed continuous cotton towels in washrooms 
at Akron to help keep these busy service rooms cleaner and tidier 
Goodyear maintenance supervisors are now more than satisfied that cot 
ton towels better serve their needs for efficient towel service. Their 
employees appreciate the greater comfort afforded by soft, absorbent 
cotton towels, 

Whatever your towel problem... whether you operate a factory, 
institution, office or store ... you can be sure that soft, gentle, absorbent 
cotton towels will do the best job in promoting employee morale, building 
customer good will, increasing tidiness in your washrooms and cleanli 
ness among your employees. 

Local service is listed in your classified book under SERVILINEN, 
LINEN SUPPLY or TOWEL SUPPLY. 

For free booklet that tells how cotton towel service will save you 
money and increase sanitation and efficiency, write Fairfax, 65 Worth 
Street, New York 13, Dept. B. 


Clean Cotton Towels... 
Sure Sign of Good Management 


Fairtax-Towels 


A PRODUCT OF WEST POINT MANUFACTURING CO. 


Towel 


WELLINGTON SEARS CO., SELLING AGENTS, 65 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13 
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grow fat in flooded fields, bring 
FISH ial market. 


high prices on con 


* 


SA : 
; “# >. eh 


oe) 


DOUBLE SERVICE: Fertilizer, like fields 


Arkansas Crop 


The water in these pict 1as fish 
in it. In the fall; it ha ks on it. 
Both creatures abound in 1. Fish- 
ermen catch the fish; hunt oot the 


Ww See al Pe j . =i iE» = ™ ducks. The owners of th ter reap 
a tidy profit. Everybods pt, pos- 
sibly, the fish and the has a 


RICE FARMERS in Lonoke County, Ark., believe in letting a field rest every third good time. 
year—but hate to see it idle. ‘They flood it and grow bait, food, or game fish in it. This idyllic spot is not ever, a 
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grows taller (sample at left) in a drained fish pond than in a’ conventional field. 


Fish that were in pond have eaten harmful weeds, deposited rich waste. 


ca 
ih, > 


Natgo? 


‘ “ 


~w 


themselves, serves more than one purpose: Fish will feed on it now, rice later. 


: r = 
Cis HUNTERS 


HUNT Ar... 


~ NIAONS RESERVOIR 
Poe a 0 ie 


f — Sy 


[ Gunn BAILEY: 
_Fisy FARM 


Carr ish, Burraco C ARP | 


Bes Crvrri ) Brea M 
ZUING AND Fishin G 


.»» SPPORTSMEN’S HAVEN—big 





side line 


Rotation: Rice, Fish, and Sportsmen 


vacation resort. It’s Lonoke County, a 
rice-farming area of Arkansas’ Grand 
Prairie. The fish, ducks, and sportsmen 
would probably not like to admit it; 
but they’re merely a phase in a crop 
rotation system. 

e Alternates—How do you rotate rice 
and sportsmen? Or, to get to the heart 
of the matter, why? 
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Almost every U.S. farmer maintains 
some kind of rotation system. The 
theory is simply that any given crop, 
if allowed to grow in the same field year 
ifter year, will drain the soil of a par- 
ticular group of nutrients. The land 
becomes, in effect, tired out. To re- 
juvenate it, you cither let it lie fallow 
for a season, or you plant it with an 


other crop that uses a diff 
nutricnts. 

In the case of rice, yor 
cach ficld a rest every tl 
decades, Arkansas farmer 
fields according to the 
pattern—gencrally using 
pasturage for livestock 

hen someone sat do 





ee 1 PH OUGHT © Be cessing ”, .. found that their orig- 


inal crop—rice—was faring 
better than ever .. .” 
FISH AND RICE starts on p. 100 


little thinking. Rice land is wet land, 
he reasoned. Fishing is a popular spart 
in Arkansas. Why not flood the idle 
ficlds and use them to raise minnows 
and goldfish for bait? 

¢ Train of Thought—His idea was in 
spired. Arkansas, riddled with lakes and 
streams, sells half a million hunting 
and fishing licenses a year. ‘Ihe farmers 
who took to bait-raising found a large 
and steady market. Some of them, in 
fact, quit raising rice altog Rosy 

But that was only a start. While 
pondering the economics of fish one 
day, several Lonoke County farmers 
started thinking about catfish and buf 
falo—both popular food fish in that 
part of the South. Arkansas’ White 
River, which runs through the Grand 
Prairie area, produces both these fish. 
When they’re biting, their price is rea- 
sonable. When they aren't, it sky- 
rockets. 

The farmers consulted fishery experts 
and hired a biologist. They went to 
the White River and contracted with 

sh b6beas 9 . commercial fishermen for loads of buf 
Oil piped through silk threads falo and catfish. The farmers bought 

the fish when the price was low, hauled 
a them overland in aerated tanks, and 
makes music smoother dumped them into flooded fi Ids. Che 

fish prospered and grew fat. When the 
price was high, the farmers hauled 
them out and sold them at a handsome 
When a manufacturer of electric organs faced the problem of lu- profit. 
bricating tiny bearings in the instrument’s delicate sound generator, How handsome? Well, says Lonoke 


he called for the help of Houghton research, County Agent Howard Maxwell, you 
can raise about 600 Ib. of beef per acre 


Many oils had been tried, but they all “froze up” and made the unit per year on the best pastures in Lonoke 
inoperative at low temperatures. County. You can raise the same weight 


Houghton engineers solved the problem by recommending Houghton of fish per acre on any piece of ground, 
for about half the: trouble 


“Triple A” Stainless Oil—a light bodied oil that would climb silk E : , 

threads from the oil reservoir to the tiny bearings—providing perfect oe ra ~~ a — af hes ni 

operation even when tested in a deep freeze at —45° F. nog Aber d “ oa " ry te 
4 4 ‘ crs Nat cr 


Chances are you don’t make organs—but whatever you make will idea. They stocked son of their 


operate better, cheaper and longer with Houghton lubricants, and | flooded fields with game fish, sold fish- 


so will the machinery you use to make it. ing privileges at the rate of $1 per per 
son per day. They also began renting 


Many of your processes —whether metalworking, textile or paper— | fishing tackle and boats 

can be improved by standardizing on Houghton processing products Then thev bethought themselves of 
for industry. Ask the Houghton Man for aid whenever he calls at | ducks. Arkansas’ ric © hi I re directly 
your plant. Or write directly to E. F. Houghton & Co., Philadelphia on the Mississippi flyway, traveled by 
33, Pa., for our Product Index covering the Houghton line. droves of mallards, pintails, teal, and 
Canada geese. These ducks and geese 
descend on Arkansas water in the fall 
and winter. With this in mind, Lonoke 
County farmers set up blinds in their 
flooded fields. Thev novw urge $5 to 
$10 a day for hunting privileges. Some 
lease their lands to hunting clubs for 


the entire season 
Ready to give - the-job- ' 
y to give you on-the-jeb-sorvies « » « And some go further than that, Dur- 


Metalworking and Textile Processing Products + Lubricants + Packings - Leather Belting ing duck season, they fl oak aad 
dS > MOO 10t ONnIVv 
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idle rice fields but woodlands as well. 
Ducks love acorns. The flooded pin oak 
flats in Lonoke County are paradise for 
hunters, and a profitable sideline for the 
rice farmers. 

¢ Original Purpose—Nor is even this 
the end of the story. The farmers who 
took to fish and duck operations have 
found that their original crop—rice—is 
faring better than ever. Ground that 
has been under a fish pond for a season 
is much more fertile than ground that 
has merely been lying fallow. A cat- 
fish or buffalo—like other “rooters’— 
will eat about a third of its weight in 
food a day, and drop that much nu- 
trient-rich waste into the soil. Further, 
it'll eat harmful weeds and roots—thus 
effectively cleaning the land for culti- 
vation. 

To show how beneficial this can be, 
County Agent Maxwell cites this ex- 
ample: A Lonoke County farmer had 
two adjoining idle fields. One he turned 
into a fish pond; the other he allowed 
to lie fallow. When he was ready to 
plant rice in the fields, he found he had 
to harrow the formerly flooded one only 
once to get the soil ready for planting. 
He had to harrow the other three 
times. 

Soil tests on the former pond showed 
that it contained twice as much or- 
ganic matter as the fallow field. When 
the rice came up, the pond-bottom crop 
was much taller and a good deal greener 
than that of the neighboring field. 
¢ Water Supply—Fish farming has pro- 
duced still another happy effect: It’s 
improving the rice farmers’ water sup- 
ply. 

Before the fish idea took hold, Grand 
Prairie farmers were depending largely 
on wells for their year-round water sup- 
ply. There was plenty of rain in the 
spring, but throughout the rest of the 
year they had to pull water up from 
underground. The level of this under- 
ground water was dropping. ‘The lower 
it dropped, the more costly wells and 
pumping operations had to be. This 
was developing into a major worry for 
Arkansas rice men. 

When fish ponds came into vogue, 
they became—in effect—reservoirs. In- 
stead of letting spring rains drain away 
as in the past, farmers were now stor- 
ing it up in their fields. This made 
water easier to get in dry months. 
Farmers hope that the end effect will 
be a recharging of the underground 
supply. 
¢ A Science—But even if this hoped- 
for effect never materializes, Lonoke 
County farmers won’t be too disap- 
pointed. Fish farming, which started 
out as an experimental sideline, is ia- 
pidly becoming as important a business 
as rice growing itself. The farmers are 
developing it from a haphazard, hope- 
for-the-best operation into an exact, 
serious science. 
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pe oe 


TRADEMARK 


“Tarzan of the Tapes’ Ze 


cuts 

packaging 

costs ... 

speeds operations! 


Flexible as ribbon... strong as wire! A 
self-stik, filament reinforced packag- 
ing tape that is flexible for easy, fast 
handling... yet strong enough for 
heaviest bundling jobs. FLEXSTRON 
straps, bundles, binds, reinforces, pal- 
letizes, packages, packs. Saves on 
heavier, more expensive materials. 
Cuts labor costs. Write for free 
sample and information 

now. Mystik Adhesive 

Products, 2636 N. 

Kildare Ave., 

Chicago 39. 


EXCLUSIVE! 
MYSTIK “Measure-Mark!” 


Each roll marked every six inches. 
Fast, easy way to figure tape 
needed for any job. Saves 
time, saves tape. 
_ Another exclusive 
i Mystik feature! 


Trademark Mystik Registered 


Flexstr te aD 


© 1968 Mystik Adhesive Products 
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Manufacturer 
Guards Against Motor Burnouts 


with Klixon Protectors 


YORK, PA. Mr. H. Leroy Mohan, of York. 
Shipley, Inc., has many years of experience 
in the manufacture of oil and gas rners, 
boilers and steam generators. Commenting on 
his experience with Klixon Inherent Overheat 
Protectors: 


“We prefer Klixon built-in Motor Protection 
in our oil burner and circulating pump motors, 
because we find they reliably protect motors 
against unusual load conditions. Our experi- 
ence with these devices has been excellent.” 


The KLIXON Protector, illustrated, is built 
into the motor by the motor manufacturer. In 
such equipment as refrig- 

erators, oil burners, wash- 

ing machines, etc., they 

keep motors working by 

preventing burnouts. If 

you would like increased 
customer-preference, re- 

duced service calls and 

minimized repairs and re- 

placements, it will pay you 

well to ask for equipment 

Manual reset With KLIXON Protectors. 


SPENCER THERMOSTAT 


1x Div. of Metals & Controls Corp, 
2607 FOREST STREET 





ATTLEBORO, MASS. 








MANUFACTURERS OF 
FINE PLUMBING FIXTURES 
SINCE 1904 we 


GIANT FANS OUTSIDE suck debris through door, in Chicago’s way of .. . 


Cycloning Dirty Buses Clean 


It doesn’t take long to get a city bus 
full of litter. But the Chicago Transit 
Authority has found a way to get the 
dirt out in even less time 

Chicago’s solution is a_ king-size 
vacuum cleaner that works like a cy 
clone, and almost as fast. It sucks up 
the debris and leaves a spotlessly clean 
bus in a matter of two to three minutes. 
That's why it’s called the “Buck Cy- 
clone Cleaner.” 

A workman, wearing dust mask and 
goggles, gets inside with an air hose to 
get stubborn litter off the floor. A big 
canvas bellows is fastened over the 
open door, and two 28-in. fans whirl 
away. Next bus, please. 

The apparatus cleans about 110 buses 
every 24 hours. But from the rider’s 

bs te, <3) all : ‘ viewpoint there’s one hitch: next time 

FACTORIES ats Ys ~ > 3D oe 4 you take a bus in Chicago —_ — 

> : - —" that important memo on the floor 

FORE SIS ee? or HUGE VACUUM FANS create the cy- when 4 get out. You might find it 
MARYSVILLE, OHIO clone that whirls out dirt in 3 min. “gone with the cyclone,” 
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POURING STEEL INTO MOLD—Molten steel that has been made in 
open-hearth furnaces at the Bethlehem Steel plant at Bethlehem, Pa., 
is poured into huge ingot mold to form ingot for forging. 


INGOT IN FORGING PRESS—Reheated for forging, the ingot is given 
the first of a sequence of squeezes in hydraulic press which will gradually 
elongate it into a column of about one-third the original diameter. 
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MACHINING — Completed forging for column row starts through machin- 
ing operations in Bethlehem shops. After the outer surface has been 
machined, a 17%-inch hole is bored through the column’s entire length. 


357-TON INGOT HAS SOLIDIFIED—After days of gradual cooling the 
ingot has solidified and has been removed from the mold, and is now 
ready for transfer to the forge department. 


FORGING HALF COMPLETED—One-half of the piece has now been 
forged down to size, and the remaining half (held by heavy chain, at left) 
will now be reheated and put through the same process. 


COLUMN LOADED FOR SHIPMENT — The finished column, nearly 70 feet 
long, is ready for shipment to Canton, Ohio. Bethlehem is making four of 
these columns for a press E. W. Bliss Company is building. 


Stocky ingot forged into slim column 


Nothing brings out steel’s inherent 
strength and toughness so completely 
as forging. The forging process, with 
proper heat-treatment, gives steel an 
internal structure that makes it re- 
markably strong and tough, able to 
take heavy shocks and stresses. 
These pictures, taken in the Bethle- 
hem Steel plant at Bethlehem, Pa., 
trace the making of an unusual forg- 


ing, a long column for a powerful press. 

The process begins as furnace crews 
tap steel from three furnaces to make 
a huge ingot, 11 feet, 2 inches in diam- 
eter and weighing 357 tons — one of 
the largest ever made. Then, in a 
series of forging operations, the steel — 


reheated from time to time to keep it 
at the correct forging temperature of 
2300 degrees F —is gradually squeezed 
and elongated into the column, just 
under 4 feet in diameter and nearly 70 
feet in length, that appears in the last 
of the series of pictures 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 
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@ Paris, despite its surface prosperity, is the 


capital of a nation in peril. 


@ Crisis after crisis leaves the government 


weaker, more hopelessly hamstrung by a 


Red-devised constitution. 


@ The whole defense of Europe is endan- 


gered as the country sinks toward a third- 


class power. 


@ Only drastic changes can end the swift 


ee es 


decline. 


France: Sick Man of Europe?’ 


France has been through one politi- 
cal crisis after another during the past 
six ycars—so many, indeed, that the out- 
side world finds it hard to take a French 
crisis seriously any more. 

But the latest crisis in French affairs 
gocs deeper than any since the fall of 
France in 1940. In fact, France may 
soon be called the “Sick Man of 
Europe,” just as Turkey was back in 
the 19th century. Whether or not 
this is a fair description, there’s no 
doubt that France is in real danger of 
declining from a second-class power to 
a third-class power, on a level with Italy 
rather than with Britain and Germany. 
And this is a serious matter for France’s 
allies. For France has been the keystone 
to the whole structure of defense and 
economic integration in Western 
Europe. 
¢ The Facade—You won't get any hint 
of the disaster that’s brewing in France 
from a stroll down a Paris boulevard, 
where buyers crowd stores filled with 
luxury goods, sleek new automobiles 
flash by, and people sit chatting in side- 
walk cafes. ‘To the average Frenchman 
it looks as if the National Assembly had 
just staged a six weeks’ political circus 
rather than a serious debate before it 
chose the comparatively unknown Jo- 
seph Laniel as Premicr to replace Rene 
Maver. 

Beneath the surface, though, the 
signs of French malaise are unmistak- 
able—a staggering budget deficit, a huge 
gap in its trade accounts, indecision 
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about how to handle the war in Indo- 
China and the nationalist unrest in 
North Africa, and fear of a resurgent 
Germany. 

¢ Upset for West—Talk to a respons- 
ible French official or to any informed 
Western diplomatic observer, and he 
will tell you that the danger is real 
enough. It looks now as if France might 
completely upset U.S. policy in Wes- 
tern Europe. Here’s what's shaping 
up: 

e France will reject the European 
Defense Community under any fore- 
secable circumstances. It’s even doubt- 
ful that the French will accept a na- 
tional German army or any other 
formula for adding German strength to 
Western Europe’s defense. And 
France’s own contribution is falling 
far below planned goals. 

¢ France is badly bogged down in 
Indo-China; North Africa could explode 
at any time. The U.S. already is paye 
ing 40% of the war bill in Indo-China, 
but it will take the additional $300- 
million that Foreign Minister Bidault 
asked for in Washington this week to 
keep France fighting in Southeast Asia. 

¢ France is blocking progress to- 
ward economic and political integration 
in Western Europe. The French have 
a budget deficit that will run to $2- 
billion this year unless Premier Laniel 
cuts deeply into defense spending. The 
foreign trade deficit for 1953 will be 
at least $700-million. So the French 
are in no position to talk currency con- 


vertibility .or liberalization of trade. 
What’s more, their own weakness 
makes them increasingly reluctant to 
embrace a vigorous Germany in any 
European economic union 

Why should France be in this condi- 
tion after the U.S. has pumped in more 
than $3-billion in economic aid plus 
more military assistance than any other 
nation has received? Tht French say 
it is because of war devastation, the 
burden of the armament, and above all 
the costly war in Indo-China. This 
boils down to saving that, in terms of 
its resources, France has been over-ex- 
tended and still is. But that has been 
true of Britain during the postwar 
period; yet the British have finally got 
their economic capabilities and their 
commitments into some kind of bal- 
ance. 
¢ Collapse—In the case of France, the 
real truth goes much deeper. Look back 
to 1940, when the German army by- 
passed the Maginot Line and rolled un- 
opposed to Paris within six weeks. That 
was not merely a crushing military de- 
feat for France. It was the collapse of 
the entire military, political, social, and 
economic structure of I’rance. It was, 
in fact, the end of the Third French 
Republic and of France's confidence in 
itself. 

Between World War I and World 
War II France grew soft and flabby. 
The French Army crouched compla- 
cently behind the false security of the 
Maginot Line. Politicians overthrew 
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governments with tiresome frequency, 
and nobody cared. Businessmen con- 
sumed their profits or sent capital 
abroad for security. 

¢ Private Capital—A good part of the 
story is told in what happened to pri- 
vate investment. In 1936 new private 
borrowing in France amounted to less 
than 10% of government borrowing. 
Throughout the 1930s new investment 
in French industry was barely cnough 
to replace worn-out equipment. Paul 
Reynaud was one of the few F'rench- 
men to recognize the danger signs; he 
warned that “the creative spirit and 
taste for risk have all but disappeared in 
I'rance.” 

After liberation, Frenchmen heatedly 
discussed their prewar national short- 
comings. Generals blamed politicians 
for the defeat, and politicians blamed 
generals. ‘The public held both re- 
sponsible. 
¢ Role of Reds—This was the period 
when the Communists were included in 
the French government and still re- 
ceived wide national acclaim for their 
role in the Resistance. Because their 
hands seemed clean, they were able to 
use this opportunity to shape the new 
constitution of the Fourth Republic. 
It contained nearly all the faults of the 
prewar constitution plus some new 
ones. It gave the Assembly so much 
power that the executive was bound 
to be hamstrung. But the Communists 
saw in the new constitution an instru- 
ment through which they could achieve 
power by political means. 

The Communists failed. They were 
dropped from the government in 1947 
and haven't participated in any I’rench 
regime since then. But they could 
claim credit for giving postwar I’rance 
a constitution that made it just about 
impossible for any other party or coali- 
tion of partics to rule effectively. 
¢ U.S. Cushion—This didn’t seem so 
important during the period of the Mar- 
shall Plan. France could run through a 
dozen ineffective governments in two 
years and still have a cushion of U.S. 
economic aid to fall back on. 

By 1952, however, it was important. 
France’s constitutional weakness finally 
caught up with Premicr Pinay when it 
looked as if he might squeeze the in- 
flation out of the French economy and 
put the franc on a sound basis. ‘Then it 
stymied Premier Mayer when the two 
big foreign problems—Indo-China and 
relations with Germany—became a chief 
issue in French politics. 

Meanwhile, it became clear that the 
eventful decade that saw the most 
humiliating defeat in French history, 
four years of German occupation, then 
liberation and establishment of the 
Fourth Republic had brought few 
changes in basic French attitudes. 

True, the military did abandon purely 
defensive theories of warfare. But both 
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business and labor still ¢rouched be- 
hind their separate Maginot Lines. Se- 
curity, not enterprise, 1s the common 
goal. Labor demanded and got an elab- 
orate and expensive social security sys- 
tem. Business quickly reformed its 
cartels to operate behind the highest 
customs wall in Western Europe. A 
large part of French labor still fears that 
increased productivity will mean unem- 
ployment and many businessmen are 
still unwilling to invest new capital. 

* Ducking—These attitudes didn’t 
match the ambitious plans of French 
politicians and planners for economic 
unity in Western Europe. Whether 
consciously or not, France was evading 
its own problems in the hope that they 
might somehow be solved in the larger 
context of a Western European cco- 
nomic union. 

It has become apparent also that 
U.S. aid to France has had mixed re- 
sults. On the one hand, it has supplied 
needed funds for industrial expansion 
and modernization, helping to raise 
French industrial production to record 
levels, But on the other, it has per- 
mitted France to get by without a 
whole series of far-reaching and badl¥ 
needed reforms—constitutional, admin- 
istrative, fiscal, and agricultural. ‘That 
latter point is the burden of a highly 
controversial report on U.S. aid to 
'rance released this week by a study 
group of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee. Among other things, the 
study concludes that France is “consti- 
tutionally incapable” of balancing its 
budget. 
¢ Continuing Aid—But most observers 
agree that U.S. aid to France must con- 
tinue in one form or another. Unless the 
U.S. decides to abandon continental 
L.urope entirely, Washington can’t af- 
ford to let France slump now to the 
status of a third- or fourth-class power. 
The real problem is how to use Ameri- 
can aid and American influence to help 
French leaders put new vigor in 
France’s old world institutions. 

There are still important clements of 
strength in France. Its population is 
growing for the first time in this cen- 
tury, its industrial plant is in better 
shape than ever before, and the French 
economy is so well balanced between 
industry and agriculture that it rests on 
a sounder base than that of any other 
Western European nation. 

These assets won't mean much, 
though, unless the French people soon 
start putting their own house jn order. 
There’s no sign yet that they're pre- 
pared to do this. Under the caretaker 
government of Laniel, the country is 
merely marking time as it did between 
1948 and 1952. And the longer France 
refuses to come to grips with its basic 
political and economic problems, the 
more likely it is to become in reality 
the Sick Man of Europe. 





YOUR OWN 
BUILDING 
COULD BE 
“FALLING 
APART” 


Only close inspection will show whether driving 
penetrating rain and severe weather have been 
corroding metal, disintegrating brick and mor- 
tar, destroying plaster and interior decoration. 
Check up for yourself or 
let our trained field engi- 
neers check up for you. 
25 critical (some hidden) 
places must be closely 
inspected. 
50,000,000 square feet of 
structural surface have 
protected by Horn 
materials and methods. 
Our “Know how” can 
easily save you thousands 
of dollars. And remem- 
ber you can handle 
remedial water-proof- 
ing work as mainte- 
mance expense yet 
increase your actual 
building valuation. 


‘Typical buildings 
restored by 
our motheds 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
BUILDING RESTORATION 
REMEDIAL WATERPROOFING 


Get the Horn “Check-Up” Chart for the 
FREE! use of Buliding Owners, Building 
© Managers, Architects, Engineers, Supts. 

of Maintenance. 
SSaes ee SSG 226 ewe 
CONTRACTING DIVISION BW53 
A. C. HORN CORPORATION, Long Island City 1, M. Y. 


0 Please send me free the Horn “Check-Up” 
Chart to help locate damaged structural areas 
in our buildings. 

O Send your field engineer to make a Horn 
inspection. 





Address. 
City. State 
IT’S CHEAPER TO REPAIR THAN TO REPLACE. 
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The stainless steel screen is so fine (50 x 50 mesh from 18-8 wire 0.003" diameter) 
it bad to be emphasized by photographic technique for this picture. 


Inside Her Tummy is a 
Mesh of Stainless 


This photo of an X-ray shows a fine screen 
of stainless steel permanently imbedded in 
abdominal muscles. Surgeons insert this mesh 
to reinforce hernia or other persistent openings. 


Stainless is used because it doesn’t corrode, nor 
set up electrolysis with the body chemistry. 


Stainless steel is certainly one of the most 
versatile, if not the most versatile of metals. 


Probably more tons of stainless go for trim- 
ming automobiles than for anything else. 
Here the beauty of its gleaming all-the-way- 
through surface is the valued feature. But as 
atomic energy and radioactive materials 
become more widely used, an unmeasured, 
tremendous new frontier is opening before 
stainless. It’s vital to the production of atomic 
energy. It has become the standard material 
used for “hot labs.” Even a small laboratory 
for a private company, using radioactive 
materials, takes several hundred square feet 
of stainless. 


Republic is the largest manufacturer of stain- 


less and alloy steels. It makes so many types 
of ENDURO Stainless because stainless is so 
versatile. You may need stainless that is mag- 
netic or non-magnetic. Republic has it for you. 
Perhaps you want ductility. Or machinability; 
corrosion resistance; heat resistance; or high 
strength-to-weight ratio. Republic can pro- 
vide you with an ENDURO Stainless Steel 
emphasizing whichever quality you need. 


This unexcelled range is part of Republic’s 

3-Fold Service for Steel Users: 

1. to produce the greatest variety of steels. 
So that it can... 


2. recommend from this range the exactly right 
steel for your job. 


Then... 
3. put trained men in the field who can help 
you use your steel to the utmost advantage. 


When your product needs stainless steel, 
think of ENDURO—the stainless backed by 
Republic’s 3-Fold Service. 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


WORLD'S WIDEST RANGE OF STEELS. AND STEEL PRODUCTS 





Thousands of steels and 
steel products now bear 
the Republic name. 


How many do you know? 


TONCAN [RON DRAINAGE PRODUCTS 
Corrugated Metal Pipe (Plain and Per- 
forated), Sectional Plate Pipe and Arches, 
Corrugated Metal Arch-Pipe, Sectional 
Plate Arch-Pipe, Corwel Subdrainage 
Pipe, Bituminous Coated and Paved 
Pipe made of rust-resisting Toncan Cop- 
per Molybdenum Iron, the alloyed iron 
that resists rust better than any other 
ferrous material in its price class. 


REPUBLIC TIN PLATE—Ex-L-ite Hort 
Dipped and Electrolytic Tin Plate— 
Black Plate and Bonderized Black Plate 
—for the production of tin cans and 
containers of every type; also for bottle 
caps, kitchenware, toys, novelties and 
many other domestic and industrial uses. 
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REPUBLIC FOUNDRY FLASKS —A complete 
line of steel flasks designed and built 
to foundry needs, with extra strength 
and rigidity to take the heavy day-after- 
day punishment of foundry service. In 
all popular styles and sizes. 
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Republic Steel Today: 


ore mines here and abroad; lake and 
ocean-going ships; coal mines; furnaces 
and huge steel mills, North and South; 
steel fabricating plants across the 
Nation and in Canada; sales offices 
in principal cities; PLUS 70,000 men 
and women working together to pro- 
duce steels and steel products to help 
build and protect a stronger America. 
Republic Steel Corporation, General 
Offices, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 
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Shaking Hands with Bolivia 


@ When the Estenssoro regime nationalized tin 
mines, the U. S. sulked. Now it's ready to bury the hatchet. 


@ Reason: If Estenssoro fell, power might go to a 
Peron-like dictator or to a Communist—both bleak prospects. 


@ And if Estenssoro survives, propped by U. S. 
economic aid, he may give foreign investors a better break. 


Last week the U.S. finally decided to 
put its chips on what it thinks is the 
lesser of two evils in Bolivia. After 
months of hemming and hawing, the 
State Dept. extended a hesitant glad- 
hand to the regime of President Victor 
Paz Estenssoro. State said that it’s 
ready to talk about a tin contract, 
pledged increased Point Four assistance 
and other economic aid. 
¢ Change—Fifteen months ago Estens- 
soro’s National Revolutionary Move- 
ment (MNR), backed by the power- 
ful and militant tin miners’ union 
under Juan Lechin, seized power in 
Bolivia after a brief but bloody revolt. 
Six months later it nationalized the 
foreign-owned Patino, Aramayo, and 
Hochschild tin mines (BW —Apr.14’52, 
p138; Nov.15’52,p148). 

The U.S. recognized the new gov- 
ernment as an accomplished fact, but 
went little further. The main obstacle 
to warmer relations was the question of 
compensation for stockholders of the 
nationalized mines—especially Patino 
Mines & Enterprises Consolidated, 
which is registered in the U.S., and in 
which U.S. stockholders hold about a 
26% interest. Until recently the ques- 
tion of compensation was deadlocked: 
The U.S. demanded payment in full 
for the properties, worth something 
like $60-million; Bolivia set the value 
at $22-million, said the companies 
owed $520-million in back taxes. 
¢ Warming Up—The first crack in this 
impasse appeared a month ago, when 
Bolivia and the Patino interests came 
to an agreement. Under the agreement 
Bolivia is to set aside, for compensa- 
tion, a percentage of its total revenues 
from tin. 

This doesn’t settle the compensation 
question by a long shot. The ultimate 
price to be paid has yet to be decided. 
Further, the agreement provides for no 
money to be set aside if the price of 
tin falls below 89¢. It’s not much 
higher now, might very well drop be- 
low that figure soon. But the U.S. has 
seen fit to consider the agreement a 
step in the right direction. 
¢ Offer—In line with this, the State 
Dept. last week told the Bolivian gov- 
ernment that it is prepared to make a 
one-vear contract for about 15,000 tons 


of tin at the going world price. It said 
it’s ready to double Point Four aid 

now running at $1.5-million a year 

and hinted that more aid might be 
forthcoming if Bolivia does right by 
the tin interests. State also offered to 
send a commission to work out long 
term Bolivian economic development 

This is hardly calculated to solve Bo 
livia’s cconomic problems. Since na 
tionalization, the U.S. has bought all 
the tin Bolivia’s nationalized mines have 
been able to produce. This buying has 
been done piecemeal, under no formal 
agreement. Yet Bolivia has been unabl 
to mect the orders in full—and they've 
added up to a good deal less than the 
amount called for under the proposed 
agreement. 

And Bolivia needs a lot more than 
$3-million a year of foreign aid to cure 
one of the worst economic situations 
in Latin America. 
¢ Unstable?—The State Dept. figures, 
however, that its action will tell the Paz 
Estenssoro government that the U.S. 
is behind it; and that the economic 
help it needs to stay in power will be 
forthcoming if it behaves. This desire 
to keep Estenssoro in power isn’t a 
decision that the State Dept. swallows 
easily: There are a lot of indications 
that the fairly moderate Estenssoro is 
pretty much a figurehead, that the ex 
treme Ilcftist (some say Communist) 
Juan Lechin is the real power. 

Lechin, as leader of the 32,000-strong 
tin miners’ union, made the MNR seiz- 
ure of power possible by supplying 
15,000 armed Indian laborers to defeat 
the former government’s army. Since 
then he has moved into a powerful 
position: He’s still head of the tin 
miners’ union; and he is boss of the big 
over-all union—Confederacion Obrero 
Boliviano. He’s also Minister of Mines 
and head of Bolivian Mining Co., the 
government agency that’s running the 
nationalized mines. And COB has just 
voted to make him commander-in-chief 
of the army—now made up of COB 
labor militias, after a purge of the pro- 
fessionals. 
¢ Choice—But the U.S. believes that 
Lechin is at least under some sort of 
control as long as the Estenssoro gov- 
ernment stands. That’s one reason why 
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MEMO 


VP in Charge of Manufacturing 


TO: 
FROM: 
SUBJECT: Loc 


Plant Electrical Engineer 
ation of New Welding Equipment 


I have your memorandum pointing out a 


dozen good reasons why the new welding 


equipment should be located a . 
f the plant. 

southeast corner ° 

studied this from the standpoint of 


power needs. 


ou 
in plant layout, a5 y 
; : 't be made without 


f our electrical 
ystem is already 
impossible 


Such a chang 
probably figured, can 
complete overhaul o 

stem. The present 5 
pdeureee’ and it would be 
for it to handle the added — aaa 
currents demanded by welding gate gr as 
especially since this current s sage 
to be carried over the entire ieng 


the plant. 
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The present system was probably 5g 
when the plant was built, but it’s 


biggest bottleneck today. 


g up recommendations 


lectrical systema 
r needs 


Therefore I'm drawin 
e 

or an entirely new 
: e can count on to meet ou 


igen well as today- 


ten years from now as 
E. E. 











Flex-A-Power, Trumbull’s modern 
electrical busway system, takes 
guesswork out of plans for power 
distribution. It can be altered or 
extended. It can be dismantled in one 
building and re-installed in another — 
quickly, easily and with complete re-use 
of parts. It points the way to greater 
efficiency, flexibility, and safety. It’s 
ready for the future today. 

Write for Bulletin BW-1. 





TRUMBULL(T) ELECTRIC 


DEPARTMENT OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
PLAINVILLE, CONN. 





“...a revolution is definitely 

in the cards if Bolivia's econ- 

omy doesn’t improve .. .” 
BOLIVIA starts on p. 169 


the State Dept. has decided to give 
Estenssoro some help. 

If Estenssoro falls—it’s likely if he 
doesn’t get U.S. aid, possible even if 
he does—you'll see a bloody revolution 
followed by a Peron-like dictator on 
the right or a Moscow puppet on the 
left. 

Such a revolution is definitely in the 
cards if Bolivia’s economy doesn’t im 
prove. Food is desperately short, and 
crop forecasts indicate there'll be a drop 
of 50% in farm output this year. The 
boliviano has dropped sharply; the gold 
reserve is just about nil; and a shortage 
of foreign exchange has caused drastic 
cutbacks in the important glass, textile, 
and cement industries. 

To top it off, there’s the headache 
in tin—source of 70% of Bolivia’s in 
come. Since nationalization, produc 
tion has fallen off badly. Most of the 
foreign engineers have left, and the 
mines are badly hurt by the lack of 
new equipment. Add to that the drop 
in tin prices from $1.21 last March to 
82¢ this week and vou have a crisis. 
¢ Program—Washington figures the 
best wav to aid Bolivia economically is 
to help bring the country’s tin produc 
tion up to prenationalization levels, 
and at the same time help diversify its 
economy so that it becomes less de- 
pendent on that one metal. Best po 
tentials: agriculture, transportation, 
power, food processing, petroleum, and 
mining of other strategic metals—with 
which Bolivia is well supplied. 

The Estenssoro government goes 
along with this and has mapped out a 
four-year, $30-million plan for just such 
development. Last week, in a bid to 
get help in carrying out this plan, Bo- 
livian Ambassador to the U.S. Victor 
Andrade declared that his government 
wants private investment to “help us 
develop resources that are among the 
richest in the world.” 

This could be the start of a new 
deal for foreign investors, since it shows 
that Bolivia is having second thoughts 
about tin nationalization. It can’t back 
track on nationalization of tin without 
committing political suicide. But if it 
really wants to attract foreign capital, 
it could agree to fair compensation for 
the nationalized properties, and could 
then invite other tin companies to work 
the mines on some sort of a contract 
basis. Patino, Aramayo, and Hochs- 
child will never go back; there’s too 
much ill will between them and Bolivia. 
But the invitation might sound inter 
esting to other companies. 
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a Miss is a Hit 





in MODERN FABRICS 


rite, sulphuric acid, ethylene oxide, diethylene 


Smart girls and modern fabrics are a sure com- 
bination for fun and fashion. Time was when 
great skill was needed to do a professional job; 
today, with all the new and improved materials 
to work with, any clever miss can keep style-wise 
with ease...and penny-wise in the bargain. 


Tailor-made for the textile industry, modern 
chemicals share in the advancements made in 
fibers, fabrics and finishing methods. And from 
Mathieson, chemicals of the highest purity and 
uniformity...caustic suda, soda ash, chlorine, 
ammonia, hypochlorite products, sodium chlo- 


glycol, triethylene glycol...are being shipped in 
increasing quantities to textile producers and 


processors, 


In many industries, Mathieson’s top-quality 
chemicals have proved of definite benefit to 
manufacturers. You'll find you can buy chemicals 
to better advantage—at any time—by consulting 
with Mathieson. 


MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 


1783 


CHLORINE PRODUCTS 
PHARMACEUTICALS 


AMMONIA AND NITROGEN PRODUCTS ° 
PETROCHEMICALS @ DRUGS @ 


ALKALIES ’ ACIDS & 
FERTILIZERS @ AGRICULTURAL SPECIALTIES @ 





Japan: A Tough Competitor 


British survey sees threat in world markets . . . Austria 
exports research . . . Mercedes is back on U. S. roads... 
Brown, Boveri gets another chance. 


British businessmen are mulling over 
a new report written by their commer- 
cial attache in ‘Tokyo on the outlook 
for Japanese competition in world mar- 
kets. It might make good reading for 
U.S. exporters, too. 

Called the Overseas Economic Sur- 
vey of Japan, the report states that in 
most industries the Japanese are 10 
years behind the rest of the world in 
technical efficiency. But it finds that the 
Japanese will offer tough competition, 
due to various factors including a huge 
reservoir of cheap labor. Here's a brief 


wa er 

achinery makers in Japan, though 
they are working with out-of-date equip- 
ment, will provide plenty of competi- 
tion. As for iron and steel products, 
output is handicapped by the lack of 
raw materials, and exports may drop. 
But that may not hold true if a closer 
and cheaper source of supplies (i.e., 
China) can be found. 

Pottery and chinaware will always 
offer very severe competition—especially 
in price. 

Shipbuilding finds Japan hoping to 
raise its merchant marine to 4-million 
tons by 1955. After that, look out for 
increasing competition both in mer- 
chant shipping and in shipbuilding. 

Cotton textiles present an uncertain 
— with competition depending on 
iow far Japanese industry leaders go 
in limiting capacity. Meanwhile, Japan’s 
rayon industry is modernizing rapidly 
—and competitively. 

The survey also warns Britons to 
register their trademarks and designs in 
Japan and in major markets. Though 
the Tokyo government is doing all it 
can to prevent a return to prewar prac- 
tices of infringement and imitation, the 
report urges Britons to be careful. 

« 


Research for Sale 


Austria is now exporting research. 
Last week Dr. Paul Schoseaent presi- 
dent of American Electro Metal Corp., 
Yonkers, N. Y., announced that his 
laboratories in the Tyrol were ready to 
supply U.S. firms with research and 
development work in powder metal- 


lurgy. 

a one of the pioneers in 
the field, owns Metallwerk Plansee in 
Reutte, Austria. For years it has been 
making tungsten wires, carbide steels, 
sintered picces—all the while supply- 
ing research work tc American Electro 
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Metal. Now Schwarzkopf figures some 
other U.S. firms might like to use the 
facilities on a fee-for-service basis. He 
is dickering with two outfits right now. 

wenn Baer figures the present 
shortage of engineers and researchers 
in the U.S. is likely to continue, sug- 
gests the use of Europe’s brain power 
as a cheap, practical way out. Besides, 
it makes a mice dollar earner for Austria 
~and for Schwarzkopf. 


Mercedes Comes Back 


The Mercedes, a prewar favorite of 
the foreign-car crowd, is back on the 
market. After 13 years of war, recon- 
struction, and redesign, Daimler-Benz, 
of Stuttgart, West Germany, is again 
shipping its autos to the U.S. The 
event was celebrated last week when 
Mercedes-Benz Distributors, Inc., a 
New York import firm, opened a swank 
showroom on Park Ave. (picture). 

It’s high-cost motoring, for the most 
part. The cars on display last weck 
ranged from $6,296 to $12,457, two- 
seater runabouts and gleaming, almost 
completely hand-made convertibles. 
But the Daimler people also hope to 
crack the middle-income market, plan 
to introduce smalier sports models for 
under $3,000. And they have one of 
their diesel automobiles in town, to 
sell for about $3,000. 

Actually, Daimler has been shipping 
Mercedes to the U.S. since the first of 
the year; some 500 have been sold. 
Three main distributors are in business 


besides the New York company—in San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, and San An- 
tonio. Each of these is spawning a 
number of dealerships, and the Ger- 
mans talk confidently of selling 2,000 
autos next year in the U.S. That could 
involve quite a hunk of the expensive 
foreign car market, and promises com 
petition for the British Jaguar, Bentley, 
and Rolls-Royce. 

Daimler-Benz A.G., one of the old 
est and the fifth-largest of German 
auto makers (50,000 vehicles vearh 
compared to Volkswagen’s 170,000 
(BW—Jul.11’53,p106)), was badly dam 
aged during the war, barely got back 
into production by 1948. Besides autos, 
Daimler is selling marine and stationary 
diesel engines in the U.S. market. 


Turbo Tussle 


The battle of Detroit's turbogenera- 
tor was still boiling furiously this week. 
It started when the Public Lighting 
Commission recommended rejection of 
a low bid by Switzerland’s Brown, 
Boveri & Co. to supply a 50,000-kw. 
machine for the city’s Mistersky sta 
tion, and voted to accept a bid from 
Westinghouse Electric Co. that was 
$649,500 higher. If the recommenda 
tion is followed, it may mean a set 
back to the Swiss firm’s drive for a 
bigger share of the U.S. heavy elec 
trical equipment market (BW —Jun.13 
*53,p148). 

A hearing was held last week in 
which C. Allen’ Harlan, Brown, 
Boveri's Detroit representative, was 
ranted more time to prove that the 
Swiss bid shouldn’t be rejected. Mean 
while, tempers flared all around. 

Harlan claimed the commission was 
motivated by “Buy American” senti 
ments. The commission denied it. He 
intimated that the commission’s con- 
sulting engineers, Burns & Roe, New 
York, had used poor judgment in ac- 
cepting a report from an expert once 
employed by Westinghouse. That was 
retracted later. He also implied that 
the specifications had been so tailored 
as to keep Brown, Boveri from meeting 
them. 
¢ Inexperience—The recommendation 
to reject the Brown, Boveri bid was 
based on Burns & Roe’s contention 
which Harlan admitted—that the com- 
pany had no experience in building the 
exact type of generator required. Nor 
did Brown, Boveri meet the specifica- 
tions. Despite the price differential, 
the engineers felt that ‘he Westing 
house machine would represent the 
“highest over-all economy.” Burns & 
Roe insists that the decision was based 
on nuts-and-bolts engineering, that 
“Buy American” considerations never 
entered it. 

One thing is certain in all the 
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*...TIL YOU LEARN NOT 


“Corry, Sport, but Dad says you'll have to stay on the 
porch until you learn to behave in the house!” 

Solving the accident problem in your business isn’t quite 
so simple. It calls for truly efficient workmen's compensa- 
tion insurance service. 

Hardware Mutuals rank among the leaders in prompt- 
ness of paying workmen’s compensation claims, and have 
found that this promptness helps speed recovery by reliev- 
ing financial worry. More important, Hardware Mutuals 


TO HAVE ACCIDENTS!” 


loss prevention specialists help eliminate hazards before 
they cause accidents. 

You enjoy many other benefits under Hardware Mutuals 
policy back of the policy,® and among them is fast, friendly, 
nationwide, day-and-night service. More than $110,000,000 
in dividend savings have been returned to policyholders: 

Just pick up your phone, ca/l Western Union, ask for 
Operator 25, and say you'd like the name and address of 
your nearest Hardware Mutuals representative! 


insurance for your AUTOMOBILE... HOME... BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals. 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin + Offices Coast to. Coast 
HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY - HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 





AUTOMATIC 


ELECTRIC COMPANY—A GREAT NAME 





























**, .. It has helped our whole organization 
move mountains of work. We bought our 
P-A-X Business Telephone System in 
1949, and it has already paid for itself!’’ 

Each P-A-X call slashes through delay 
... cuts walking and waiting time. Fatigue 
is reduced, morale goes up. Through this 
inside telephone system, information and 
orders are issued and received direct— 
thus cutting the chance of error. 

With P-A-X, thousands of organiza- 
tions, large and small, are holding down 
the high cost of doing business! When 
employees can reach each other through 
this automatic telephone system (entirely 
separate from the public telephones) sav- 
ings in time and money reach amazing 
proportions. 

Case studies showing P-A-X savings 
have been prepared with the help of P-A-X 
users—and copies are waiting for you! 
Write or call: Automatic Electric Sales 
Corporation (HAymarket 1-4300), 1033 
West Van Buren Street, Chicago 7, IIl. 








“PAX = 


AUTOMATIC ~~ ELECTRIC 











IN COMMUNICATIONS 


confusion: Detroit is leaning over back- 
wards to give the Swiss a fair chance 
to prove their point. Both Harlan and 
Burns & Roe have been given a chance 
to present again in writing, and at 
length, the points at issue before the 
award is made. And Brown, Boveri 
has been given access to some of the 
confidential information of the Burns 
report—unusual in a bidding situation. 








PAX is asystem of inside” telephones, 
separate from the public telephones, 
and owned by the user. 

PAX is completely automatic and estab- 
lishes all “inside” calls, within sec- 
onds, at any time! 

PAK saves on public telephones and 
switchboard—permits marked econ- 
omies in rented equipment. 

pax is manufactured by the originator 
of the automatic telephone. 

Pax telephones and switchboards are 
identical in quality with your public 
telephone equipment. 


Please send me more information: 


Name 





Firm. aia 
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BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 





Oil world: Husky Oil Co. will start 
drilling in cight months on 400,000 
acres in Israel. . . . Belgian affiliate of 
Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) opened a 
$25-million, 25,000-bbl.-a-day_ refinery 
at Antwerp. . . . Gulf Oil Co. upped 
its Kuwait crude price 25¢ a bbl. to 
mect recent increases in the U.S. and 
Latin America. . . . Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Co. has ordered $20-million worth of 
equipment in Britain, Australia, and the 
U.S. for the refinery it’s building at 
Fremantle, Australia. 

* 
Chile and Argentina signed a 10-point 
“economic unity” pact, notable mostly 
for its vagueness. Some provisions: co 
ordination of production so that trade 
between the two can reach the highest 
possible level, reform of restrictive cus 
toms laws, modification of exchange 
regulations. 

* 
In India 60 foreign firms gave the gov 
ernment a “gentleman’s agreement” 
not to employ foreigners for jobs that 
can be handled by qualified Indians 

6 
Group travel plan has been adopted by 
Philippine Air Lines. PAL will give 
parties of five traveling together to the 
same destination a 20% cut on each 
round-trip ticket. ‘The 
only on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and 
Thursdays when traffic is at its lightest. 

s 
Used cars have got into the international 
trade picture. A Japanese firm, Kokosai 
Kogyo Co., is buying 300 of them in 
Honolulu. They'll be shipped to Japan 
for resale. 


de il 1S good 


e 
World production in mining and manu 
facturing for the first three months of 
1953 topped the same quarter last year 
by 6%, according to the United Na 
tions’ statistical bulletin 

e 
Brazil hired Klein & Saks, Washington 
cconomic consultant firm, to map out 
a program to develop and modernize 
its food industry. After a comprehen 
sive plan has been drawn up, Brazil's 
Industrial Development Board will 
make a bid to get U.S. private capital 
to invest in the food industry there. 
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PHOENIX IRON & STEEL COMPANY, Phoenixville, Pa.. is one of the 
steel producers, Above, Phoenix open hearth furnace | 


wine Lappe 


Steel anyone? 


Or, for that matter, aluminum, 
Fiberglas, magnesium? 

Name a basi 
dustry’s shopping list and chances 


material on in 
are that one of Barium’s 16 in 
tegrated companies has a hand in 
its production or fabrication. 

No other steel producer labri- 
cates so many different products. 
No other processor can match 
Barium’s ability to turn magne 
sium, the versatile sea-born metal, 
into basic structural forms. 
Barium specialists are also break 
ing new ground in the utilization 
of Fiberglas for structural appli 


INDUSTRIAL FORGE & STEEL, INC., Canton, O., 
one of the nation’s largest producers of 
heavy flat-die forgings, works in all t pes 
of steels and other metals. Here 
is being forged 


titanium 


cations, such as aircraft shelters ° 
and barges. 6 yyiil\ 
This close-knit and fully inte- d a 
grated organization of 16 Com pa- _ ane. 
nies offers you a wealth of top- pao gnestem 
rank engineering talent and ex- procs 
tremely flexible production facili- 
tics. They can take excellent care 
of your requirements for struc- 
tural and fabricated materials, 
whether routine or highly special- 
ized. We'll be glad to tell you how, NUT COMPANY * GEOMETRI 
FORGE |\NCORPORATED * 
Just drop a line on your company INC 
letterhead direct to Barium Steel 
Corporation, 25 Broad Street, 


New York 1, N.Y. 


COMPANY * CHESTER BLAST f 
IRON WORKS, INC 
* EAST COAST AERONAUTI( 


* CUYAHOG 


* JACOBS AIRCRAFT EN 
MANUFACTURING CO 
* PHOENIX BRIDGE CO 
WILEY MANUFA 


* PHOE? 


AT 60° BELOW, this air-borne Fiberglas- DOUBLE CHECK is given 
alert’ shelter protects for an Army truck 
planes and crews. Designed and built by Geometric Stamping 
Barium’s Fast Coast 
Pelham Manor, N. Y. 


and -magnesium 


Acronautics, Ine., which turns out ste 
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st LENS for trclusts 


BAYONNE BOLT CORP * CENTRA 


INDUSTR 


* KERMATH 
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Torrington Small Precision Metal Parts 


e%e* 
o**. 
. 


If you need pins, pivots, punches, mandrels, shafts, needles 
or other small metal parts made to fine tolerances, 

let Torrington make them for you... faster, gy 

better, and for less than you can. Special 

automatic machinery gives you custom- 

quality drawing, grinding, swaging, knurling, 

slotting, thread rolling, ete., on production 

runs of a thousand or a million pieces. Send 

your blueprints or a sample part 


for a prompt quotation. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


Specialties Division 
Get Your Copy of This Condensed Catalog 
that shows many of the parts that can be pro- 
duced quickly and economically by the Standard i Meokers of 


Plant, home of the Specialties Division. Write . r > 
=< a TORRING NEEDLE INGS 


today . 


5 Field Street, Torrington, Conn. 
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Momentous developments may follow the ouster of Beria as head 
of the Soviet secret police. 


In Russia itself, the MVD is losing its independent power. That 
could undermine the strongest pillar of the Soviet system, loosen the 
Kremlin’s control throughout Russia (page 30). 


In the West, the Beria episode has strengthened the feeling that 
Russia will stick to its “peace” line. Also, it brings Big Four talks closer. 


e 
The Western bid for a fall conference on German unity is, of course, 
merely a tactical maneuver. 


The West still insists that a united Germany must be incorporated into 
the European Defense Community—something the Russians won't accept 
and the French don’t relish. 


The bid is meant to (1) bolster Chancellor Adenauer’s position in the 
upcoming West German election; and (2) buy a little time to see how things 
develop both in Germany and in Russia. 


Still, there’s no doubt that a genuine Soviet offer to unify Germany 
would force the West’s hand. If that comes, an Eisenhower-Churchill-Laniel 
meeting with Malenkov would be in the cards, 


e 
There’s plenty of speculation in Western Europe about new Soviet 
moves in Germany and what the West’s position should be. 


In Bonn, there’s a feeling that Moscow will agree to free elections, 
an all-German government, and a national army—on condition that a 
unified Germany could not make any foreign alliances for at least 20 years. 

In London, it is assumed that Moscow will demand some such guar- 
antee of German neutrality. Some British officials think the best reply 
would be this: We will agree to German neutrality if satellites like Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and Hungary are neutralized. 

* 

Watch for the meeting of the Supreme Soviet, which is slated for 
July 28. 

It’s possible that Malenkov is preparing a basic shift in economic 
policy for this occasion—more investment in agriculture and consumer 
goods, less in heavy industry and arms productions. 

Communist Party leaders in the Ukraine and Eastern Europe already 
have said: “The present international situation doesn’t justify so much 
emphasis on heavy industry.” 

© 


British efforts to increase dollar exports are paying off. 

Shipments from British factories to North America have risen sharply 
over the last few months to a June peak of $85-million. That’s close to a new 
record. 

Some $40-million of the total came here; the rest went to Canada. Auto 
and machinery sales showed the biggest gains. 


e 
Around the world, however, trade isn’t fowing so frezly as it should 
be. That’s the word from Geneva, where the officials of GATT this week 
released a weighty review of world trade. 


* 
The GATT (General Agreement on Tariffs & Trade) economists main- 
tain that trade in manufactured goods and raw materials, while high, is 
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lagging far behind world production. For example, in 1929 26% of the 
world’s manufactures found their way into international trade channels. 
Today, only 16%. 


Increasing industrialization is part of the answer. But you can blame 
the whole armory of artificial restrictions—exchange controls, tariffs, quotas 
—for the biggest part of the decline. 


GATT thinks it’s an unhealthy trend—a hardening of the arteries of 
commerce. 


* 
The Geneva report is a reminder that all tariff reductions negotiated 
under GATT expire this year—unless there’s a renewal. 


A failure to renew could set off sweeping tariff boosts in some countries, 
retaliation in others, nasty little trade wars all around. A strong Washington 
lead may be decisive for GATT’s future. Talks are slated for the fall. 


Washington will probably come through for GATT. But a renewal 
doesn’t imply any further tariff-cutting for the U.S. 
a7 
There’s news this week in two of the world’s key commodities. Coffee 
and copper, and the nations that produce them, are heading into some 
trouble. 


There’s been frost damage to Brazil’s coffee crop. It may well be 
exaggerated. But most observers aren’t discounting the disaster reports 
from Rio. 


The 1954-1955 crop in Parana state, fast becoming a major coffee area, 
has apparently been hit—just how hard won’t be known until later. 


oa 

Frost is just one more uncertainty in Brazil’s economy. In fact, Brazil 

is increasingly becoming prey to Acts of God. Already this year, droughts 
and floods have exacted a heavy toll. 


Meanwhile, a top-level government mission has arrived from Rio to 
renegotiate the terms of our $300-million loan to Brazil. Brazilians say 
their dollar position is such that they can’t possibly meet the payment 
schedule. So far, Washington has been silent. 


It all means short rations for U.S. businessmen selling in Brazil. Rio 
has already shaved our imports by two-thirds—and there’ll be more 
austerity before Brazil is out of the woods. 


* 
This week, more emphatically than ever, Chile’s price of 3642¢ a Ib. 
for copper seemed a forlorn cause. The world market is 30¢—and none 
too sturdy at that. 


Heretofore, Chile's price hasn’t been entirely a fiction. Some of the 
high-priced copper has been moving as American owners of Chilean prop- 
erties sold their output to fabricating affiliates here at home. 


But plants paying 3644¢ for part of their copper are at a disadvantage 
against those paying 30¢, and last week cable and wire manufacturers 
cut their selling prices to a base representing copper intake at 30¢. That 
did it. 

S 

Chile now apyarently must come down off its high horse on price— 

or see more unsold copper pile up on the docks. 


Either way, it will increase economic and political strains in inflation- 
wracked Chile. The nation leans heavily on copper earnings. More austerity 
could bring strikes, political trouble, louder anti-Americanism. 
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INCREASE MANPOWER EFFICIENCY 
WITH MAGNESIUM PORTABLE TOOLS 


Portable chain saws “Made with MAGNESIUM” double output per man 


by cutting weight— another example of how MAGNESIUM helps industry 


Something new has been added! Not teo long ago these 
rugged pieces of equipment were so heavy that they 
required two-man operation. Many models of today’s 
chain saws can be handled by one man, yet their output, 
power and durability are better than ever. The differ- 
ence is Magnesium . . . the world’s lightest struetural 


metal... useful wherever weight is a penalty. 


Magnesium has made portability more than just a word. 
Lightweight castings, extrusions and sheet have cut 
important pounds off a wide range of tools. One fourth 


the weight of iron, Magnesium brings real savings in 


. 


you can depend on 





manpower and reduces worker fatigue. Yet Magnesium 
provides the strength and durability that is a must in 


portable equipment, 


If you are buying portable tools for your needs, look 
for the brands that are made of Magnesium. You'll find 


they give that lightweight factor that helps cut costs. 


If you manufacture equipment that must be moved, 
investigate Magnesium. Write us for further informa- 
tion on this versatile product. THE DOW CHEMICA! 


COMPANY, Magnesium Department, Midland, Michigan. 


DOW MAGNESIUM 








GOES PLACES IN NARROW SPACES 


Revolvator Go-Getter Powered Hand Truck 
permits maximum use of storage or produc- 
tive areas. The compact model shown above 
is a Hi-Straddie Lift with fingertip control— 
fully automatic 200° turning arc—slight 
operator training. Let us know your problem 
and we'll help you solve it. 


Write or Phone 


REVOLVATOR CO. 


8711 Tonnele Avenue, North Bergen, N. J. 
UNion 3-8120 





THE STANDARD 
of PERFORMANCE 
throughout the WORLD 


Marlow’s 600 Dealers 
located throughout the 
world—offer ind 

i dependable 
of both service 
supply for the world’s 
irwest line of Self 
and Straight 
(< trifugal, Diaphras n 


ind Plunges Pumps 


Priming 


* 
MARLOW PUMPS 


RIDGEWOOD NEW JERSEY 





LABOR 
Tax Men Eye Wage Fringes 


@ Treasury thinks some of them may be taxable. 
A levy on the miner's welfare benefits may be the first step. 


@ Administration wants to “simplify” the rules. That 
could mean an end to some present exemptions. 

@ if it does, the unions will demand pay boosts 
to ease a paycheck bite they already think is too large. 


Wage fringes—estimated at $25-bil- 
lion of industry’s labor bill in 1951—are 
pretty largely tax exempt. But that 
may be going to change. The Eisen- 
hower Po carn Peale has serious plans 
for the “clarification: and simplifica- 
tion” of tax rules on employee benefits. 
That’s a possible first step to taxing 
the fringes. 

If such a tax materializes, manage- 
ment can cxpect it to have a quick im- 
pact on contract bargaining. Unions 
already claim that federal taxes take 
too big a bite out of wages. Any in- 
crease will set off insistent demands 
for covering pay hikes from employers. 
e UMW Decision—The Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue’s ruling several weeks 
ago that the United Mine Workers’ 
welfare and retirement fund should be 
taxed—along with all benefits paid from 
it—focused attention on the whole ques- 
tion of taxing fringes. However, the 
tipoff to Administration plans was in an 
address before a management group 
a few days earlier. 

In it, Under Secretary of the ‘Treas- 
ury Marion B. Folsom said that ‘‘we are 
examining the whole area of the tax 
treatments of pensions and retirement 
plans and of the so-called fringe bene 
fits. Various discriminations have de- 
veloped . . . with results that are illogi 
cal. In this area we need, above all 
other things, clarification and simplifi- 
cation.” 

A few days later, the House Ways 
& Means Committee began public 
hearings on revisions in the Internal 
Revenue Code—including changes in 
the treatment of employee benefits. 

The Folsom statement and the com- 
mittee’s interest in fringes—the non- 
wage benefits provided by management 
for its employees—are far more impor- 
tant than BIR’s crackdown on_ the 
UMW welfare fund, which resulted 
solely from a failure of UMW’s plan to 
meet all BIR rules—specifically, one re- 
quiring the earmarking of definite per- 
centages of income for pension or wel- 
fare purposes. 
¢ Mushroom—Nonwage benefits spread 


rapidly during World War II, when 
the government limited wage increases. 
The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States figured, in 1952, that 
employers nationally were paying about 
18.7% of payroll (314¢ an hour) for 
fringes. 

Up to now, employe 
taxcs on most of their nonwage benefits. 

This has been a result of a broad 
interpretation of a 1943 BIR policy of 
exempting fringe payments made for 
the convenience of the employer. Orig 
inally, it applied particularly to such 
things as housing and meals furnished 
in connection with a job, say, on a 
Great Lakes ore boat. Subsequently, 
a wide variety of new noncash benefits 
was included in the classification of 
payments made for the benefit of the 
employer. ‘The reasoning: The new 
fringes helped employ hold em 
ployees and keep them tisfied and 
productive. 

So, today: 

¢ Premiums paid b 
for life insurance for an ind 
ployee are taxable income for the em 
ployee. 

e Group life insur premiums 
paid by an employer ai iot taxable 
as income for the emplo unless the 
insurance carries a cash 
loan value. 

¢ Blue Cross premiu 
employer are not taxabl 
the emplovee. 

¢ Contributions paid by an ecm 
ployer into a trust fund for group in 
surance, vacation benefits, or health 
plans are not wages subject to tax with 
holding. However, money actually dis 
tributed to an employee from such a 
fund is taxable as income for the em 
ployee. 

The’ Treasury Dept 
the entire ficld of fringe payments 
everything from free lunches and hous 
ing to cmplovee discounts and welfare 
and retirement plans. ‘The question is: 
Here is a definite form of compensa- 
tion; how should it be handled? 

It is not cash incom« » taxing it 


have escaped 


} employer 
vidual em 


render or 


paid by an 
ncome for 


studying 
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could cause hardships. But present 
lenient rules create discriminations: 
Some employees have insurance pre- 
miums paid for them—without the pre- 
miums counting as iicome-iiie 
others have to pay all or a part of the 
cost of similar insurance out of their 
fully taxed paychecks. 
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In 1945, the U.S. Supreme Court 
ruled in a tax case that gross income 
subject to income taxation includes 
“gains, profits, or compensation for 
personal service, of whatever kind and 
in whatever form paid.” There is some 
sentiment in BIR for basing future 
tax policy on this ruling. 


Unionizing Office Workers 


That's labor's goal now that organizing has slowed 
down in the plants. It has been tried before, but this time the 
drive will probably have a lot more push behind it. 


Unions have done a lot of talking 
in the past few years about the urgency 
of organizing white-collar workers. 
They have signed some of them up in 
sporadic campaigns, but not enough 
to concern employers seriously. Now 
another drive is about to begin, and its 
prospect of success is perhaps the 
greatest yet. 

Developments in the past few weeks 
point that up. ‘They indicate that 
unions will go into future office organ- 
izing more strongly than at any time 
in the past. For instance: 

e AFL’s Office Workers Interna- 
tional Union chose a new president, 
Howard Coughlin, because of his record 
of vigorous and successful organizing. 
Coughlin built up OWIU in New 
York City from a weak 600 to a strong 
8,000. In electing him, OWIU con- 
vention delegates gave Coughlin a 
mandate to revitalize the union. 

¢ CIO issued its first new inter- 
national union charter in a long time, 
setting up the Insurance Workers of 
America. The nucleus is an organiz- 
ing committee that had previously suc- 
ceeded in unionizing some 16,000 in- 
surance agents. The new union, guar- 
anteed substantial help from CIO, im- 
mediately announced “an intensive 
campaign” in its field. 

¢ CIO also welcomed back into its 
membership the Distributive, Pro- 
cessing & Office Workers Union—long 
a leftwing organization but now alleg- 
edly out of the pro-Communist labor 
bloc. A merger of DPOWU and CIO’s 
Retail, Wholesale & Department Store 
Union followed. DPOWU has a repu- 
tation for aggressive organizing sup- 
ported by a substantial treasury. It 
has wanted for a long time to move 
into the national retail and distributive 
fields. It now will. 

e AFL’s big, expansion-minded 
Brotherhood of Teamsters turned its 
attention on white-collar workers. The 
union already represents truck drivers 
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and many warchouse and stockroom 
employees in the retail field; now in 
St. Louis and elsewhere it is getting set 
to campaign for retail clerks. 

¢ CIO’s new executive vice-presi- 
dent and organizational director, John 
Riffe, announced in Washington that 
CIO’s stepped-up drive to “organize 
the unorganized” includes assignment 
of manpower to the white-collar field. 
This doesn’t mean establishment of a 
white-collar union. CIO policy now is 
that each affliated international should 
represent all employees—including of- 
fice workers—of cach employer with 
which it has a contractual relationship. 
CIO is offering to help do this. 
¢ Filling a Gap—New efforts to sign 
up white-collarites—notoriously — slow 
about accepting unionism—may fizzle, 
as the other drives did. But there are 
some new factors that might make this 
new campaign more potent than those 
before it. 

White-collar people lag far behind 
industrial workers in extent of union- 
ism. When the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics surveyed union membership 
carlier this year, it found that white- 
collar workers in only five of the 39 
metropolitan areas were at least 20% 
unionized, 

Unions are particularly aware of this 
now. They feel that their political set- 
backs in late 1952 were due, in part, 
to lack of support from the big un- 
organized white-collar or salaried work 
force. They feel, too, that labor’s 
economic and social programs will 
stand a far better chance if the white- 
collarites can be drawn into unions. 
¢ New Force—What this means is that 
unions now see a greater stake than 
ever before in organizing the white- 
collar group. Where they gave up 
before when troubles piled up, they 
might stick to their guns this time. This 
could lead to serious organizing trou- 
bles for management—and perhaps 
more union successes than in the past. 





the Bridge 
that got 
TIRED 


Vital cable wheels chat lift this bridge 
developed what engineers call 
“fatigue” cracks, Although too small 
to see, these cracks could cause 
sudden, disastrous failure! 


The wheels were inspected in place 
with Magnaflux’*. It spotted these 
cracks—just as it spots cracks in parts, 
metals and other materials on the 
production lines of a thousand and 
one industries! 


By detecting these invisible defects 
(durin maintenance or in manufac- 
ture), the modern inspection methods 
of Magnaflux are helping practically 
every kind of business to produce 
better products with more profit. 
They are low in cost and non- 
destructive. They are so fast they 

rform at production line speeds! 
They are so portable that you can 
inspect anything — anywhere! 


How these profitable methods apply to 
your business, is pointed 
out in “Seeing Isn't 
Always Believing,” an 
interesting brochure 
you'll enjoy reading. 
WRITE FOR IT! 
*MAGNAFLUX is o regis- 
tered trade mark of 
Magnafiux Corporation. 


MAGNAFLUX 
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MAGNAFLUX CORPORATION 
7306 W. Lawrence Avenve, Chicago 31, Illinois 


New Vork 36 © Pittsburgh 36 * Cleveland 15 
Detroit 11 * Dalles 9 + Los Angeles 58 
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MEMBER: Father Jerome Toner belongs 


to the Assn. of Catholic Trade Unionists. 


SUPPORTER: Father Charles Rice runs 


alongside the group, but isn’t a member. 


ie Ce 
DISSENTER: Father John Corridan op- 
posed ACTU on a waterfront issue this 
year. Essentially the association is a lay 
organization. 


s+ oe 
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TEACHING is important to the Assn. of Catholic Trade Unionists. 


Father John P. 


Monaghan is among those who teach in schools in industrial areas. 


How Catholics Work 


The Roman Catholic hierarchy ex- 
hibits all degrees of involvement in the 
labor movement. Some priests take no 
more than a passing interest in it. 
Others, like the present Pope and many 
of his predecessors, take a very lively 
interest in it. Still others, like the three 
men pictured at left, devote a major 
part of their time to direct, active work 
with it. 


Many of the men in this last group 


work alone. Others work with an or- 
ganization of Catholic laymen that calls 
itself the Assn. of Catholic ‘Trade Un- 
ionists. 

ACTU works from within the labor 
movement rather than from without. 
It’s not a union, but is made up prin- 
cipally of Catholic union members. It’s 
interested in promoting labor educa- 
tion, occasionally participates in strikes 
when it feels strongly about the prin- 
ciples involved (pictures, above). Its 
avowed purpose: to bring Christian 
principles of ethics and morality into 
the labor movement. 
¢ Accomplishments—ACTU is neither 
a big nor a tightivy organized outfit. It 
has only one paid employee—an execu- 
tive secretary in New York. Its local 
chapters are almost autonomous; its 
members number only 3,000. How 
effective, then, can it be? 

At its eighth annual convention in 
New York this month, ACTU looked 
back at some recent accomplishments: 

¢ In one case, it got the New York 
State Mediation Board to intervene 
after a union and company had broken 
off mediation under the federal board. 

¢ During a CIO electrical workers’ 
campaign to win representation rights 
in a manufacturing company, ACTU 
wrote leaflets, consulted continuously 


out enough 
to bring 
/UU mem- 


with the union’s staff, put 
information and _ persuasion 
the CIO union more than 
bers. 

e Officers of ACTU got informa- 
tion about Communist mination of 
the Mine, Mill & Smelt Workers 
Union (Ind.), which had been expelled 
from CIO in 1949. By distributing 
leaficts with the tion to em 
plovees of a foundry company, ACTU 
helped AFL foundry work take the 
shop away from the independent union 
in a close National Labor Relations 
Board election. 

e Elevator operator 
a city welfare department 
ACTU for help. ‘Thes paid ‘‘no- 
toriously low wages, and had very poor 
working conditions.” ACTU put them 
in touch with from the 
CIO government and ci employees 
union. 

¢ Learning that a Teamsters local 
was about to raid a local of the AFL 
Printing Specialties and Paper Products 
Workers, ACTU (which believes in re- 
specting jurisdictional lines) warned the 
threatened local and alerted its mem- 
bership through an article in ACTU’s 
national paper, The Labor Leadet 
¢ Following—These stories are typical 
of ACTU activities. They explain why 
labor and management have come to 
regard the association with mixed feel- 
ings. Ex-Teamsters president Daniel J. 
Tobin is one of a large number of 
Catholic labor leaders who have no use 
at all for the group. He hasn’t hesi- 
tated to sav so. Some emplovers, too, 
are bitter about ACTU interference. 
But there are other union and em- 
ployer offices in which ACTU gets 
respect and even admiration. 


inform 


nploy C d by 
came to 


Organize! 
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AIDIN G unionized workers is its other approach. It sometimes enters a picket line 
when the issues involved in a strike seem important. 


in the Labor Movement 


Questions about ACTU still persist 
in some quarters. When it throws its 
weight into a factional fight for leader- 
ship in a union like CIO’s autoworkers 
or AFL's building service employees, 
observers want to know the background. 
Is ACTU trying to set up a religious 
bloc in an already factional labor move- 
ment? Do Catholics and other em- 
ployers approve what ACTU is doing 
in the name of Christianity and mor- 
ality? 
¢ Principles—ACTU has answers to 
these questions. It says it is merely 
interpreting Christian principles, as 
taken largely from papal encyclicals on 
labor. Examples of such interpreta- 
tions: All workers are obliged to join 
a union if they can; it is not ethical for 
one union to raid another; racketeering 
and communism must be rooted out 
of the labor movement; workers are 
entitled to a fair share of profits after a 
just wage and a fair return to capital. 

ACTU admits the possibility that an 
organization of its kind could become 
a religious faction in labor unions, but 
it claims to be assiduously on guard 
against this. It goes even further. It 
says its members generally eschew union 
office just to avoid such accusations. 

Individual members—as even ACTU 
sympathizers will admit—have occasion- 
ally succumbed to the temptation to 
use their organization as a_ political 
lever in union affairs. But ACTU as a 
group, following an unofficial policy of 
“see, judge, act,” has sometimes found 
itself backing Protestants and Jews 
against Catholics. One of the first 
unions to receive ACTU’s support was 
the AFL Hatters, whose membership is 
predominantly Jewish. 

While ACTU shies away from so- 
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cialism, it does believe that economic 
decisions should be made by all parties 
who would be affected by the conse- 
quences. A pet ACTU project, which 
the group is likely to push harder than 
any other, is the industry council. This 
would be a joint labor-management 
planning body in cach industry, com- 
plete with consumer representation. 

¢ Working Tools—-ACTU trics to put 
its program into practice by “education 
and aid.” Father John P. Monaghan, 
ACTU head chaplain (picture, page 
122), is prime mover in the education 
field. Every ACTU chapter operates a 
labor school to which all workers— 
Catholic or not—are invited. The pri- 
mary course taught is labor ethics. In 
this course, workers learn from a priest- 
teacher the principles that ACTU con- 
siders fundamental in the labor move- 
ment: Contracts freely made should not 
be broken; an honest day’s work should 
be given for an honest day’s pay; work- 
ers should strike only after all other 
remedies are exhausted; property should 
be respected and _ violence _ strictly 
avoided. 

ACTU’s “aid” may consist in dis- 
tributing leaflets around a plant gate, 
publishing in its paper what it con- 
siders to be “true issues’ in a labor 
dispute, and even going on a picket 
line. This work is done more or less 
independently by cach chapter. Pre- 
sumably, the chapter doesn’t move un- 
til it has investigated the fects care- 
fully and determined that a morai issue 
is involved, such as the right of workers 
to organize or to gain reasonable wages 
and working conditions. 
¢ Individuals—The idea of a religious 
organization attempting to influence 
the labor movement is not new with 





Controlled From 
Any Position 


Speed control 
handwheel may 
be located in 
8 positions per- 
pendicular or parallel to motor shaft. 


Drives In 
Any Direction 


360° around 
motor shaft. 
Ideal for driv- 
ing to in-line or 
right angle reducers. 


May be used with any 
standard ball-bearing, 
foot-mounted 
motor of 4%, 


This versa- 
tile variable 
speed drive 
assures maxi- 
mum production, efficiency and econ- 
omy from your machines. Write today 
for details. Specify Dept. 95a. 
REEVES PULLEY COMPANY + COLUMBUS, IND. 


REEVES 


Variable Speed Drives 
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© AMERICA’S FIRST WIRE FENCE « 


i Don't blame yourself 


for costly loss or property damage 
caused by lack of property protection. 
Install sturdy Page Chain Link Fence. 
It has been providing security against 
possible disruption of business, vandal- 
ism, or many other losses or injuries for 
more than 60 years. Page Fence is avail- 
able in heavily galvanized Copper- 
Bearing Steel, Stainless Steel or 
corrosion- resisting Aluminum. NOW 
is the time to consult the skilled Page 
Fence erecting firm nearest you. For 
name and address and helpful illus- 
trated fence data, write to— 


PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION + Monessen, Pa, 


from receiving to shipping 


BUSCHMAN 
CONVEYORS 


serve Admiral's refrigerator plant 


More refrigerators . . . at lower cost . . . is the over- 
all aim achieved with BUSCHMAN Conveyors at 
Admiral’s Midwest Subsidiary plant. In this plant, 
as in hundreds of others in every branch of manu- 
facturing BUSCHMAN Engineers have designed 
time, mesey and space saving equipment for the 
handling of materials from receiving through 
process, assembly and finishing to storage and 
—., 

Write for i No, 60 


“Buss schman [M2 BUSCHMAN CO. 


4477 Cliftan Avenue 
Cincinnati 32, Ohie 





ACTU nor with the Catholic Church. 
Protestants and Jews have also been 
working in the labor field with increas- 
ing vigor for a number of years. And 
ACTU itself represents only a small 
segment of Catholic work in that direc- 
tion. 

There are two Catholic clergymen 
with no ACTU connections, for in- 
stance, who are known as “waterfront 
priests” for their labor activities in im- 
portant U.S. ports. They are Father 
John M. Corridan of New York and 
Father Dennis J. Comey of Philadelphia 
(BW—Jun.6'53,p158). 

And Catholic clergymen interested 
and working in the labor ficld do not 
always find themselves in accord with 
ACTU policies. For example, Father 
Corridan and ACTU took opposite 
sides on the issue of state intervention 
in the critical New York waterfront sit- 
uation (BW—Jun.20°53,p164). Father 
Corridan was for state intervention; 
ACTU was opposed to it. 
¢ACTU Men—On the other hand, 
Father Jerome Toner—a Bencdictine 
priest-monk and well-known researcher 
and writer in the labor field—is an en- 
thusiastic ACTU member himself. 


Once a member of a rubber workers’ 
union, Father Toner has written the 
authoritative and only book on the 
closed shop. In addition to being Dean 
of Social Sciences at St. Martin’s Col- 
lege, Olympia, Wash., he’s director of 
Industrial Relations at the college—the 
only college outside of Cornell Uni 
versity to give a degree in this field. 

Father Charles O. Rice of Pittsburgh 
is another well-known labor priest who 
is an active ACTU supporter. Father 
John P. Boland, former Chairman of 
the New York State Labor Relations 
Board, and now a member of the State 
Mediation Board, has taught in ACTU 
labor schools. 

Prominent in still another aspect of 
the labor movement is Father George 
Higgins of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference in Washington, D. C. 
Father Higgins is a quietly familiar fig 
ure in CIO convention halls 

Most of these priests, regardless of 
their own activities, are interested in, 
and sympathetic with, ACTU. They 
would doubtless subscribe whole heart- 
edly to its avowed purpose of inculcat- 
ing Christian philosophy into the U.S. 
labor movement. 


Go Through Picket Lines 


... or face liability for failing in legal duty to cus- 


tomers, federal judge warns carriers in blunt, possibly prece- 
dent-setting Montgomery Ward decision. 


If a common carrier fails to deliver 
goods through a picket line at a struck 
plant during a labor dispute, it is not 
fulfilling its legal duties and _responsi- 
bilities; it can be held liable for dam- 
ages. 

Uhat’s the gist of a decision by Fed- 
cral Judge James Alger Fee in Port- 
land, Ore., last week—one of the sharp- 
est-worded court pronouncements y 
labor relations in recent years, and ; 
decision highly important for all man- 
agements that depend on a steady flow 
of supplies or goods by train or truck. 

The decision—which will be appealed 
—held 48 trucking companies, three 
railroads, and the Railway Express 
Agency, Inc., responsible for damages 
because they refused to service a strike- 
bound Montgomery Ward & Co., Inc., 
store in Portland in 1941. 
¢ Duty—Judge Fee criticized “the rit- 
ualistic recognition of a picket line un- 
der all circumstances by a common 
carrier,’ and said bluntly: 

“It was the duty of the carrier to 
stand a strike or surrender its operating 
franchise before joining in a conspiracy 
to destroy a business house with which 
(it) had no quarrel. 

Retail clerks and warchousemen affili- 


ated with AFL’s Brotherhood of Team- 
sters struck Montgomery Ward on Dec. 
20, 1940. The Teamsters, according to 
court records, took immediate steps to 
isolate Ward’s “‘by utterly ill 
ons—threats to the member 
port unions, menacing suggestions of 
boycott of everyone who dealt with 
Ward’s, or of anvone who dealt with 
anyone who dealt with Ward's.” 

e No Effort—Under the circumstances, 
according to Judge Fee, motorized cat 
riers were impressed from the start 
with the idea that “they must go along 
with the union leaders (and 
them made a determined eff 
Ward's.” 

Two of the railroads made no de- 
liveries to the store during the strike. 
The third, a terminal railway company, 
abandoned the switching of cars out of 
the Portland Ward’s after “an opera 
bouffe scene” in which pickets made a 
token “show of force” and switching 
emplovees refused to ser Ward’s 
until they could do so again “‘safely, 
without a breach of the peac 

The carriers, prompted by self-inter 
est, thought “they had better act in 
concert with the (strikers) or they might 
have trouble with their labor,” 
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according to the judge. But they “‘vio- 
lated their obligations by boycotting 
Ward’s and cutting it off from access 
to the facilities of commerce in order 
to stay in business themselves.” So, 
Judge Fee concluded in his 25,000- 
word decision, it is only just that they 
should pay the damage to Ward's. 

¢ Unusual—Aside from the fact that 
this decision sets a precedent that— 
if upheld on appeal—may require car- 
riers to make deliveries to strikebound 
plants through picket lines, several 
things stamp this case as unusual. 

Unions are frequently sued for dam- 
ages resulting from their boycotts—and 
management has a fair percentage of 
successes. However, Ward’s sued an 
cmployer combination, alleging the car- 
riers’ “concert of action to discriminate 
against a single shipper” had caused 
Ward’s serious losses. Thus the legai 
fight was between management groups. 
¢ Points of Law—Pre-trial conferences 
lasted nine years. The trial itself was 
concluded in nine days, on June 14, 
1951. Judge Fee had the case under 
advisement for more than two vears 
before writing his decision. The points 
of law that concerned him most were 
the carriers’ responsibilities, under their 
franchises, and whether these responsi- 
bilities are “legally conditioned by any 
of the contracts which any of the car- 
riers have had with its own employees.” 

After deciding that carriers are ob- 
ligated to give equal service “to all 
who offer goods for carriage for a speci- 
fic consideration,” Judge Ice went into 
the second question: whether carriers 
“are released (from their responsibili- 
ties) since the acts and omissions were 
those of their own employees over 
which they had no control because the 
(employees) indicated a sympathetic 
disposition not to handle or transport 
Ward's shipments.” 
¢ Dire Results—Judge Fee used some 
blunt words in answering that: 

“If followed, this theory will revolu- 
tionize the present economic structure. 
l‘oreign policy, governmental action, 
and the extinction of private business 
can be controlled by collusive interac- 
tion of employees of carriers with out- 
side and unconnected organizations.” 

And he added: “No sincere friend 
of labor or uncontrolled advocate of 
the rights of the rank and file ever 
desires to clevate the labor boss to the 
place where he can . dictate what 
business shall or shall not survive.” 

Judge Fee also criticized as ‘‘a shock- 
ing thing” testimony that “members 
of an executive department (the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and U.S. 
Post Office) cooperated with ‘union 
leaders” during the boycotts, either by 
refusing to assist in resisting the union’s 
“indefensible and illegal positions” or 
by taking “action unfavorable to 
Ward's.” 
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LABOR BRIEFS 


AFL delegates to the Congress of Free 
l'‘rade Unions in Stockholm’s House of 
Parliament take time out for a confer- 
ence. Seated, left to right, are Wil- 
liam Dougherty and the Federation‘s 
president, George Meany. _ Irving 
Brown is talking to Meany. Standing 
are James Petrillo, George Delaney, and 
Harry Bates. Although their attention 
centered on world labor matters, the 
AVL delegates also had business with 
CIO officers to think about (BW-—Jul. 
+'53,p106). 
» 


On the CIO side in Stockholm, presi- 
dent Walter Reuther this week accused 
AFL’s Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters of 
“raiding” CIO’s United Brewery Work- 
crs—and warned that this “violated 
the spirit” of a no-raiding pact drafted 
tentatively by AFL and CIO (BW— 
Jun. 3°53,p162). Unless checked, Reu- 
ther warned, the T’camsters’ action will 
scriously jeopardize AFL-CIO unity 
moves, 
« 


New top mediator Whitley P. McCoy 
(BW —Jul.11°53,p123) was confirmed by 
the Senate last weck as director of the 
l’ederal Mediation & Conciliation Serv- 
ice. The Senate also confirmed Guy 
l‘armer as new member of the National 
Labor Relations Board (BW—Jul.11’53, 
pl27) and Stuart Rothman as solicitor 
of the Labor Dept. 


Nominations of Spencer Miller, Jr., and 
Harrison C. Hobart as Assistant Secre- 
taries of Labor were submitted by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to the Senate last 
week. Miller, onetime AFL official, will 
supervise international labor affairs. Ho- 
bart, an assistant grand chief engincer 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers, takes the post originally offered 





For whom 
do we work? 


The idea that only “sick’’ com- 
panies require management con- 
sulting service has long ago been 
discarded. In fact, most of our 
work is done for sound, progres- 
sive firms—companies that are 
making good profits. They employ 
our services to assist them in 
keeping that way. 

Recently, we made an analysis 
of current Trundle assignments. 
80°% of them were for companies 
with a “Triple-A” rating. And here 
are the kinds of jobs they have 
commissioned us to do for them. 


Complete Business Surveys— 
5 companies 


Cut Manufacturing Costs— 
10 companies 


Improve Customer Service— 
4 companies 


Make Organization Study— 
3 companies 


Study Marketing Controls and 
Activities—2 companies 


Job Evaluation—1 company 


Set Up Flexible Budgets — 
2 companies 


A Helpful Guidepost to the selection of 
a consulting service is provided in our booklet, 
Consulting Service for 
Management. We'll gladly 
send a copy to interested 
business executives. Write 
to The Trundle Engineer- 
ing Company, Room 204, 
Trundle Bidg., 2020 Car- 
negie Ave., Cleveland, O. 


MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 


Management CLEVELAND 
Marketing 
Manufacturing 
Engineering 
Industrial Relations 


NEW YORK 
WASHINGTON 
CHICAGO 





FASTER, 
SAFER 
LOADING 


New adjustable hydraulic ramp for loading docks 


The new Leva-Dock Ramp travels up 
or down automatically to keep on the 
level with vehicle bed. Thus you can 
quickly load and unload trucks and 
trailers without using plates, 
bridge ramps or other slow and dan- 
gerous methods, This hydraulic ramp 
compensates 4 ways for varying truck 
bed heights, out-of-level trucks and 


Ic I0SC 


spring deflection. A new automatic 
safety device prevents accidents and 
costly delays. 

The Leva-Dock is powered by a 
dependable Rotary hydraulic jack and 
power unit. Rugged all-steel construc- 
tion with 20,000 Ib. capacity. Simple 
to install, inexpensive to operate— 
practically no maintenance, 


WRITE FOR CATALOG RE-402 


Rotary Leva-Dock Ramps: 


Rotary Lift Co., 1037 Kentucky, Memphis 2, Tenn. 
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IS YOUR PROBLEM 


RADIOGRAPHY? 
We Sell Responsibility 


X-Ray Inc. offers a complete certi- 
fied radiographic laboratory service 
available at your location and on 
your premises or at our extensive 
handling the en- 


laboratories, for 


tire responsibility of x-ray inspec 


tion and control. Your inquiries 


will receive immediate attention. 


X-RAY INCORPORATED 
13931 OAKLAND, DEPT. 16 
DETROIT 3, MICHIGAN 
Telephone TOwnsend 9-5400 





to ClO-—which refused to name an 
alternate after its first candidate, John 
Edelman, proved unacceptable (BW— 
Jun.27'53,p136). 

e 
Annual wage demand 
the United Steelworkers 
gaining with Aluminum ( 
(BW—Jun.27'53,p139). ¢ 
union signed last week f 
eral wage hike, the patt in 

* 
Mass bargaining by six major airlines 
and the International Assn. of Machin- 
ists (AFL) brought an agreement last 
week on a 9¢ pay hike for 20,000 
ground personnel. Eastern, United, 
TWA, Capital, National, and North- 
west negotiated jointly for the first 
time (BW—Apr.25'53,p172) but will 
sign separate contracts running to June 
30, 1954. 


dropped by 
CIO) in bar- 
». of America 
mmpany and 
in 84¢ gen- 
steel. 


e 
A job guarantee, for on 
demand of the United 
in bargaining with th 
America in Norwalk, Conn 
wants assurance that straw hat and felt 
operations won't be moved south to 
new mills. Some 1,500 workers quit 
jobs last week to back up the demand, 
in the first major hat strike in Norwalk 
since 1909. 


ir, is a key 
Hatters (AFL) 
Hat Corp. of 
Che union 


« 
Wage cut of 33¢ an | ought by 
Botany Mills, Inc., in Passaic, N. J., 
was turned down in irbitration 
award last weck. Botan ked for the 
cut, contending the vear 1952 was “the 
most disastrous in the npany’s his 
tory.” The Textile Work Union of 
America (CIO) opposed any reduction, 
arguing that Botany rates are in line 
with others throughout the industry. 

e 
this week 
(CIO) in 


Strike warnings were i 

by the United Auto Worl 

a bargaining stalemate with Interna- 

tional Harvester, and by the United 

Rubber Workers (CIO) during negotia 

tions with Firestone Tire & Rubber Co 
* 


Retirement of D. P. Robertson, head of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fir« 
men & Enginemen for 31 vears, took 
the union’s convention Boston by 
surprise this week. Robertson cited age 
as a reason. 








1 ©) Foreign Language Division 


Typesetting in English 
aud over 600 
Languages and Dialects 


WORLO'S FOREMOST FOREIGN- 
LANGUAGE TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE 


KING TYPO 


330 W. 42 ST..N.Y.36 











Use “clues” 
when you want to reach the executive 
market. Write for information. 





The Pictures——Co Rus 
Arold. Black Star—106; INP—61, 
125; Bob Isear—S2 44, 85: 
Bern Keating—10 Herb 
Kratovil—32, 33, 11 22 (top 
It.); Bob Phillips—43, 44, 45; Rus 
Arnold—i52; Sovfoto UP— 
104, 122 (bt.); Wide World—30, 
134, 138. 
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Handclasp of a friend-in-nee 


There’s confidence in the very “feel” of the world famous 
C-O-TWO Squeez-Grip Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extin- 
guishers. The quick-acting “Squeez-Grip” fits your hand 
naturally like a handclasp...hangs right ...carries right... 
works right. You’re in complete command of the situation 
instantly ...no fumbling ...no fatigue. 

From the non-conducting, shatterproof discharge horn 
to the high strength, durably finished cylinder, you get top 
quality construction that results in a lifetime of satisfactory 
service. Because of the very few working parts and corrosion 
resistant materials throughout, the total cost to you over the 
years is less than other initially lower priced makes... fire 
after fire, recharge after recharge, without trouble. 

It’s not hard to see, when you fully compare and try, why 
C-O-TWO Squeez-Grip Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extin- 


MANUFACTURERS OF APPROVED FIRE PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 


Squeez-Grip Carbon Dioxide Type Fire Extinguishers 
Dry Chemical Type Fire Extinguishers 
Built-in High Pressure and Low Pressure Carbon Dioxide 
Type Fire Extinguishing Systems 
Built-in Smoke and Heat Fire Detecting Systems 





C-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT OF CANADA, LTD. * 


guishers are your best buy for killing flammable liquid and 
electrical fires, as well as some surface fires involving ordi 
nary combustible materials. Sizes range all the way from 
24% to 100 pounds capacity...all fully approved by the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., Factory Mutual Labora- 
tories, Armed Forces and Government Bureaus 

With C-O-TWO Squeez-Grip Carbon Dioxide Type Fire 
Extinguishers the penetrating carbon dioxide is a clean, dry, 
non-damaging, non-conducting, inert gas...smothers fire 
instantly, leaves no after fire mess... harmless to equip 
ment, materials and finishes...even food is still perfectly 
edible. 

Act now for complete free information on these first-rate, 
sure-acting fire extinguishers. Remember fire doesn't wait 
... get the facts today! 


C-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


NEW JERSEY 
TORONTO 6 * 


NEWARK 1 « 
ONTARIO 


Sales and Service in the Principal Cities of United States and Canada 


AFFILIATED WITH PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





BILLION-DOLLAR BANK CLUB: Mid-1953 Edition 


DEPOSITS 


—~ RATIO OF 








om 


Jun. 30, 
Bonk 1953 


Bank of America (S.F.)....$7,275 
National City Bank (N.Y.).. 5268 
Chase National (N.Y.)..... 4,948 
Manufacturers Trust (N.Y.).. 2.474 
Guaranty Trust (N.Y.)..... 2.434 


Continental Illinois (Chi.)... 2.390 
First National (Chi.)....... 2,382 
Security-First (L.A.) 1,815 
Bankers Trust (N.Y.) 1,776 
National Bank of Detroit... 1 672 


Chemical Bank & Trust (N.Y.) 1 657 
Melion National (Pitts.).... 1 585 
First National (Boston) 1,512 
Hanover Bank (N.Y.)...... 1,482 


Cleveland Trust }, - 1,193 
Bank of Manhattan (N.Y.).. 1,179 
Irving Trust (N.Y.) 1,156 
American Trust (S.F.)...... 1.116 


Percent 
in Loans 
1953 1952 


54% 
40 
48 
32 
60 


30 
47 


Dec. 31, 
1952 


$7,485 
5,614 
5,247 
2,726 
2,625 


2,569 
2,607 
1,874 29 
1,907 53 
1,639 20 


1,881 44 
1,660 40 
1,520 48 
1,677 41 


1,243 38 
1,269 46 
1,264 50 
1,170 45 


Ranking 
1953 1952 


_ 
Soon UhWD— 


DEPOSITS TO 
Cash, Gov’ts CAPITAL FUNDS 
1953 1952 1953 1952 


40% 41% 17: 
56 
50 
66 


Percent in 


— Rw ws et et 
BOUND NYNON NYN—BAAW N 
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The Banks: Deposits Down, Earnings Up 


> - 


Commercial bank deposits in 1953 
showed their usual first-half shrinkage. 
That emerges from the chart above, 
comparing the mid-1953 and the 
cnd-of-1952 statements of the na 
tion’s 18 biggest banks—the Billion 
Dollar-Deposit Club 

Only one of the 
Bank of Detroit 


National 
had deposits 
in first-half 1953. ‘The others showed 
drops ranging from 2.5% to 11.9%. 
<iluiines Bie operating carnings 
of the banking system tell a different 
story, shooting up to record January- 
June levels, with individuals gaining 
from 10% to 20% over the previous 
year. 
lhere’s no paradox in the shrinking 

deposits and rising earnings. Here’s 
what happened 

¢ Despite the  shrinkage—which 
scems to have been more severe in New 
York City than clsewhere—deposits 
gencrally through the first 1953 quarter 
held well above the marks of carly 1952. 

e There record contrasca- 
sonal demand for business loans, tradi- 
tionally the most profitable bank in 
vestments. 

¢ Moncey rates rose sharply. 

¢ Switching continued out of low- 
yielding governments into more lucra- 
tive investments. 


group 
more 


Was a 


128 


¢ Year-to-Year Gain—l'ake demand de 
posits of Federal Reserve member 
banks. At midvear they were $400 
million higher than the year before. 
At times during the first half the mar 
gin rose above $1-billion. 

Business loans performed even more 
spectacularly in the first half. At the 
beginning of the vear they stood $1.8 
billion above a vear earlier; the same 
differential held at midyear. In_ be- 
tween, the margin had been as high as 
$2-billion 

‘Then there’s the tremendous shot in 
the arm that rising money rates have 
given to bank carnings lately. In 19 
cities reporting to the Fed, first quar 
ter 1953 rates for short-term loans 
were around 3.54%. In 1950, they 
averaged 2.70%. By now the rate has 
probably pushed through the 3.60% 
level, judging by bank-loan rate rises 
in New York City. ‘The New York Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank reports that the av 
erage rate charged by Menhattan banks 
in the first two wecks of June was 
3.45%, compared with 3.25% three 
months carlicr. 

Other traditional bank investments 
are offering greatly increased yields. The 
return on prime commercial paper is 
2.75%, almost double the 1.45% av- 
erage of 1950. Long-term governments 


offer from 3% to 3. 
with 2.32%. And eckly_ of 
ferings of 91-day ‘Treasury bills have 
involved borrowing costs of 2% to 
2.40% (this week it was 2.10 
¢ Estimates—The figure it all in 
yet to show just how much 1953 first 
half carnings topped th of 1952. 
But enough are at hand to warrant 
some estimates: the nation-wide gain 
was probably between 10 md 15‘ 
The reports of earning leased up 
to now have varied widel And the 
answers vou get depend a lot on which 
figures you pick. For 
banks show good gains in net operating 
carnings, only to drop behind 1952 
when security transactions are taken 
into account. 
¢ Tax Switching—Many of the large 
banks have probably engaged in large- 
scale tax switching during the first half 
of 1952, especially in the ond quar 
ter. Here and there, banks are blaming 
the took on ernments 
and other securities for showings poorer 
than their stockholders had expected. 
Take the Philadelphia National, larg- 
est bank in that city. Its operating 
carnings—not counting security transac- 
tions—were up 4% above first-half 
1952. But its per share earnings, count- 
ing in bond losses, were only $3.75 


ompared 


recent 


SOTTIC 


instance, 


losses they 
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a share, a 7% drop. New York’s Guar- 
anty Trust Co. was in the same spot. 
Its “before” earnings per share were 
$2.19 in 1953, against $2.02 the pre- 
vious year; but its “after” carnings were 
only $2.01, instead of $2.14. 

Such performances weren’t confined 
to the East. In Los Angeles, the Cali- 
fornia Bank had an 8% jump in oper- 
ating earnings, which melted to 4% 
when security transactions were counted 
in. 
¢ Rosy Side—Of course, these transac- 
tions have a favorable side despite 
their immediate red-ink aspects. ‘They 
do save taxes. And they lay the 
groundwork for large potential capital 
gains, which would be taxed at a lower 
rate than straight earnings. Moreover, 
current income is boosted by the higher 
yields of the replacement securities. 

The earnings outlook from here on 
is still anyone’s guess. It’s perfectly 
possible that there will be some slack- 
ening in the rise of earnings. ‘This 
could be produced by a softening in 
money rates, and in the demand for 
business loans. However, few Wall 
Streeters are bearish over the bank- 
earnings prospect for the rest of the 
year. The optimists figure this way: 

Deposits should hold up well. 

Loan volume may not show its usual 
second-half strength, but it should hold 
up well unless there is an unexpected 
and decided softening of business gen- 
erally. The bulls say that many ex- 
pansion par are still underway, 
which will need plenty of at least tem- 
porary bank loans to keep them mov- 
ing. And they think that a lot of 
bank accommodation will be needed 
to help corporations meet the high 
costs of just making a living. 

Interest rates may level off some- 
what. But no one looks for any -ma- 
terial “‘cheapening” of 1953 bank bor- 
rowing costs unless the loan demand 
drops off heavily. 

The cumulative effect of these fac- 
tors—plus the good start in the first half 
—are expected to make 1953 gross bank 
earnings much higher than those of 
1952. Net operating earnings are also 
expected to be somewhat above last 
vear’s record figure, despite the drag 
of rising expenses and heavy taxes. 
¢ Other Years—All this doesn’t mean 
that the banks have become “filthy 
rich.” Commercial bank earnings after 
all charges were only 8% of capital in 
1952. That isn’t large, whether you 
compare it with other trades or with 
bank earnings in the past. In 1920— 
not a particularly good “bank year’— 
earnings on capital were 10.2%; in 
1925 they were 9%, in 1936 they hit 
8.9%. 
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Higher Rates 


. for brokers on the 
New York Stock Exchange 
will be considered this week 
by the governors. 


Governors of the New York Stock 
Exchange have listened sympathetically 
to a problem of brokerage houses: meet- 
ing present-day — with six-year- 
old commission schedules. Next week 
the governors will consider proposed 
new rates that could increase member 
firm revenues by about 15%. 

The governors will probably approve 
the new rates. If so, the proposition will 
be submitted to the abate member- 
ship. And, if then ratified by members, 
the new rates could become effective 
Sept. 1. 

The average price of all stocks listed 
on the exchange is about $40 a share. 
Under the new schedules, the commis- 
sion for buying or selling 100 shares of 
a stock selling at $40 would rise from 
$30 to $35. 

The new schedules, however, would 
continue the Big Board’s policy of en- 
couraging the small investor to buy 
stocks. To help the “little fellow,” 
commissions on all round-lot (in even 
hundreds) or odd-lot transactions of 
$1,000 or less would either be lowered 
or remain unchanged. 
¢ The Rates—Under the new schedule, 
the commission on purchase or sale of 
100 shares priced at $10 would be 1.5% 
of the money involved; at $30, it would 
be 1%; at $40, 0.875%; at $50, 0.8%; 
at $80, 0.537%, and at $100, 0.45%. 

There would be two innovations: 

eA discount would apply to a 
round or odd lot bought and _ sold 
within 15 days. The commission on 
the sell side would be reduced by 50%; 
then $2.50 would be added in the case 
of round lots, $1.50 on odd lots. 

eA volume discount would be 
provided. This would apply to any 
transaction totaling more than 1,000 
shares executed for one customer on 
one day or on one order. The customer 
would get a 20% discount on each 
100-share lot over 1,000. 

One reason why the new schedule 
may be quickly approved is that many 
brokers feel the rates won’t discourage 
trading. Brokers point out that on pur- 
chases of mutual funds (redemptions 
of which are ordinarily without added 
costs), commissions of 6% to 9% of 
the net asset value are collected without 
customer protest. 





from Packaging Milk 
to Paving Marking 


Bs 


Compares ey 


DO IT BETTER...FASTER 
AT LOWER COST 


Whether it’s moving milk cartons 
from one packaging operation to 
another...or spraying paint stripes 
on paving...Quincy Compressors 
do a swift, efficient job of supplying 
compressed air. These are only two 
of hundreds of unique and everyday 
jobs performed by Quincy 

Quincy builds the most complete 
line of air compressors in a variety 
of mountings for service stations, 
garages or for use as part of products 
requiring compressed air supply. 
Sizes range from | to 90 c.f.m, Sold 
and serviced by a nationwide net- 
work of authorized automotive and 
industrial distributors. 


WHAT'S YOUR 
PROBLEM? 

You'll want this 
bock showing 

16 interesting 
compressed air 
applications. 

Write Dept. W-43. 


QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO. 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


Branch Offices: NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA 
DETROIT + CHICAGO + ST. LOUIS « DALLAS 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Quincy Manufactures Air Compressors Exclusively 
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TIRELESS WORKER 
"ROUND THE CLOCK 


The “Series 700°” ‘Load Lifter’ Electric 
Hoist is built for heavy-duty service. It 
never tires — never tires the operator. A 
1-ton load can be lifted a foot in two sec- 
onds, at the push of a button. Production 
goes up, worker energy stays up, and costs 
go down. 


Man, load and hoist are completely pro- 
tected because the ‘Load Lifter’ is tough 
and safe to use. It has super-strong heat- 
treated helical gears, steel suspension, 
powerful synchronized load and motor 
brakes, and only 24 volts at the push but- 
ton. Capacities from ‘e-ton up. Single or 
two-speed control available. Complete in- 
formation about the dependable ‘Load 
Lifter’ is yours on request. Write for Bul- 
letin 399 


ae 
ELECTRIC HOISTS 
MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 


Muskegon, Michigan 
Builders of “‘Shaw-Box"’ and ‘Load Lifter’ Cranes, 
‘Budgit’ and ‘Load Lifter’ Hoists and other lifting special- 
thes. Makers of ‘Asheroft’ Gauges, ‘Hancock’ Vaives, 
‘Consolidated’ Safety and Retief Valves, ‘American’ Indus- 
trial Instruments, and Aircraft Products. 





Massachusetts 


Investors 


‘Trust 


DECLARES ITS 
115" Consecutive Dividend 


The Trustees have 
declared a quarterly 
dividend of 22 cents a 
share, payable July 25. 
1953 to shareholders of 
record at the close of 
business June 30, 1053. 
This dividend is en- 
tirely paid out of divi- 
dends and __ interest 
received by the Trust 
on its investments, 


ROBERT W,. LADD, 


Secretary 



































FOOD CHAINS, BUILDING 


SUPERMARKETS, SEE... 


No Trouble Raising Funds 


You can take with a grain of salt 
those Wall Strect reports that the tight 
money market is slowing store-ware- 
house expansion programs of the big 
food chains. 

The chains are going ahead full 
speed with the opening of new super- 
markets wherever sales opportunities 
are high. New warehouses are being 
added when and where such facilities 
will cut costs and speed distribution. 

Money may be tight, rates higher. 
But thus far those factors don’t appear 
to have affected expansion plans in the 
slightest. 
¢ Supermarket Spurt—l’ood chain men 
say that the outlook is for bigger and 
better sales. And the supermarket still 
commands the field. Comprising only 
a shade over 4% of all retail food units, 
supermarkets last year roped in 44% of 
total retail food sales, compared with 
27% in 1945 and 20% prewar. 

The trend is still away from small 
stores, and toward the big self-service 
marts with giant stocks, elaborate as- 
sortments of groccries, meats and sun- 
dries, and jumbo parking lots. 
¢ Financing—Obviously the cost of 
these new units is high. ‘The chains, 
however, appear to be having no trouble 
getting the sor to construct them. 

Some use their own cash (retained 
carnings and depreciation accruals) to 
build new stores and warchouses. Others 
borrow the money needed for expan- 
sion from banks or insurance com- 
panies. A number of chains use both 


their own cash and proceeds of loans. 

Some let a private builder (investor) 
construct the store or warchouse, then 
lease the place from him. Other chains 
build the store or warehouse them 
selves, then sell it to an investor and 
lease it back. But all are going forward 
with their plans without even pushing 
gently on the brake. 
¢ Safeway’s Slant—Here’s what Busi 
NESS WEEK reporters found in a coast- 
to-coast survey of food retailing 

Safeway Stores, Inc. (1,915 stores) 
officials say that as a matter of policy 
it favors high interest rates “because 
they provide a basis for sound money.” 
As far as its own activities are con 
cerned, the advance in rates has not 
affected new construction or modern- 
ization. 

One reason is that a Safeway major 
overhaul of outlets begun three or four 
years ago is now about complete, and 
from this point on the main job will be 
making lesser changes from time to 
time to keep up with future develop 
ments. Another reason is that Safeway 
never forgets that it is in the food, and 
not the real-estate business. Generally 
edited with originating the sell-lease 
back procedure, Safeway as a rule initi- 
ally finances new stores with its own 
funds. It buvs a location, builds a store, 
sells the structure to an investor, then 
leases it back. 

Advantages of the sell-lease-back: 
(1) Lease payments are operating costs 
and as such are deductible from earn- 
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ings before taxes, and (2) the funds 
that under building ownership would 
be tied up in bricks and mortar are 
available for working capital, and can 
be used directly in the business—in this 
case, food andien. 

¢ Kroger Picture—Kroger Co. (around 
1,859 stores) expansion plans likewise 
have not been affected by higher inter- 
est rates. One reason is that Kroger 
stores are all rented from other owners. 
However, instead of being built bv the 
company, sold, and leased back, Kroger 
leases stores built by someone else to 
Kroger specifications. The company 
still has no difficulty finding seams to 
build its stores. 

One reason Kroger favors leasing is 
that “it does not want to commit itself 
to one store or warchouse location for 
20 or 30 years.” Store space can be- 
come iculibciont, and geographical lo- 
cation undesirable, says an official. 

Capital expenditures were $4.3-mil- 
lion in the first six 1953 months. They 
will be “substantially higher’ in the 
second half of the year. 

National Tea Co, (around 730 stores) 
says the so-called tight money market 
has had “absolutely no effect” on its 
expansion plans. Around 98% of its 
new stores represent lease-back deals, 
so no financing is needed for new units. 
Equipment is paid for out of current 
carnings. 

Grand Union Co. (around 300 stores 
in the United States and 31 in Canada) 
as a rule leases stores built to its specifi- 
cations, hence has faced no particular 
problem in expansion lately because of 
higher interest rates. Present plans— 
going ahead full tilt—call for 20 new 
locations to be completed and occupied 
by next February. In addition, the 
company already has secured desired 
loans for general financial requirements, 
and has a bulwark of cash and short- 
term Governments. 

First National Stores (around 900 
units) does all its developing with its 
own money. “The higher interest rates 
haven’t, as a result, bothered us,” says 
an official. “What has affected us more 
has been a rise of around 5% in con- 
struction costs in the areas in which we 
operate, largely as a result of higher con- 
struction labor rates.”” Some First Na- 
tional store structures are owned, some 
leased. The company owns about 10% 
of its supermarket buildings. 

American Stores Co. (around 1,400 
stores) says that not interest rates, but 
suitable locations, are the key to its 
expansion steps. Last year American 
opened 53 big stores, and closed 150 
small, older ones. Continuing its 1952 
pace, American this year has opened 
about one store a week. “Mainly we're 
looking for darn good spots for new 
stores,” says an officer. “Show us a 
place where people will gather to shop, 
and we'll put a market there.” 
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Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
(around 4,500 stores in U.S. and Can- 
ada) is “not bothered” by the interest 
rate rise. “I suppose there have been 
times when the company has borrowed 
money,” says a spokesman. “However, 
the company as a rule uses its own 
money. It was built out of its own 
cash.” 

Food Fair Stores, Inc. (around 165 
stores) says higher interest rates are cur- 
rently academic. In February it com- 
ages its finaricing for the time being 

y selling $12.5-million of 4% deben- 
tures. Of the proceeds, $7-million was 
used to retire bank loans, and the re- 
mainder placed in general funds to help 
finance further expansion. 

Ten new Food Fair units, now under 
construction, will be opened before the 
end of this year, and another 12 are 
due to begin operations by mid-1954. 

H. C. Bohack Co. (214 stores) says 
higher interest rates are net a factor in 
its expansion or renovation plans. 

D'Agostino Bros. Food Markets, in- 
dependent operators of three food 
supermarkets in New York City, who 
plan a fourth, say they “finance them- 
selves dollarwise”” on any additions. In- 
terest rates, thus, do not affect their 
capital expenditures programs. The 
brothers currently are looking for a 
larger warehouse in New York, and 
when the right property appears at the 
right price, they'll move toward acquir- 
ing it out of “retained earnings.” 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





American families with more “on the 
cuff” purchases than they can handle 
are a growing minority, according to the 
Northwestern National Life Insurance 
Co. of Minneapolis. The typical -in- 
stallment-burdened family has an ‘in- 
come of $3,000-$4,000, owes 15 to 20 
creditors from $1,200 to $2,500, has an 
automobile and a TV set, but no sav- 
ings and little cash. A 10% drop in 
employment would cause real distress, 
says the company. 


The new Treasury 34s were quoted 
this week at 100 bid, the first par bids 
since Apr. 27. They hit a high of 
100 10/32 bid on Apr. 15, the day 
trading began, and again on Apr. 20. 
A week later they slid below par, 
dropped to a low of 984 on June 1. 


Class I railroads had net income for 
Mav of $74-million, compared to $59- 
million in May last year, reports the 
Assn. of American Railroads. Net in- 
come for the first five 1953 months at 
$338-million compared with $260-mil- 
lion in the like 1952 period. 





Why try to run a 
Service Award Plan 
without these 
vital facts? 


This complete Service Award 
story is yours for the asking 
—filled with important infor- 
mation you'll want to have! 


ELGIN 


WATCHES 


LORD ELGIN MANSFIELD. Case engraving 
with special company identification (including 
trade mark reproduction) available on back. 


Write For Free Copy Now — 


Service Award Department, Box 5 
Elgin National Watch Company 
Elgin, Illinois 

Gentlemen: 

Kindly send me full information about 
Service Award Plans. 


Name Please Print Name av 





Address 
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Bull Market: Corpse or Sleeper ? 


¢ Slipping—However, the 

has been done has been a 1 
potent market factor than 
orders of the general pub is_ the 


Is the 1949-1953 bull market dead— 
or just taking a nap? 

It’s no use asking Wall Street’s chart 
readers for the answer to that one. 
They'd just confuse you with conflict- 
ing views. ‘That's natural, too. No gong 
is ever struck when a bull market 
reaches its final “new high.” Usually, 
it's months before you can be sure what 
ha ypened. Meanwhile, all is confusion. 
e The Past—Take 1929. That time it 
took months to convince a lot of the 
bulls that the party had really ended 
in September. And the skeptics could 
show some fairly good reasons. It was 
true that Standard & Poor's dailv in- 
dustrial index fell off 44% between 
September and October—but then it 
began to rally sharply. By April, 1930, 
it had regained about 55% of its loss. 
Those figures make the bulls’ earlier 
crror look less foolish. 

Another thing to remember is the 
difference of opinion on what consti- 
tutes a bear market. There are still 
stock market people who deny fervently 
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that we were in a bear market from mid- 
1946 to mid-1949. They claim the now 
sniffed-at bull market really started in 
the spring of 1942, not in mid-1949. 
They say the thing that all the official 
record books call the 1946-1949 bear 
market was really just an unusually long 
“period of consolidation.” 

¢ Worries—Still, it’s not the stock ana- 
lysts and chart readers who make a 
market. It’s the hopes and fears of 
thousands of big and little buyers and 
traders, shifting their “buys” and “sells” 
from moment to moment, that make a 
price trend. And one certain factor is 
this: These buvers and traders this year 
are becoming increasingly worried over 
the general outlook. 

That doesn’t mean that thev neces- 
sarily expect to see stock market prices 
plummet in the near future. ‘Daily trad- 
ing volume has shown some tendency 
to increase during recurring periods of 
selling, but it has rarely gone over 
l-million shares. So no one has vet 
started “dumping” any holdings. 


ling that 
uch more 

buying 
chart above shows. In rece months, 
rallies have been relatively feeble, sell 
offs have been more penetrating. It all 
adds up to discouragement rol many 
who are still holding stocks bought a 
long time ago. 

Standard & Poor's industrial stock 
average is actually a little below its 
mark of September, 195] 
touted rails are in an equally discourag 
ing spot. S&P’s rail index is back to 
the levels of March, 1952; it’s only 
44% higher than in January, 1951. 

The table on page 13 ows the 
complete bull market performance of 
54 individual stock groups. Even bet 
ter than the daily averages, it demon 
strates how uneven the performance of 
the 1949-1953 bull market has become 
in the last vear or so. Essentially, it 
shows this: 20 of the groups (37%) 
did register their bull market 


much 


highs 
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this year. But 10 of them (19%) hit 
their peaks last year; 22 (or 41%) made 
it in 1951; and one each scored in 1950 
and 1949. 

¢ What’s Ahead? Clearly, this grow- 
ing nervousness of investors and traders 
has been largely spurred by fears for 
the future of business activity and cor- 
porate profits. They know that busi- 
ness has been running lately at extra- 
ordinarily high levels, and that second- 
quarter carnings reports generally will 
make very nice reading. But they want 
to know what will be happening in six 
months. 


Such worries have been sharpened 
lately by Korean truce prospects and 
the news of arms cutbacks (page 27). 
The worriers think these factors could 
affect many important trades—the auto 
and tire industries, steel, oil, and build- 
ing—which have not yet been hit by 
recessions now bothering other groups. 

It's anyone’s guess se long the 
“show me” attitude is going to last. 
But the bulls will have to pull a very 
attractive rabbit out of the hat, and 
quickly, to start any real rally. The 
average participant seems to think the 
stock market isn’t basically healthy. 


1949-53 Bull Market: How Profits Have Dropped 


Mid-J une 
1949 
Agricultural machinery. .. 106 0 187 
Aircraft manufacturing 96 229 
Air transport re oi 201.8 402 
Automobile. . ia a aoa 106: 263 
Auto parts, accessories 96! 181 


Stock Group 


Auto trucks ° 68 149 
Bituminous coal . 190 494 
Building materials . ee 100 172 
Carpets, rugs ae 122 160 
Chemicals. a 263 


Confectionery. ..... 140 
Copper..... 208 
Department Stores 

Distillers. . . 

Drugs—ethical . 


Drugs— Proprietary, cosmetics. 
Electrical equipment. . 
Fertilizer... . 

Finance companies 

5¢, 10¢, $1 stores 


Food companies. . 

Pood chains 

Glass containers 

Gold mining (U.S.) 

Lead, zinc. ... 

Leather. . 

Machine tools. . 
Machinery. . st 
Mail order, genera! chains 
Metal containers 


-on wn 


VK ws © 


Metal fabricating 

Mining, smelting 

Motion pictures 

Natural Gas eal bce 
Office, business equipment. . . 


148 
182 
245 
272 
847 
319 
646 
134 
187 


Oil—crude producers 
Oil—integrated companies 
Paper... ; 
Printing, publishing 
Railroads. 


-wcun NN SC ww 


= 


x 


Railroad equipment 110 
Rayon . 634 
Shipbuilding os 5 : 286 
Shipping 608 
Shoes 126 
Soft drinks ; 116 
Steel. . . 104 236 
Sugar.. : bi aie ees 79 132 
Textile weavers oy EEN 202 351 
Tires, rubber goods aR 157 540 


Tobacco... : soit 81 95 
TV electronics . 115 331 
Utilities. . 92: 125 
Vegetable oils 166 293 


DATA: STANDARD & POOR'S WEEKLY INDEXES 
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1949-53 Bull Mkt, Gains 
Maximum Recently 
717 0% + 5% 
137 103 
59 
110 
64 


Since Recent 
Date Level 
Oct. °$3 138.3 
Mar. ' 196 8 
Dec. ' 321.3 
Feb. ‘5S: 224.2 
7 

7 

1 

7 


oun Sw 


Mar. 'S: 158 


Feb. ° 11 
Feb. ' 398 
Mar. 'S: 159 
Feb. ° 114 
Dec. * 243 


64 
108 
59 
—6 
99 
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Mar. ' 122 
Jan. * 150 
Sept. ’ 257 
Oct. 
Aug. 


9 
56 
44 
27 
47 


23 
108 
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TESTING 
or QUALITY CONTROL 
PROBLEMS ? 


RESEARCH 


and 


DEVELOPMENT 


FOR SPECIAL METHODS 
TO SUIT YOUR 
MATERIALS OR PRODUCTS 


A pioneer in the development of Ultrasonic 
REFLECTOSCOPE and other non-destructive 
testing methods for modern industry, 
SPERRY is exceptionally well qualified to 
help solve your difficult inspection, testing 
or quality control problems. Our thorough 
knowledge, wide experience and complete 
laborotory facilities are available to help 
you improve product quolity and depend. 
ability, lower inspection costs or reduce 
time wasted processing or machining de- 
fective raw materials. 

For further information, write to us outlining 
your problem. If you wish, a Sperry En. 
gineer can visit your plant to make a pre- 
liminary or a complete survey os required. 


SPERRY PRODUCTS, INC. 
1907 Shelter Rock Road 


Danbury, Connecticut 


Ultrasonic 


Sporry 





cold rolled strip steel 


assures accurate and 
uniform components 


In business machines, often very intricate 
assemblies of component parts, CMP THIN- 
STEEL is helping to reduce end product cost. 
The efficient functioning of such equipment 
depends on the accuracy to size of many 
internal parts. The labor cost of assembling 
such parts may be the big item of cost. 
Once assembled, the machine must operate 
smoothly, The best insurance against machine 
failure is the use of the best raw material for 
component part manufacture. Experience 
shows that the best strip steel for accuracy 
and uniformity is CMP THINSTEEL. Try it 
for size, 


Uy 


the Cold Metal Products co. 


YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 
YORK © LOS ANGELES © CHICAGO 


NEW $s 
INDIANAPOLIS © ST. LOUIS © DETROIT 
CLEVELAND © SAN FRANCISCO 
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Fare Ups and Downs 
MINNEAPOLIS —Transit | riders 


who have been watching fares go up 
and up, all over the country, can take 
heart. In a Hennepin County district 
court last week, Judge Leslie L. Ander- 
son set aside the Minnesota Railroad & 
Warchouse Commission order of last 
Dec. 23 that had boosted local transit 
fares from 15¢ to 20¢. “It is clear,” 
said the judge, “that transportation 
rates have become oppressive to the 
traveling public.” He also held that 
the commission had disregarded the 
fair value of the company’s property in 
issuing its order. The 20¢ fare will 
stay in effect pending a company ap- 
peal to the state Supreme Court. 


NEW YORK CITY -Fares on all 
city-owned transit lines will go up from 
a dime to 15¢ next week; the boost, 
which became almost certain when the 
new Transit Authority took over the 
lines on long-term lease (BW—Jun.6 
"53,p168), was officially announced this 
Bis to take effect July 25. Tokens 
will be used in the subways because of 
the turnstiles, but straight cash will 
still go into the buses’ fare boxes. 


Golf Club vs. Air Age 
PORTLAND, ORE.-—Progress—in 


the form of the air age—has caught up 
with Portland’s 30-year-old Alderwood 
Country Club. For the last couple of 
years, the Port of Portland has boon 
under heavy pressure from the Air F o..: 
to expand International Airport. But 
Alderwood’s 180 acres were right in the 
way. So the Port Commission started 
condemnation proceedings. Club mem- 
bers fought the condemnation but, 
when the decision went against them, 
decided it was futile to appeal. Since 
the $600,000 condemnation award falls 
far short of the estimated $900,000 it 
would cost to build a new course as 
good as the old, Alderwood will dis- 
band. Its 357 members will get nearly 
$1,700 each on the club’s formal dis- 
solution. 


Updates 
DENVER —Denver’s long feud 


with William Zeckendorf, of New 
York’s Webb & Knapp, Inc., is coming 
to an end at last. The city sold its 
Courthouse Square to Zeckendorf in 
1945 on his promise he'd build on it 
within a year. He didn’t, paying the 
city the agreed-on penalty of $25,000 
a year instead, and making a lot more 


than that by operating the square as a 
parking lot (BW—May2’53,p112). This 
week Webb & Knapp revealed plans to 
build a combination department store 
and hotel on the site; construction will 
start next year. The-hotcl may be op- 
erated as one of the Statler chain. 


COLUMBUS, OH1O0-Consolida- 
tion of the Deshler-Wallick hotel under 
single ownership last January (BW— 
Jan.24'53,p114) still didn’t settle all 
the hotel’s problems. Trouble was that 
while Fifty West Broad St., Inc., which 
had owned the Wallick half and which 
bought the Deshler half, was experi- 
enced in the real estate field, it didn’t 
know much about hotel operation; the 
Deshler interests had always operated 
the hotel. So the new owners looked 
around for someone to do the job. Re- 
sult of the search: Hilton Hotels Corp. 
will control the hotel for the next 20 
years; it will be renamed the Deshler 
Hilton; Hilton and Fifty West Broad 
will split the cost of a $2.4-million 
modernization program. 


New Pasadena Span 


The old Colorado Street bridge, linking 
Pasadena to Glendale and the San Fer- 
nando Valley, is getting a new, and much 
larger, sister, to help carry ever-expanding 
trafhe across the Arroyo Seco. Old bridge 
(right) had only two lanes; the new one, due 
to be finished this year, will have six. The 
new bridge is said to have the largest area 
of any concrete arch bridge. Contractors 
saved over a month by hauling away the 
tremendous wooden form (falsework) in- 
stead of dismantling it. 
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Wet strength launches new sales for paper 


The biggest news in paper today is wet strength—the ability to stay strong even 
when soaking wet. 

Already this quality, imparted by the use of Cyanamid’s MELOSTRENGTH® 
Resin, has stepped up the sales of paper towels, facial and wiping tissues, 
napkins, shopping bags, food containers, maps, blueprints and a host of 
other paper products. 

At the same time, MELOSTRENGTH Resin is e xpanding the market for 
paper by making it more serviceable for such uses as fruit wrappers, egg crates, 
soft drink cartons, plaster board, rug backing, automobile seat covers, 
storage containers and many other applications where an adverse condition 


> 
AMERICAN Cyanamid LOM PANY 


such as dampness or slight acidity prevails. 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 


MELOSTRENGTH Resin treated papers are stronger—twet or dry. They 
also offer other advantages—smoother surface, less linting, higher scuff and rub 
resistance, better folding properties. If you want information on how they can 


expand the market for your paper products call Cyanamid. 


Vaterials for the Paper Industry —One of the Many Industries Served by Cyanamid 





Your Foot'’s in the Door 7 


Getting in an industrial plant doesn’t pose much of a 
problem to today’s salesman . . . but whom to see is a 
question. With only one pair of legs he can’t get his foot 
in all doors... nor can he be sure that he has contacted 
all the men who have a voice in purchasing decisions. And 
missing one unknown buying influence may cost a sale. 


One sure way of reaching these unknown buying influ- 
ences is through the magazines they must read to keep up 
with their jobs. Business decisions are influenced by what 
these men read in the editorial and advertising pages of 
their business magazines. 

We call Business Publication Advertising ‘‘ Mechanized 
Selling’ because it gives greater productivity to the sales- 
man’s efforts... just as a high speed machine steps up the 
productivity of the skilled workman in the plant. Used for 
the preliminary steps of making contact, arousing interest 
and creating preference for your product, business maga- 
zine advertising gives your salesman more time to concen- 
trate on the important job of making specifications and 
closing the sale. 

For more information on how Business Publication 
Advertising can build sales and cut selling costs, ask 
your McGraw-Hill man for a copy of our 20-page book- 
let, ‘““Mechanizing Your Sales with Business Paper Ad- 
vertising.”’ 


Mc GRAW-HILL | 
Vd FOR BUSINESS 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


App 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. CBC) 


HEADQUARTERS FOR BUSINESS 1NFORMATION 








NEW MECHANIZED 
SELLING FILM 
NOW AVAILABLE 


We have just produced a 35mm, 
sound-slide film entitled, 
“Plateau of Progress.” his 
film presents the application 
of mechanization to selling 
shows the job that advertising 
can do in the kind of economy 
we're living in today. 


i 
“plateau 
4) la 


The film fits ideally into 
conferences, sales meetings, 
sales training courses, adver 
tising presentations and other 
gatherings where business pro 
motion is the theme 

This new film, and our earlier 
film, ‘“‘Mechanization— Blue 
print for Profits,” are available 
at all McGraw-Hill district 
offices. For further informa 
tion, ask your Me Craw-Hill 
man or write Company Pro 
motion Department, 











“Daddy, what 
did Hitler 


want?” 


We can answer that question 
now, Jimmy. Maybe we could 
have answered it in 1923, when Adolf 


Hitler’s ranting first began to disturb the peace—hut nobody asked it then. 


Nobody can say with definite knowledge that World War II could or could not have been 
avoided. But disaster doesn’t come to nations without warning. Storm clouds gather 
before the storm—but they can be seen only by people who bother to look for them 


and who by informing themselves, know what they mean. 


Our leaders would be the first to pray that the people of the United States keep 
themselves informed to understand, vigilant to detect, and voca/ to sound an alarm. This is the 
responsibility of the people, and when you think about it, you realize democracy 


is not complete until we shoulder that responsibility. 


Norfolk and. Westets. Ratlway 





PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK If you are supporting, or plan to support, any cf your relatives’ chil- 
Y 18 953 dren, check up on your tax status. In some cases, you can’t take exemptions 
JULY 18, 195 for them—even though you may be their sole support. 





The Treasury places exact limitations on who may be claimed as 
dependent relatives. In general, they are persons related to you by blood. 
That would include everyone down to your own nieces and nephews. 


A BUSINESS WEEK But it would not include the nieces and nephews of your wife—unless 
you make a joint return. Also, the law does not allow exemptions for the 
support of cousins or for step-grandchildren. 


SERVICE There is one sure way to get the exemption in such cases—adopt the 
children legally as your own. 


That will also help them in inheritance claims: Such adopted children 
will be solely yours. Even if one parent is still living, he can’t lay claim 
to them for any purpose, generally speaking. The same thing applies to 
adopted children not related by blood. 


Adopting a child not related by blood can be a fairly simple matter— 
provided the would-be foster parents understand what's involved and act 
accordingly. An unsound approach can mean hopeless complications, even 
failure. 


Patience is the first requisite. If you or members of your family are 
considering adoption, expect months—even a year—to pass before a child 
is found who meets your requirements. © 


Where do you find a child to adopt? Best way is to go to several 
reputable child-placing agencies in your city. Get your application on file 
with each of them. (Some agencies are operated by the state, others 
privately.) 


Note this well: Make sure that any private agency or adoption nursery 
is licensed by the state or has a high professional standard. Otherwise you 
may find yourself dealing with an adoption racket—groups organized solely 
to make money. 

2 


After you apply to the agency, it will send a field worker to visit your 
home, help you fit it for a child. That will include such things as sleeping 
and play space—as well as intangibles like family relations and training 
habits. All questions asked you will be treated in confidence. 


You can rely on the agency’s choice. All the recognized organizations 
do an excellent job in matching backgrounds of child and parents—al! the 
detailed investigating, in other words, pays off. No good agency will offer 
a defective child for adoption. 

7 


Once the child is selected, ii’s your turn to get the details. You wil! 
get the full reports and findings of doctors and psychologists who have 
examined the child, their estimates of his capabilities. You will also receive 
all available information on the child’s natural parents. 


The child is still not yours—even though he is living with you. State 
laws prescribe a waiting period (usually six months or a year) before you 
PAGE 139 can apply for legal adoption. 
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Adoption statutes follow a general pattern in most states. Some courts 
maintain their own investigators. They make an independent search into 
the matters set forth in the petition for adoption, report before the hearing. 


After a hearing, the court hands down a decree of adoption. The 
child’s birth registration is usually altered or rewritten. The new cer- 
tificate does not reveal the child’s original name and parentage. 


If all this is done properly, the child will be as much your own—legally 
—as if he were your own flesh and blood. 


Dog owners can now forget their fears of hepatitis X—a mysterious 
and often fatal disease. American Veterinarian Medical Assn. says the 
disease not only failed to spread from the few southern states where it 
started; it has even vanished there. 


Owners elsewhere who think their dogs have or had hepatitis X con- 
fuse it with infectious hepatitis. The latter is well-known to veterinarians. 
An infection of the liver, it brings high temperatures, looks something like 
distemper. (Hepatitis X gives low temperatures, is not infectious, acts 
more like an intoxication.) 

+ 


Infectious hepatitis is a fast-acting virus disease. In extreme cases, 
a dog can be healthy at breakfast, be dead by evening. 


Nationwide, there’s no more infectious hepatitis around than usual. 
But it’s wise to guard against it with vaccine. The over-all shot given to 
puppies contains enough hepatitis vaccine to carry them safely to adulthood. 


After that, have your vet give another shot of the hepatitis vaccine 
itself to the grown dog. This one should last his lifetime. (If the dog isn’t 
inoculated and gets the disease, the vaccine will sometimes act as a cure.) 


Use common sense in the summer care of your dog. Feed him a light 
diet in hot weather, keep him cool and away from other dogs. If he gets 
a temperature, take him to a vet for a blood test to find out what he has. 


Note for your calendar: Quarterly payment of social security tax for 

domestic help is due on July 31. 
° 

It’s a good idea to insure personal items you may take with you on 
vacation or a business trip. 

Most complete protection is personal-effects insurance. It insures per- 
sonal belongings against practically all risks at all times and in all places— 
except your home. It covers members of your family living with you. 


The policy won’t apply to certain specified property, and under a few 
well-defined conditions. Among them: your automobile and its equipment, 
passports, railroad tickets, household furniture, animals. Make sure you 
understand these and other exceptions. 


Premium cost is a flat annual rate of $15 plus 1% of the amount of 
insurance for which the policy is written. You can get policies for less 
than a year at “short rates.” And a slight extra charge will cover some 


of the normally excluded items. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the July 18, 1953, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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A touch of STATESMANSHIP 


‘*A politician thinks ahead to the next election...astatesman to the next generation.” 


There’s a parallel in business, too. We, at Evans, try to measure up in all of our 

plants—to being business ‘‘statesmen.” We always try to think, not just about 

your order, but about your business .. . your problems. . . your future. 

Because we take more than a work-a-day interest in serving our customers... 

an interest that revolutionized railroad car loading, saving railroads and shippers 

millions of dollars...an interest that solved truck and bus heating and ventilating xy 


Pivwooo 


problems and provided improved and economical automotive battery separators... saunas ono " 
an interest that turned to making aircraft parts and cargo tie-down equipment, 

smoke generators and machine gun mounts, and other devices for the military ... 

an interest that has helped many companies with product development and 

custom manufacturing problems. 

We not only take pride in the quality products we make, but we take an interest 

in helping them solve customers’ problems. We’d like to talk about yours. 

Evans Products Company, Dept. B-7 , Plymouth, Michigan. 

Plants at Plymouth, Mich.; Coos Bay and Roseburg, 

Ore.; Vancouver, B. C. 


PRODUCTS FOR INDUSTRY 
Freight Damage-Prevention Equipment © Automotive Heaters 
Parts & Stampings ¢ Douglas Fir Plywood 
Battery Separators ¢ Dimension Lumber 





AN ACH starter... 


AGE PILOT 


Don't take chances on or- 
dinary staplers. The ACE 
PILOT has proven its su- 
periority with millions of 
satisfied users the world 
over, When you ask for an 
ACE, you get extra years of 
never -failing stapling serv- 
ice. Models from $2.40 up. 
Ask for the ACE Staple Re- 
mover and ACE precision- 
made Staples, too, 


SOLD THRU LEADING STATIONERS 


EE 


ay Ly ny eg LE “/ 
ACE FASTENER CORPORATION 


4415 North Athland Avenue, Chicago 13 


One of our special fibre- 
chemical materials may 
solve your problem. 


ARE 
YOU 
STUCK ? 


Write Dept. 8. 


ROGERS CORPORATION 
MANCHESTER, CONNECTICUT 





How do YOU handle 
TRAVEL EXPENSES??? 


American Cyanamid, Western Elec- 
tric, Lionel Corporation, scores of 
leading corporations, for years have 
used TRAVELETTERS because they 
ELIMINATE expense checks 
IMPROVE expense procedure 
LESSEN internal costs 

CONTROL travel expenses 
INCREASE productive time 
 MINIMIZE cash advances 


You'll be amazed Frevdhen ane 
by using TRAVELETTERS! 
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GREENWICH, CONN, 





to make 
QUICK CONTACTS 


with the national business market use 
clues 














PROBLEM: 


FIGHT over several spots along popular Waikiki Beach. 
Honolulu has earmarked for open public beach as part of a 


Where can Hawaii house the tourists who have poured in since Pan 
American and United launched air coach service from the West Coast? 





“master plan” 


Hawaiian Boom Sets Off 


For the past year or more, Hawaii 
has had the kind of problem a lot of 
spots would like to have—more tourists 
th an it can handle. 

In 1952 some 60,539 visitors con- 
verged on the group of Pacific islands, 
just about doubling the prewar peak. 


The rising tide of tourist traffic picked 
up even more momentum this year, 
when Pan American World Airways 
and United Air Lines launched air 
coach service from the West Coast 
Result: Pan Am has chalked up a gain 
of about 81% in coast-Hawaii travel, 
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Hotel men wanted locations 


COOLITE 
GLASS 
lightens seeing 
tasks in 
MODERN 
LABORATORY 


we 


SOLUTION: Build new facilities, such as the projected Princess Kaiulani (model 


above). But the search for sites for hotels has brought on a... 





fstallation of Coolite, Heat Absorbing and Glore Reducing 
Glass glazed in combination with clear vision strip 


22,000 Sq. Ft. of Heat Absorbing and 
Glare Reducing Glass Installed in 
New Lever Bros. Co. Research Center 


Coolite, Heat Absorbing and Glare Re- 
ducing Glass by Mississippi filters out the 
unwanted factors in “raw” sunlight... 
reduces glare, absorbs excess solar heat 
.~.. makes interiors cooler, more comfort« 
able in this carefully engineered structure, 
Technicians see better, work better, fee! 
better. Coolite also helps reduce eye fa- 
tigue in trying and important tasks. But 
Lever engineers specify Coolite for an 
other reason—for glass and glass alone 
offers the time-tested performance need 
ed for better daylighting at lowest cost 


Coolite Can Help Make 
Your Work Lighter 
Consider Coolite for new construction 
or in modernization. The installation 
of Coolite is a positive investment to 
reduce rejects, cut maintenance costs 

and boost production. 


There is no Substitute for GLASS! 


It is non-combustible ... won't burn. It Is rigid. 
doesn't sag or warp. It has a permanently hard, im 


Waikiki. That brought on a heated legislative battle. Hotel men lost the fight; they pervious sartece, et atfected by time, cbrasten on 


must build away from the beach area. exposure to the elements. It won't corrode or stain 
Wt resists chemicals — acids, solvents, etc. It is easily 


installed, maintained and cleaned by entional 
methods. 


a Tussle for Hotel Sites A 


Samples on request 


and the Hawaiian tourist crop so far is hotel facilities, particularly the cight % 


running 15% ahead of last year’s high. major hotels (with about 1,500 rooms) MISSI $I 
¢ Hotel Shortage—But while Hawaii in the popular Waikiki Beach resort , 
has been happily pocketing the lush area. Earlier this year, it was next to - COMPANY 


tourist outlay—$41.6-million in 1952— impossible to get a room in a Waikiki 
the growing throngs have put a tighter hotel. ee ee ee ee Oe 
and tighter squeeze on the territory's Literally hundreds of prospective sca sve detec dh 
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for moving production 


Northern & 


OVERHEAD 


CRANES 
* 
HOISTS 


machinery rapidly ..- 


Rapid re-location of equipment for changing processing 
lines . . . sometimes overnight . . . is safely, dependably 
and economically done with NORTHERN CRANES—pro- 
duction time loss can be minimized . . . often eliminated. 


NORTHERN ENGINEERING WORKS 
2615 Atwater Street * Detroit 7, Michigan 


EQUIPMENT 








Now McGraw-Hill offers ad agencies and their clients 
—in addition to a broad variety of business publica- 
tions and business books—a custom service for pre- 
paring individual business literature . . . 

It's backed by years of accumulated publishing know- 
how, staffed by experts in the art of communicating 
business and industrial information. 


mecraw-nu « TECHNICAL WRITING SERVICE 


. is a complete, integrated Writing — Illustration — 
Printing Production service for the high-quality prepa- 
ration of such material as... 
@ TRAINING MANUALS @ PRODUCT BULLETINS 
@® ANNUAL REPORTS @ COMPANY HISTORIES 
@ EQUIPMENT HANDBOOKS, ETC. 


Vv ti r m, write 
U a 


or phone: 
a Technical Writing Service 


ltant ; Inc. 
ditorial Consy i) Book Company, 
mn Maran sew New York 36, N.Y: 


-_ 
330 West uta 








A... ania 


Work done through agencies is commissionable at standard rates. 


oS 





travelers have been turned away for 
lack of space. John Ogilvie, Pan Ameri 
can sales manager, during a stop in 
Hawaii in February pointed out with 
frustration, ‘““The other day | checked 
in the San Francisco office and learned 
we had lost 35 sales to Hawaii in that 
one day because we could not guarantee 
a hotel room with the ticket.” ‘Things 
got so bad last winter that two Hawaii 
court cases ended in mistrials because 
there were no rooms available where 
juries could be locked up for the night. 
e Legislative Battle—The loud rap of 
opportunity has brought hotel investors, 
previously very cool on local ventures, 
to their fect. In recent months, plans 
for additions suddenly started coming 
in a rush, and hotel men have been 
feverishly scurrying about lining up 
ossible sites for new ynstruction. 
Vhen hotel interests began angling for 
several tempting spots of land between 
Waikiki Beach and adjacent Kalakaua 
Avenue, however, a hot and heavy fight 
was on. 

The hotel men, including Joseph 
Greenbach, California businessman in- 
tent on putting up a $1.5-million, 275- 
room Waikiki Biltmore on the beach, 
ran smack into a “master plan” for 
Waikiki worked out bv the city of 
Honolulu about 10 years ago. The plan, 
set up under the authority of the 
Hawaii Legislature, calls for a mile 
long strip of public beach open to 
Kalakaua Avenue, along an arc from 
the present big hotels to Diamond 
Head (picture, page 142). The plan 
earmarked the prospective hotel sites 
for open beach, although the city had 
not yet acquired them from the private 
owners. 

For hotel backers, the on 
to convince the Hawaii Legislature to 
reverse the master plan. The issue be 
came one of the stormicst of the 1953 
session, with hotel advocates arguing 
that tourists won’t go to hotels that 
aren’t on the beach, Miami-style, and 
opponents striking back with pictures 
of well-populated, open-beach expanses 
at the French Riviera, and stressing the 
rights of Honolulu resident 

In the end, hotel forces got their bill 
passed, but then couldn’t muster the 
strength to override a_ gubernatoral 
veto. The city is now proceeding with 
condemnation of the sites 
. Big Plans—The beach-front defeat. 
however, hasn’t taken the wind out of 
the sails of the hotel expansion move 
ment. Greenbach has decided to build 
his big project on the opposite side of 
Kalakaua. Meanwhile, two other tower 
ing hotels have been slated for con 
struction in the next six months on 
sites not involved in the master plan 
the Princess Kaiulani planned by Mat 
son Navigation Co., owner 
Hawaii's biggest hotels, and the 300 
room Reef Hotel to be built by Rov C. 


hope was 


of three of 
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4000-GALLON PAINT CAN-ON WHEELS! 


Newest thing on the highways is 
this 4000-gallon tank truck, one 
of a fleet used by The Glidden 
Company to deliver industrial fin- 
ishes to customers’ bulk storage 
facilities. 


Finishes are filtered directly from 
Glidden mixing room into the 


trailer... strained from the trailer 
into customers’ tanks. Delivery is 
faster... customers’ handling costs 
are substantially reduced, contam- 
ination is minimized, material loss- 
es are eliminated. This is another 
example of Glidden Customer 
Service. 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL FINISHES DIVISION 


11005 Madison Avenue 


SALES OFFICES AND FACTORIES : San Francisco, Los Angeles, Chicago (Nubian Division—1855 North Leclaire Avenue), Minneapolis, New Orleans, St. Louis, Cleveland, Reading, Atlanta and Toronto. 


e Cleveland 2, Ohio 


TAN K OF 
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2 great new FLECTRIC 
AUTOETTE Féateges Zecuake: 


Ideal fox all types of light hauling in indus- 
trial plants ... warehouses. . resort hotels 
.».« movie lots... qolf courses and ranches. 
Powerful. Dependable. Economical. 

Costs only 3 cents a day for 12 hours of 
hauling — W miles of travel. Less than a 
dollar a month . . . $10.00 a year... 1/5 
cent per ton-mile! 

Write for complete information and 


name of nearest AUTOETTE Dealer, 


AUTOETTE > Dept. 1206 


45 W. Anaohe y Beach + Ca 





Kelley, Honolulu architect-business- 
man. Moreover, a number of hotel addi- 
tions and cottage-type developments are 
on the fire. 

Aware of the fact that the average 


income of the Hawaiian tourist is 
dropping—partly reflecting lower-income 
trade brought in by air coach—many of 
the new accommodations will cater to 
more moderate income brackets. 





THE REGIONAL PATTERN 








BIONETIC simplifies sewage or industrial 
waste treatment and eliminates odor. Bil- 
lions of preserved microorganisms through 
natures’ methods break organic 
wastes. BIONETIC is a dry powder and is 
easy to add to overloaded septic tanks and 


down 


other facilities to make them function with- 
out odor. Custom cultures for specific in- 
dustrial wastes have heen prepared. Reli- 
ance Chemicals Corporation, P. O. Box 6724 
Houston 5, Texas, can advise you on the 
solution of your problem. 
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Handles Better! Cut Cost! 


This super-stondard gummed tape will 
Pe a 


place—your shipping room! 


Ye 
) } Call your locol Paper Merchant 


> THE GUMMED PRODUCTS COMPANY 
TROY, OHIO 
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lf the man you seek is at manage- 

ment level--or on his way up—he's 

—— a reader of BUSI WEEK. 

ure his services through BUSINESS 

WEEK'S Qa advertising section 
“clues.” 
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Suburbia: Its Taxes Ache 


INCE THE war, U.S. cities have 
S been bursting at the seams 
into dormitory-type suburbs. The 
swarming newcomers have found 
fresh air and homes—but they 
have created a very sticky problem 
in municipal finance. 

The trouble is that the new sub- 
utbs, especially the fastest-growing 
ones, have tended largely to small 
houses on inadequately improved 
new lots. The little new houses 
pay very small taxes, but they force 
the municipalities to heavy spend- 
ing for new sewers and schools, for 
more police and fire protection. A 
case in point: A survey in Cali- 
fornia’s Cn Mateo County shows 
that the average subdivision home 
pays $90 in school taxes, though it 
costs $204 per child just to on 
the schools running. 


Ivic FATHERS, their heads split- 
. ting with these troubles, have 
tried all sorts of ways to screen 
newcomers, holding down the ratio 
of low-tax, high-service develop- 
ments. Here are some of the gim- 
micks tried in the New York met- 
ropolitan area: 

Bedminster, N. J., set a five-acre 
lot minimum that ended low-cost 
developments. Wayne Township 
reached the same goal with a mini- 
mum size for houses, Mountain 
Lakes bought up all land parcels 
large enough to be subdivided; now 
the town sells a dozen or so lots a 
year, to selected buyers. Livingston 
tried the harsher method of issuing 
no residential building permits at 
all, but the courts vetoed that. 

In New York State, Scarsdale re- 
quires that every new house differ 
in six important design character- 
istics from its five nearest neigh- 
bors. Sands Point classes large-scale 
home development as a_ business, 
which automatically bars it from 
residential zones unless an excep- 
tion is granted. Several other Long 
Island communities require that 
builders install paving, sidewalks, 
water and sewer lines; the rules can 
be relaxed for “desirable” develop- 
ments. In one Westchester town a 
committee named to study the 


? 


problem threw up its hands with 
the comment that birth control 
was the only out. 

This last item apart, all these 
solutions have the common fault 
of being negative. At best they 
shove the problem out of one com- 
munity into another. Looking for 
a more positive approach, more and 
more towns are trying to balance 
low-tax, high-cost homes with 
high-tax, low-cost industry. 

fany a community has had its 
fiscal problems solved by the advent 
of an industrial research laboratory, 
or a headquarters building for a 
large company. But industrializa- 
tion cannot be the best answer in 
the long run, for it has two major 
drawbacks: 

¢ In residential towns, house- 
holders often violently oppose any 
industry—even when it is “clean.” 
The opposition may be ill-founded 
and deitisiahted. but the house- 
holders have the votes. 

¢ Town-by-town industrializa- 
tion may be no answer at all for an 
entire area. Obviously, some sec- 
tions will be better adapted to in- 
dustry, notably in transportation 
and water supply. Industry will fol- 
low this geographical course; trying 
to fit it into an artificial political 
pattern will just make the whole 
problem worse in the long run. 











there are two new ones—stil] 
much in the experimental 
stage—that may: 

Fiscal equalization. A 
tax rate would be set for an entire 
area; the revenue would be distrib 


F THE OLD solutions won’t work, 


very 


uniform 


uted on the basis of need. This 
cee is wel established at the 
ederal and state levels. Its 

cates say it can work just as well 
locally—apart from entrenched 
municipal politics. 

ce tc Small 

can be merged with each 
politically, or lumped in with the 
central city. Or special area-wide 
districts can be set up for specific 
purposes—centralized school dis- 
tricts, for instance, or regional sew- 
age or water distticts. 
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A new 4eart for the lifeblood of American industry 


You won’t hear its beat or feel its pulse, for this new principle 
of hydraulics is quiet and pulsationless. 


As revolutionary as its name— Rotodraulic—the new Berry principle 
of hydrostatic hydraulic power transmission has 
successfully solved many of industry’s problems 
under the most severe operating conditions, Berry Rotodraulic systems 
are now at work on: 
Some of its best applications may yet be undiscovered! auxiliary drives of 

oil well drilling rigs 
forging hammers 

trailer tankers 

machine tools 

tractive drives 

earth augers 

winding machines 


OLIVER bern fee | 


Industrial Fasteners - Pole Line Materials - Berry Hydraulics 
PITTSBURGH VENNSYLVANIA 





Almost infinitely flexible, instantly reversible, 
Berry units are designed specifically for rugged 
and continuous duty. They are opening new arteries 
of basic industrial progress. Descriptive 

literature will be sent on your request. 


BERRY 
DIVISTON 


Cad 














Fringe Areas... 


... that free-ride on the 
services of a city may be 
forced to pay their own way 
under new California law. 


Fringe areas—the rapidly developing 
unincorporated territory right outside 
a city’s limits—have been increasingly; 
troublesome for cities all over the coun- 
try since the war. Nowhere have they 
PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT caused so many headaches as in Cali- 


First award as “an outstanding fornia. 


vf development in the packing of high In most states, a city can annex such 
density products” was given Forty * ° ° FOR BLUE RIBBON fringe areas fairly easily—in some by 
Wayne's special Keg-Lok telescopic demanding (and winning) a referen- 


-— tay Bowe a oe ae TO SHIPPERS! dum, in some merely by staking a 
claim. In California, annexation is by 
: : ; referendum—but the city can’t initiate 
Taking the bows today is Fort Wayne's Keg-Lok corrugated. it. The request must come from the 
fringers themselves. So the fringe dwell- 
crs a been able to enjoy many city 
actually it represents just one of many shipping container ad- services—fire and police protection, 
4 - ; water and sewers, parks and airports— 
vances credited to Fort Wayne during 45 progressive years of without paying their share of the cost 
(BW—Oct.11'52,p186). 
¢ County Action—Even in cases where 
brought a long list of products out of their oid fashioned the city has declined to furnish one or 
another service to the fringe dwellers, 
barrels, crates and boxes and put them in safe, economical the county has usually stepped in. So 
even then the city residents have had to 
pay a share of the cost. 

For years, the cities have been trying 
to get the legislature to change the law, 
furnaces and apples, refrigerators and eggs, furniture, pottery with no success. This year, at last, 
, . Cee they have scored a partial victory. 
and washing machines, to name but a few. If your shipping The new law. which becomes effec- 
tive Sept. 10, permits the county su- 
pervisors to initiate steps by which the 


container for metal screws and similar heavy products. But 


container making. Fort Wayne research and development have 


corrugated shipping containers. New shipping efficiency is 


enjoyed by modern manufacturers of such varied products as 


problem is bothersome, call on Fort Wayne for the experience, 
knowledge and facilities to give you modern blue ribbon 
container service. You'll get results. 
CORRUGATED FIBRE BOXES 
CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS 


GENERAL OFFICES e FORT WAYNE 1, INDIANA 


Sales Offices: 
Chicago, Ill. Akron, Ohio 
Peoria, Ill. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Hartford City, Ind. Cleveland, Ohio 
Indianapolis, Ind. Columbus, Ohio 
Muncie, Ind. Dayton, Ohio 
a np 4“ Lima, — 

ashington, Ind. Harrisburg, Penna. tar 

Holland, Mich. Pittsburgh, Penna. \ Briefing on New Tax 
Jackson, Mich Winchester, Va. * ‘ , ay , 
‘Jersey City, NJ. Milwaukee, Wis. In keeping with provisions of New York 
Buffalo, N.Y. mu, } State’s ton-mile tax law, which went into 
ay ay oh Seiiitieies New York effect July 1, a trucker gets the word on 

Rochester, N.Y. Chicago, illinois Southern Paperboard his new chore of keeping an accurate record 

Syracuse, N.Y. mer Pennsylvania Corporation s of all mileage traveled in the state. Truck 
tica, N.Y. Hartford City, Indiana Port Wentworth, Georgia | owners collect the tabulations, use them as 


sa a basis for computing taxes each month. 
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“,.. Built for Action... Styled for Leadership...” 


The NE pf bw: TURY Line 


The New Century desk is truly a tool of mod- 
ern business. One whose engineering design, 
interchangeable drawer arrangements and 
space-saving lines are your assurance of years 
of matchless service. 

Art Metal engineers, originators of metal 
office equipment and the first island base desk, 
discarded past design concepts, old traditions. 
They concentrated on a desk embodying 


Rear View of Style No. 1860FB-36 


beautiful styling, efficiency and comfort. 

Today, there’s a modern New Century desk 
to fill every office need — from the Executive 
or Conference models to the General Office 
type. For full information visit your nearest 
Art Metal sales room today or write for the 
free descriptive brochure, “Art Metal New 
Century Desks.” Art Metal Construction 
Company, Jamestown, N. Y. 


Style No. 1860FB-36 


There ore 53 models of desks 
ond tables in the New Century 


Style No, 1860FB-30 


Style No. 1845TFL Style No. 1855TL 


Style No. 1855FBR 


Line available for your selection. 


65 YEARS 
of ORIGINATION 
and LEADERSHIP 

in METAL 
OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
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CROSLEY Room Air Conditioner 


breathe! 





Now, comfortable coolness on the hottest days—air condi- 
tioning at its best with the revolutionary new 1953 Crosley. 
But more! Crosley ‘‘conditions”’ air. Cleans it of dirt, dust, 
soot. Dries air—eliminates “sticky-weather” humidity. 
Crculates air without bothersome drafts. Ventilates your 
room all year round, Exhausts stale air—whisks away odors. 
Put yourself in the CROSLEY Comfort Zone—-see the five 
new 1953 models at your Crosley Dealer’s today. Crosley 
Division, AVCO Manufacturing Corp., Cincinnati 25, Ohio. 


SET YOUR HEART ON CROSLEY 


Model ACE-75 D 


on ee 


Ve va We fa NAPS, 3 
tn Canada: Crosley Radio and TV, Limited, Toronto, Montreai. ; 





county would provide needed services 
to an arca—at the area’s own expense. 
If the supervisors decide that an unin- 
corporated area needs a particular serv 
ice or services, it can, after public 
hearing, establish a “county service 
area,” in which the specified services 
will be provided at the residents’ own 
expense. If at least 10% of the voters 
in the area object, they can force a 
referendum on whether or not the dis 
trict should be created. 

¢ No Cure-All—There’s a catch even 
there. If the referendum is beaten, th« 
law provides that the specified services 
“shall not thereafter be provided within 
such area’ at the county’s expense. So 
the voters are likely to think twice be 
fore voting “Nay.” 

Since the law is only permissive, it 
doesn’t promise any quick cure for all 
of California’s fringe problems. Even 
the “county service area” isn’t new; 
fringers have always been able to set 
them up, on their own initiative. On 
the other hand, some fringers who have 
been sitting on their hands—confident 
that the county or city would provide 
the services they needed—are in for a 
rude shock. 

Although on its face the new law has 
nothing to do with annexati it may 
spur that solution to the fringe prob 
lem. The fringers might prefer city to 
county services, or they might find it 
cheaper in the long run to get into the 
city. 





REGIONS BRIEFS 





Practically unlimited fresh water for in 
dustry in Charleston, $. C. (BW—Oct. 
20°51,p90), moved a long step closer to 
reality last week. The newly authorized 
Bushy Park Authority, which will dig 
the needed diversion canal and build 
the dam, held its organization meeting, 
elected Charleston’s Mayor William 
Morrison its first chairman 
* 
Cost of the New York State Thruway 
may run as much as $150-million above 
the $500-million authorized by the 
legislature. Thruway officials say the 
half-billion wiil only pay for the 427-mi. 
New York-Buffalo main section, but 
that the enabling act requires them also 
to build four feeder routes, totaling 108 
additional miles. 
* 

New Mexico has state laws regulating 
use of its underground water; Texas 
does not. Now New Mexico says un 
controlled well-drilling along the Texas 
side of the state line is draining too 
much water out of New Mexico, threat- 
ens suit unless Texas halts the drilling 
of wells that are getting to look “like 
a picket fence” along the border. An 
interstate compact may be the answer. 
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Ever degrease a rifle . . . or use 
grease to protect the metal products 
you make? 

Now vapor-from-paper That paper rifle bag you see in the 
Army photo gives off a vapor inside 
that prevents corrosion, It saves greasing 

STOPS RUST of Army rifles and all the handling and equipment 
that goes with it. Saves degreasing— 
hours of it! No wonder firms in every 
branch of metalworking today are using 
Angier’s vapor rust preventive—VPI 
Wrap. How about you? 

Get “VPI FACTS” now, from the 
most experienced name in vapor wraps: 
ANGIER CORPORATION 


Framingham 7, Massachusetts 


Angier VPI Wrap (2 gram) is made to con 
form to the government's specification on 
volatile rust inhibitors. 


Does your management 


know about VPI*? 


*®—vapor rust preventive. 








Complex Sales information 
made simple with 


PERRYGRAF Zu 


Here is the modern way to make it easy for prospects 
to buy. Engineering data... sales information. . . 
pricing is simplified with PERRYGRAF Slide-Charts. 
hey create inquiries . . . help make sales. 

Send for booklet illustrating 

and telling how two hundred 

companies have used them 

successfully 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY > 


i 
PERRYGRAF 


SLIDE-CHARTS 


Designers and Manufacturers 
PERRYGRAF CGRP. 1501 West Madison, Maywood, Ill, 
Representatives in Principal Cities 


America’s 
No. I Comfort Shoe 


~~ 
OChE 


SHOES 


“KE-CABINET” 


a 8 ee ee a HANDY 


@ Units available in 9 sizer holding from 
10 to eys. Each key has its own 
KE-TAG of durable, vulcanized fibre. 
Por further information write Cushman 
& Denison «. Co., Dept. B-W, 153 
West 23rd St., New York 11, N. Y. 
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Mechanics Universal 





UNITS join together to make up Borg-Warner Corp.—these well-known 
. It’s now reorganizing for better coordination 


All Under One Tent 


ened by the assistance a cent 
staff provides. 


For its entire 25 years of existence, 
Borg-Warner Corp. has operated more 
as a federation of independent com- 
panies than as a neatly integrated man- 
ufacturing outfit. 

Its 28 divisions and _ subsidiaries— 
making mostly automotive products, 
also household appliances, aircraft ac- 
cessories, even steel—have enjoyed al- 
most complete autonomy. Central 
office staff—and control—have been held 
to a minimum. 

But a change is under way. Borg- 
Warner now thinks it has found a 
formula for closer coordination of cen- 
tral office and individual plants—with 
out sacrificing the autonomy its top 
people regard as vital. 

Although in this move Borg-Warner 
seems to be bucking the trend of the 
last few vears (most companies have 
been splitting up tight central control 
to give more autonomy to operating 
divisions), what B-W wants is to keep 
the autonomy it already has, strength- 


il office 


|. Why It's Changing 


Borg-Warner’s “federated 
accounted for by the varied nature of 
its business and by the personalities of 
the men who brought thei 
into the Borg-Warner fold. ‘That it 
works is shown in B-W’s wth in 
sales in 25 years from $26-million to 
nearly $354-million (1952), net be 
fore taxes from $5.3-millio1 $60 
million, and in net after t 
$4.6-million to $22.9-million 

But the men who found 
Warner are largely gone. A n 
of management men, trained in new 
methods, has succeeded them. And th« 
company itself is so big and so diversi 
fied that a revamping of the central 
office organization became imperative 
¢ Topsy—When Roy C. Ingersoll be 
came president three 


tup l 


npanit 


from 


Borg 


¢ rop 


veal wo, he 
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found an organization that had grown 
topsy-like to the point where 44 indi- 
vidual executives were reporting to him 
and him alone. These ranged all the 
way from general patent counsel to 
heads of operating divisions. 

Basically, he knew the company was 
sound, mainly due to the planning and 
leadership of his predecessor, C. S, 
Davis, and the divisional managers. Its 
wide diversification was shown in com- 
pany sales in 1952, divided into 56% 
automotive products, 9% aviation, 
10% agricultural, 13% household ap- 
pliances, 2% household utilities, and 
10% miscellaneous. 
¢ On Its Way—This week, the reorgan- 
ization of management at Borg-Warner 
was well on its way. The program has 
been charted and will be carried for- 
ward as fast as the needed executive 
manpower can be selected. 

At this stage, Ingersoll has 17 in- 
stead of 44 executives reporting to him; 
when the program is completed, the 
number will be reduced to 10. 

Biggest change so far has been the 
selection of two administrative vice- 
presidents, R. S. Ingersoll (son of Roy 
C.) and L. G. Porter. ‘These two, with 
the president (cover), have divided 
executive supervision of the divisions 
and subsidiaries among them just about 
equally in terms of works load. Porter 
also continues as treasurer. Later, the 
president will turn over direct responsi- 
bility for the remaining divisions to a 
third administrative vice-president. 


ll. How It Grew 


Other changes are coming; but to 
understand these, and the changes al- 
ready made, you need a longer look at 
B-W., 

The automotive industry had pretty 
well established its present-day corpo- 
rate pattern by the late 1920s. The big 
auto producers—and some of the smaller 
ones as well—owned or controlled many 
component manufacturers and sup- 
pliers. It was getting increasingly tough 
tor an independent maker of clutches 
or carburetors or transmissions to sur- 
vive. For, besides the competition from 
“captive” divisions of the auto makers, 
there were the twin problems of mount- 
ing capital requirements and research. 

So, in 1928, four well-known, well- 
financed auto parts companies joined to 
form Borg-Warner Corp. They were 
Warner Gear Co., Muncie, Ind., trans- 
mission maker; the Borg & Beck Co., 
pioneer in clutch development, Chi- 
cago; Marvel Carburetor Co., Flint, 
Mich.; and Mechanics Universal Joint 
Co., Rockford, Il. 
¢No Further—By pooling their re- 
sources, they diversified the risks and 
presented a stronger front in dealing 
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with the big auto makers. But that’s 
as far as it went: There was no central 
office control to speak of, and the 
plants operated independently. The 
merging owners would have it no other 
way. 

The next year five more well-known 
concerns joined the 
Three made auto parts. The fourth, a 
farm industry supplier with its own 
steel rolling mill, gave B-W a new 
ficld (farm ye grapes. and also a 
source for some of its needs for special 
steels. The fifth acquisition—Norge 
Corp., household refrigerator maker— 
put the “federation” into consumer 
products. But some say B-W took on 
Norge mainly to get its subsidiary, De- 
troit Gear & Machine Co., and 
strengthen B-W’s position in the auto 
transmission field. 

Thus diversified, B-W found it had 
to set up its own subsidiary, Borg- 
Warner Service Parts Co., to merchan- 
dise automotive replacement parts. 
¢ Pay-Off—The unification = off in 
the depression years that followed. Vor 
except for 1932 (loss of $598,300) and 
1938 (loss slightly under $20,000), B-W 
has managed to show a profit every 
year since its founding. 

Expansion continued through the 
1930s, but only one acquisition put 
B-W into a new field: B-W’s purchase 
in 1939 of its present Pesco Products 
Division, Cleveland, maker of fuel 
pumps and hydraulic accessories for 
aircraft. 

During World War II the company 
was hip-deep in military production. 
In five years its output of military prod- 
ucts was about $763-million. 

With the war’s end, it launched a 
$25-million rehabilitation and _ plant 
expansion program, which grew to $68- 
million by 1952. 

Ingersoll continued the expansion 
via the merger route. Last year B-W 
acquired Reflectal Corp., Hudson Falls, 
N. Y., maker of aluminum foil insula- 
tion, and E. C. Atkins & Co., Indian- 
apolis, 98-year-old saw manufacturer. 

This year the Petro-Mechanics Divi- 
sion was established to develop, amon 
other things, a new type of oil wel 
drill. This will put B-W into the pe- 
troleum industry. 


ill. What It Will Be 


Ingersoll’s task of reorganizing man- 
agement was both simplifed a made 
more imperative by the change in the 
management group itself. 

His first move was to broaden the 
scope of the central engineering re- 
search program by placing increased 
emphasis on company as distinguished 
from division research. B-W’s Central 
Research Laboratory is examining new 


“federation.” 





Symbol of 
1600 HANDS 


that know how 


Hands pledged to a common 
cause — hands that are skilled 
at their job and devoted to 
building top quality into every 
weldment. Hands of the metal- 
lurgist, of engineers and man- 
agement — most important, 
hands that do the welding, the 
shaping, the machining and 
the inspecting — these are the 
hands that spell out the mean- 
ing of AWQ — American 
Welding Quality. 


We know of no better guaran- 
tee of quality than a skilled 
worker with a sincere desire 
to do his best. This is the 
know-how, the care, the 
quality that American Welding 
offers you. 


If your products involve either 
fusion or resistance welding of 
ferrous or non-ferrous metals, 
let us study your problem. We 
can apply over a third of a 
century's experience to your 
requirements — becked by 
1600 hands that know how. 


A company 
you'll like to 
deal with 


‘ee. 
THE AMERICAN WELDING & 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


WARREN * OHIO 
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EMPLOYMENT 


————— Position Vacant 
District Chief Clerks Due to rapid expansion, 


two new positions are available in New Mexico 
and Arizona. Must have customer accounting 
experience with a utility firm. These positions 
involve responsibility for a group of offices. Age 
to 40, We are a natural gas utility company en- 
gaged in production, transmission, and distri- 
bution in four states. We offer a full program 
of employee benefits. Apply by mail to: South- 
ern Union Gas Company, Burt Building, Dallas, 
Texas, Attn: Mra, Singer. sid ny 
Midwest manufacturer of highly engineered, 
semi-automation machines offers unusual op- 
portunity for exceptionally capable, outstand- 
ing engineer as Sales Manager. Must be gradu- 
ate ME between 35 and 45 with proven record 
of results in selling application-en eered, 
special purpose machines, The man we want is 
now earning a substantial salary in a respon- 
sible sales engineering job. He has already 
shown his ability and fitness for this type of 
work, He is now seeking a top level sales job 
which will be a greater challenge. The right 
man can make this the opportunity of a life- 
time, He will be expected to qualify for a vice- 
presidency within two years. If you think you 
can meet this rigorous specification, send res- 
ume and tell us why you think you are the man 
for the job. Your reply will be held confidential. 
’-8469, Business Week. 


=== Positions W 
Engineer (B8.$.C.E.) 27, Single, Experience: De- 


sign, Field Construc tion, Construction Adm. 
Graduate Work in Engineering & Business, De- 
sire responsible foreign or domestic job entaltl 
ing engineering and work with people, PW- 
8443, Business Week. 


Top Sales Producer. Available So. Cal. as 
factory rep. or sales mgr. for durable goods, in 
dustrial, etc. Minimum salary $18,000. PW-8444, 
Business Week, 

Superintendent, mass duction, 2000 employ 
very successful production, organization and 
employee relations, PW-8478, Business Week 
industrial engineer, wage incentives, job, evalua- 
tion, plant layout, organization, coat reduction 
in general. Broad professional experience. PW- 
8479, Business Week. 
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==== Selling Opportunity Wanted === 
Sales Agent Detroit wants promative, or non- 


productive lines, RA-8495, isiness Week. 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Amazing News! We merchandize your ideas 
and inventions on a fixed fee basis ot patent 
lawyers, Write the American Development 
Company, 106A Rittenhouse St., N.W. Wash- 
ington, D. C 


Need a market survey abroad? Thorough down- 
to-earth studies made in any country. Repre- 
sentatives all over the world. For details, write 
Overseas Business Services, McGraw-Hill Inter- 
national Corporation, 330 West 42nd S8t., New 
York 36, New York. 


EQUIPMENT 


For Sale 


Generators, transformers, motors. New and Re- 
built, World's Largest Inventory, 1 HP to 5,000 
HP, stock shipment, “Cash for Surplus”, Blec- 
tric Equipment Co., Rochester, N. ¥ 


Hydraulic Presses, self contained, motor driven, 
hand operated, automatic, & sem!-Automatic 
for every industry. Write for catalog mag a 
Hydraulic Preas Co,, PO Box 325, Clifton, N 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Cash Available in Smail or Large Sums for ex- 
pansion, inventory, new ventures, working cap- 
ital, ete. Arrangements provide special tax ad 

vantages or use of money without cost on 
equity basta. For full details on how to get and 
use money profitably, from 15 major sources 
see How to Raise Cash by Arthur Richland 

J. K. Lasser says this manual shows “How to 
get money to make money.” For free examina- 
tion copy send $12.50 to Dept. RC-13, Business 
Reports, Roslyn, N. ¥. You may return it with- 
in 10 days for full refund. 


| BUSINESS SERVICES — 


=== Auto Fleet Sales - 
ROLLINS FLEET SALES 


© We will sell you entire fleets of new cars or 
trucks and purehase your used units 
e We handle your complete transportation prob 
lems. 
We pis up and deliver anywhere in the U. 8. 
ehoboth, Delaware, Phone 328! 




















“... some very definite ideas 


on functions 
BORG-WARNER starts on p. 152 


product possibilities, seeking to de- 
velop less expensive substitutes for cur- 
rent products. Its Products Develop- 
ment Laboratory brings products from 
the invention to the production stage. 
Meanwhile research at the division 
level has not been cut back. 

¢ New Idea—Then, carly this year, 
Ingersoll received directors’ approval 
for a complete revamping of the man- 
agement, For B-W it represents an 
entirely new concept of executive di- 
rection. 

When completed, it will divide the 
executive group into the pattern of 
staff and line officers. ‘Top-echelon 
staff officers will report divectly to the 
president. An administrative  vice- 
president will head each of the three 
groups of operating divisions. These 
men, together with the two company 
research lab heads, will report to an 
executive vice-president—as yet un- 
named—and through him to the presi- 
dent. 

To spread the load of the president, 
two other executive posts have been 
created. Robert W. Chany, general 
counsel, has been made a_vice-presi- 
dent. He will continue to head the 
legal department, but will also take on 
“other executive duties to be assigned 
to him.” And Albert Steg has become 
controller, a new post for B-W. 
¢ Functions—Ingersoll has some very 
definite ideas concerning the functions, 
duties, and responsibilities of the cen- 
tral office organization. They run some- 
thing like this: 

(1) “We're responsible to directors 
and stockholders; we must see that a 
proper job is being done—and plan for 
a better job tomorrow.” 

Essentially, that means selecting and 
supporting competent division man- 
agers—and changing them when neces- 
sary. It means accounting and statisti- 
cal controls that will keep top manage- 
ment informed on each division and 
subsidiary. Beyond that, the division 
managers run their own show. 

(2) “We must provide continuity 
of management; Borg-Warner is going 
to last a lot longer than any of us 
individuals who are now in it.” 

This idea permeates the executive 
changes now being made, and shows 
up in the ages of the men moving into 
responsible positions. Bob Ingersoll 
39; Porter is 50; Murphy is 43; Steg is 
44. The same thing holds for many of 
the division heads, and for their im- 
mediate subordinates. 

(3) “We must provide and main- 
tain effective executive incentives.” 

Borg-Warner has established a man- 


agement bonus system called a a “con- 
tingent compensation plan. Approxi- 
mately 250 executives and key em- 
ployees are eligible to share in this, 
both at the central office, and on the 
division level. Their shares are figured 
on the basis of earnings in excess of a 
15% return on each division’s capital 
investment. There is special recogni- 
tion for any person doing an outstand- 
ing job. 

Present maximums for any individ- 
ual under this plan at present are 
100% of the first $15,000 of salary, 
75% of salary between $15,000 and 
$35,000, and 50% of all over $35,000. 
¢ Help, Not Control—Thes« three 
ideas add up to a conscious effort to 
retain autonomy at the division level. 
Division managers stand or fall on the 
record of their plants, but the central 
office secks to help each division man- 
ager make his operation as successful 
as possible. 

‘here is no sales vice-president, no 
central purchasing setup, no industrial 
relations director. In their places you'll 
find such advisory and coordinating 
posts as director of management train 
ing, director of marketing services, di 
rector of procurement. 

Borg-Warner, unlike most concerns 
in the auto industry, has never had 
master labor contract. Labor negotia 
tions, as in the case of the 10-week 
strike recently ended at the Warner 
Gear Division, are handled at the di- 
vision level. 

In this way, Ingersoll believes Borg- 
Warner can maintain and enhance its 
position as a company composed of 
“specialists in the field in which ay 
division operates—specialists not onlv i 
the product each produces, but in the 
manufacture of that product 





MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 





Shares of stock of National Container 
Corp., one share for each vear of serv 
ice, were given to 25-vear emplovees of 
the company under a new plan. The 
company will also pay their insurance 
premiums. 
e 
Marchant Calculators, Inc., Oakland, 
Calif., has created two new vice-presi 
dent posts for its manufacturing and 
engineering operations. ‘To date, Mar 
chant’s general counsel was the sole 
company vice-president. 
e 

Engineering professors—28 of 
from all across the country—ar 
ing up a two-week General Motors 
sponsored tour of the company’s plants 
and research laboratories. They were 
briefed by top operating executives on 
GM’s manufacturing and engineering 
procedures. 


them 
wind 
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THE TREND 





Keeping Capital Spending High 


Sen. Homer Capehart has introduced a bill that would 
permit all taxpayers to write off, within a five-year period, 
the cost of any capital investment. There are other pro- 
posals before Congress to give taxpayers more leeway in 
depreciating productive equipment. They are aimed at 
keeping capital spending at high levels. 

Spending for new plant and equipment has played a 
major role in the postwar boom. In fact, capital spend- 
ing has been so great that an increasing number of econo- 
mists and businessmen are becoming uneasy about it. 
They fear that outlays on new plant—currently running 
at a rate of over $28-billion a year—may be far above the 
needs of the economy. ‘They think a drop is inevitable, 
and is likely to be an important contributing factor to a 
recession. 

Some light has been cast on the problem in a recent 
study published by the Dept. of Commerce. The report 
delves into the total amount of industry’s capital goods 
and the age of equipment. One set of figures in the re- 
port stands out: between 1942 and 1952 less than one- 
half of producers’ durable equipment was purchased for 
replacement purposes. ‘The major impetus of the post- 
war surge in capital spending came from enlarging the 
nation’s productive plant. 

This focuses attention on two facts that are all-impor- 
tant: (1) In the past 10 years the stock of capital goods 
has about doubled, and (2) half of the present equip- 
ment is less than five years old. 

The result is that postwar needs for added capacity 
have largely been filled. Backlogs left by World War II 
have mostly been worked off; and new capital equipment 
needed to take care of armament construction is avail- 
able. We are fast approaching the time when the amount 
of new plant and equipment will be determined by the 
replacement market for existing plant—plus some inde- 
terminable amount to allow for increasing standards of 
living. This necessarily implies lower levels than at pres- 
ent. 


A New Level 


But it does not imply a precipitous drop. It need not 
especially if rapid amortization, now available to defense 
plants, is extended. The huge quantity of new plant and 
equipment installed in the postwar period has moved the 
annual demand for capital goods to a much higher level. 
It has created a replacement market that insures con- 
tinued permanent demand for capital goods at a high 
level. 

The big potential trouble spot is the fact that so much 
of our industrial equipment is relatively new. Equip- 
ment is not discarded merely because it is getting old, 
and funds set aside for annual depreciation charges need 
not be used until equipment is actually finished off. In 


156 


the event of a recession, an uncomfortably large margin 
may turn out to be deferrable. 

This is where a rapid write-off system, such as Sen. 
Capehart suggests, comes in. It would encourage manu- 
facturers to continue installing new machinery, which 
would increase productivity and raise the standard of 
living. It would also maintain operations of the machine 
and machine tool industries at a high level, which in it 
self would help ward off depression. And it would be a 
great boon to small business, which finds it exceedingly 
difficult to finance expansion programs. 

A new depreciation system might appear to be taking 
the money out of one corporation pocket and putting it 
into another, with government the loser. But the incen- 
tive to make capital investments will, in the long run, 
stimulate business activity when it is most needed, thus 
aiding the entire economy. 

We believe that the Administration should carefully 
consider these proposals. We think a well thought out 
plan can insure that sizable outlays for capital equipment 
will become a permanent feature of our economy. 


Bureaucratic Housekeeping 


There is no short cut to saving money. ‘That is true 
for the average American household, and it’s true for bil 
lion-dollar government operations. In government, over 
lapping operations are responsible for expensive waste. 
One example of costly duplication was pointed out by 
Congress long ago: The armed services have been using 
15 different purchasing catalogues, from which they place 
their orders for supplies. 

Congress ordered the Defense Dept. to combine these 
overlapping catalogues into one master index. Advocates 
of the single catalogue maintained that this could save 
the American taxpayer up to $4-billion per year 

Now the House Armed Services subcommittee finds 
that the job of making up the master index is bogged 
down in a bureaucratic morass of “reading absurdities 
into the text of the law.” The committee said, “We 
will not permit this program to lag, to be sabotaged, 
nor its effectiveness blunted by captious criticism.” 

Early this month, under the President’s reorganization 
program, the single index project was taken away from 
the Defense Supply Management Agency, which so far 
has failed to do the job. Now it is in the hands of the 
new Assistant Secretary of Defense for Supply and Logis- 
tics. We hope that he will crack down and stop the bu- 
reaucratic buck passing. It’s about time that the armed 
services, which takes the lion’s share of our budget, gets 
down to making use of the principles of thrifty house- 
keeping. 
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First step 
in cutting costs... 


CALL IN A LUBRICATION SPECIALIST! 








If you're looking for promising places to cut costs, look at your 
bill for plant maintenance. Authoritative surveys show it's 
mighty high—may actually amount to more than dividends 
paid to stockholders! But you can reduce this bill by installing 
a program of Correct Lubrication in your plant! 








This program includes a study of your machines by a lubrica- 
tion specialist, recommendations of the right lubricants, advice 
on correct application, progress reports on results. 


Our records show, for example, that such a program helped a 
large engine builder cut his machine maintenance bill 24%, a 
farm equipment manufacturer— 27%, a metal working plant— 
39%! 








We may be able to help you cut costs, too. Why not find out? 
Take the first step by calling in your Socony-Vacuum man! 








SOCONY-VACUUM 


Socony-Vacuum (otc, Lihue 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC., and Affiliates: MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY, GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 





WITH TRUE YANKEE HUSTLE, New York Central’s crack name- 
train, New England States, seems to bring New England 
and the Midwest so close you can almost smell the ocean 
spray back on Chicago’s Lake Shore Drive. 


It clips along at an average speed of 60 MPH, made 
possible by Timken® tapered roller bearings. They elimi- 
nate all speed restrictions due to bearings, thus opened the 
way to today’s high-speed streamliners. 


Now we're speeding the next great step in railroading 


TO IMPROVE FREIGHT SERVICE, railroads 
are solving the “hot box’’ problem 
(overheated friction bearings) with 
“Roller Freight’’— freight cars on 
Timken roller bearings. 


RETURN ON 
\NVESTMENT 


WHEN ALL ROADS adopt “Roller 
Freight’’, they’ll net a 22% return on 
the investment, save $190 million a 
year. Many industries have switched 
to Timken bearings, none back to 


friction bearings. 


Watch the railroads Go...on TIMKEN Ta 


ru k REC ORO 


16) 
jo Pe WUES 
/ HOT BOXY 


ONE RAILROAD REPORTS no “hot box’”’ 
in 60 million car-miles with ‘Roller 
Freight’’. Friction freight averages a 
“hot box”’ set-out every 212,000 car- 
miles. It’s the No. 1 cause of delays. 


ASSEMBLIES of cartridge journal boxes 
and Timken bearings for existing cars 
less than applications of seven 
years ago. Other Timken Company 
products: alloy steel and tubing, re- 
movable rock bits. 


cost |; 


“ROLLER FREIGHT" reduces starting re- 
sistance 88% . Gives fragile freight a 
jolt-free ride. Cuts lubrication costs up 
to 89%. Reduces terminal journal box 
inspection man-hours 90%. 


NOT JUST A BALL © NOT JUST A ROLLER T2 
THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLEK (> BEARING 
TAKES RADIAL @ AND THRUST -2- LOADS 
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